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THE MASTER GUNNER. 


BY ‘‘ LAKE CHAD.” 


IT was one of those glorious 
balmy moonlight nights that 
almost wholly compensate for 
the heat and burden of the 
day in Equatorial West Africa. 
Dinner was just finished, and 
we had strolled outside into 
the fragrant semi-tropical gar- 
dens of the Residency. Every- 
thing was calm and peaceful, 
save for the intermittent cry 
of some solitary night-bird and 
the restless murmur of the 
Niger a mile or so below us. 
Now and again, as we sauntered 
along the gravelled paths, we 
caught glimpses of the river— 
irregular brilliant patches of 
silver, framed by dark gaps here 
and there in the thick cluster 
of orange-trees that surrounded 
the garden. 

The last faint notes of the 
“Lights Out” were floating 
across the peaceful cantonment 
from the distant constabulary 
barracks as we were joined by 
our host, and we adjourned to 
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the long Madeira chairs ranged 
upon the high picturesque ter- 
race outside the Residency. It 
was delightfully cool, I remem- 
ber, with just a faint breeze 
undulating the two coloured 
Chinese lanterns suspended from 
the guy-ropes of the tall flag- 
staff above us. 

Three of us—officers passing 
through Lokoja—had dined 
that evening as guests of the 
Resident. There was a senior 
political from one of the down- 
river provinces, on his way to 
England ; there was a Govern- 
ment engineer, planning a 
bridge, I think, across a 
troublesome local tributary 
of the Niger. The latter im- 
pressed himself upon my 
memory by reason of a row 
of noteworthy miniature de- 
corations that he was wearing 
on the lapel of his white mess- 
jacket; and I afterwards 
learned that he had won them 
in the early ‘nineties as a 
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scouting officer in the Bechuana- 
land and Matabele campaigns. 
Each of us had seen a good 
deal of service in odd corners 
of the Empire, and the talk 
gradually drifted from the ever- 
green topic of militant Islam- 
ism to the minor troubles that 
had taken place in our own 
time in different parts of the 
Western Soudan. 

“Yes, I suppose you are 
right,”’ said the Resident, puff- 
ing thoughtfully at his pipe. 
“It was little more than sheer 
bluff that kept us going out 
here in the early days.” 

He paused for a _ second. 
“It’s different, though, now— 
quite different; yet I can’t 
help thinking sometimes when 
I’m on leave and I watch a 
couple of London bobbies keep- 
ing a large crowd in order, that 
it is exactly what we are doing 
out here to-day. With very 
much the same weapons, too, 
mark you—the implicit assur- 
ance of all that’s behind us, 
with just enough of what they 
call crowd psychology to know 
the exact moment when you’ve 
got to show the baton. 

“But talk about downright 
unqualified bluff, I never knew 
anything to beat a priceless 
little incident that happened 
in the very rising you mentioned 
just this minute. Let me see, 
it was in ’ninety-eight the 


Sierra Leone rebellion—a quar- 
ter of a century ago as you say, 
though one hardly cares to 
think of it in that way. 

“IT was a young subaltern 
then, straight out from Eng- 
land, and had volunteered for 
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the Expeditionary Force that 
was being hurriedly raised in 
Sierra Leone. The tribes in 
the interior there always had 
been truculent; but when at 
last they did come out on the 
warpath, they painted the whole 
countryside red, doing horrible 
things to some unfortunate 
missionaries who were the only 
white people out there in the 
back of beyond. I daresay 
you’ve heard the story—it’s 
particularly unpleasant, and I 
won’t go into details. 
“Anyhow, it was decided 
that it was time they had it 
put across them properly, once 
and for all, and a number of 
officers were sent out from 
England to raise a small puni- 
tive expedition. It was just 
before the Boer War, you 
remember, and to many of us 
it was our first taste of foreign 
service—active, too, at that. 
By Jove, we were keen, I can 
tell you, ready for anything 
under the sun! Quite a dozen 
different regiments, I suppose, 
were represented—guards, gun- 
ners, cavalry, foot,—and I fancy 
there were one or two militia 
and yeomanry officers as well. 
We were quartered for a brief 
fortnight in those big grey 
stone barracks that you see on 
the mountain-side if there 
doesn’t happen to be a mist 
as your boat comes into Sierra 
Leone Harbour; and there we 
drilled the newly-raised black 
troops, thinking it no end of a 
joke after Aldershot. And the 
raw material we had to lick 
into shape in less than a fort- 
night! Senegalese, French de- 
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serters some of them from 
across the northern border ; 
the good stocky old fighting 
Hausa from Northern Nigeria ; 
the tough cut-throat Shuwa 
Arab from the deserts beyond 
Lake Chad. Our musketry 
target was a piece of old corru- 
gated iron with a whitewash 
daub in the centre; our arms, 
those obsolete little Martini 
carbines of the type that were 
given away by the gross not 
long afterwards to Church Lads’ 
Brigades. Our battery of artil- 
lery had nothing more modern 
than muzzle-loading 7-pounder 
guns, bearing ordnance dates 
of issue somewhere about the 
seventies. 

“Well, at last the Expedi- 
tionary Force stood to arms 
one misty dawn; and by mid- 
day we were well over the 
mountains and far away. I 
haven’t time to tell you how 
we foot-slogged through that 
damp, sweltering, hot-house at- 
mosphere, ambushed now and 
again in some thick silent 
forest, held up for a day, per- 
haps, by a spiked stockade as 
high as this house, or spear- 
charged in the open by blood- 
thirsty Mendis, whose grown- 
up sons to-day would probably 
consult a black lawyer if you 
shook a stick at them in Sierra 
Leone. 

“Anyhow, we smashed that 
rebellion once and for all. It 
took three months to do it, 
and finally we picketed out 
the worst districts by a chain 
of tiny garrisons, of one of 
which, ‘Number Three,’ on the 
Liberian border, I was given 
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the command. My instructions 
were concise, my powers pretty 
wide. I was to restore order 
as tactfully as possible, to try 
and conciliate the big chiefs 
of the district, and lastly to 
persuade the late insurrection- 
ists of the error of their ways, 
and to convince them of the 
reprisals which would surely 
follow any further attempt to 
dispute the authority of the 
Great White Queen. 

““* They'll simmer down, I 
think, with careful handling,’ 
remarked the Intelligence Offi- 
cer aS he gave me my orders. 
‘One or two of the big chiefs 
need careful watching, though, 
and I advise you to keep your 
sentries on the alert, or you 
may wake up one dark night 
to find a couple of blunt knives 
jabbing away at your throat.’ 

“To assist me in my task 
I had a subaltern of the South 
Staffords. He is now com- 
manding a Division, but we 
knew him in those days as 
Billy. There was also a cheer- 
ful Irish youth, a great sports- 
man, of Trinity, Dublin, who 
wore a couple of tarnished 
stars on the shoulder-straps of 
his khaki bush-shirt above a 
tarnished trio of letters indi- 
cating that he was medical. 
The R.A.M.C. was not to come 
into its full titular and execu- 
tive honours until years after- 
wards. It seems curious when 
one looks back and remembers 
the barber-surgeon sort of posi- 
tion that the military medical 
officer used to hold under the 
old Victorian dispensation. 

* ‘Well, my real story begins 
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here. Before the expeditionary 
column left for Freetown, the 
G.O.C. issued orders that a 
7-pounder gun with a supply 
of ammunition and a rocket- 
apparatus complete was to be 
left with each of the field 
garrisons. Artillery officers 
handing over these ‘arma- 
ments’ were enjoined to in- 
struct recipients in the methods 
of handling them. 

‘Late the evening before 
the departure of the expedi- 
tionary troops from No. 3 
outpost, a very bored-looking 
young gunner subaltern ap- 
peared in front of the grass 
hut where I was quartered. 
He was followed by a tattered, 
tired party of native soldiers, 
some half-dozen of whom were 
lugging along a small field- 
gun, whilst others followed 
wearily in thé rear, bearing on 
their heads a number of square 
boxes, liberally decorated in 
true Woolwich fashion with 
broad arrows and multi-col- 
oured labels. 

“* Where am I to put all 
this junk ? ’ he demanded, wip- 
ing his gold-rimmed monocle 
with a dirty silk handkerchief. 
He was one of those nonchalant 
young men who smoke eternal 
cigarettes and aren’t very help- 
ful, but who have an unbounded 
faith in themselves. 

“T didn’t much like his 
casual manner, but I indicated 
an empty grass hut behind my 
own, and a few minutes after- 
wards walked across and 
checked the ‘ junk.’ He seemed 
in a hurry to get away, but 
before signing the vouchers 
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asked him about the instruc- 
tions he was supposed to impart. 

*“*My dear chap,’ he said, 
‘ what more is there to explain ? 
This is the ammunition—three 
kinds, shrapnel, case-shot, and 
double-common. In this box 
are the detonators; here are 
the bags of gunpowder. These 
are rocket fakements, and last, 
but not least, let me introduce 
you to the gun.’ 

““Ts that all?’ I asked. 
‘Supposing by any chance I 
have to use them ? ’ 

“*God help you if you do,’ 
was his reply. ‘ But I’m afraid 
I can’t stay any longer now. 
I’ve got all my reports to make 
up for the past month. Look 
here, I'll tell you what,’ he 
added as an afterthought, ‘ I'll 
try and get along first thing 
to-morrow morning before we 
start, and give you a few tips.’ 

“*You had better have 
breakfast with me, then,’ I said. 
I knew the column was leaving 
at eight, and that there would 
be little chance otherwise. 

“‘ He turned up quite leisurely 
at seven-thirty in a highly 
abbreviated marching-kit. An 
unfortunate orderly staggered 
behind, bristling with Berke- 
field filter, field - glasses, re- 
volver, camera, and bulging 
haversack, in addition to his 
own rifle and accoutrements. 

“He glanced around my 
quarters, and seeing no im- 
mediate sign of breakfast, 
dropped into a deck-chair and 
lit a cigarette. ‘Look here, 
old boy, about these infernal 
petards,’ he began. ‘I'll be 
quite candid—I don’t properly 
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understand them myself, al- 
though I’ve been studying gun- 
nery for seven long years. 
Besides, they are dangerous.’ 

“*Why? What’s wrong 
with them ?’ I inquired. 

*“* Anno Domini chiefly,’ he 
replied. ‘ Didn’t you spot the 
dates on some of those shrapnel- 
boxes? Thank the Lord we 
didn’t have to sample any of 
it on this show.’ 

‘It sounded very depressing, 
but at that moment my order- 
lies appeared, bearing the break- 
fast tray. His eye brightened 
wonderfully as the frizzled 
bacon - and - eggs and French 
coffee were laid upon the camp- 
table. You know how hungry 
a man gets when he has been 
up before dawn in the open air, 
marshalling the convoy for a 
day’s march. - 

*** Look here,’ he said in a 
burst of pot-luck generosity as 
we pulled up our camp-chairs, 
‘Tl tell you what IT’ll do. 
I'll leave you my note-book, if 
you'll promise to let me have 
it back afterwards. There are 
a few things in it which might 
be useful if ever you do have 
to fall back upon the old pop- 
gun. One never knows in this 
country.’ 

“*T suppose it was origin- 
ally made to be fired?’ I re- 
marked. ‘I saw some villages 
bombarded pretty thoroughly 
on the way up with these same 
7-pounders.’ 

“He regarded me through 
his monocle with very much the 
same kind of expression that I 
once saw on the face of eminent 
counsel listening to the com- 


ments of a county magistrate 
in a preliminary cause célébre. 

** Well,’ he said, after a 
pause, ‘all I can tell you is 
this. If you want to fire the 
gun just for the sake of making 
a noise, shove in a plain charge 
of gunpowder. If you are really 
up against anything, use double- 
common shell. For stopping a 
rush, case-shot is better stuff— 
though wait until they get quite 
close, so that if it does blow 
you up, they go with you. 
But for the sake of Mike don’t 
touch the shrapnel—let the 
beastly stuff rot in its boxes. 
As for the war-rockets, my 
parting advice is, leave them 
alone too. But if you are ever 
tempted to sample them, let 
somebody else do the manipu- 
lating, and for your health’s 
sake try and find some excuse 
to get a mile or so away. 
Good-bye and good luck !’ 

“It was the last I ever saw 
of him, for he died of dysentery 
in the General Hospital at 
Freetown a month afterwards. 
His orderly lost the heavy 
travelling filter on the way 
back, we heard. 

*“* When the last of the column 
had disappeared over the dis- 
tant ridge, the three of us held 
a council of war. There were a 
hundred and one things to dis- 
cuss appertaining to this iso- 
lated little world of our very 
own—a defence scheme, mail 
runners, daily routine of drill, 
guards, and pickets. Yet so 
remote was the mere thought 
of artillery that it never even 
occurred to me to mention to 
the others my intensive gun- 
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nery course at breakfast that 
morning. But I was very 
young in those days, and knew 
little about Africa. So they 
remained in blissful ignorance 
of the unholy armoury stowed 
away in the hut behind my 
house. 

“The days jogged along, 
more pleasantly, in fact, than 
you would think. We man- 
aged to get in a certain amount 
of rough shooting—it’s very 
much the same sort of country 
as this really, with any amount 
of bush-fowl, partridge, and 
green pigeon. Half a mile 
away, at the bottom of the 
hill, there was a deepish stream 
swarming with fish, but for 
“some reason or another, the 
only ones we ever managed 
to catch were full of small 
bones, and had that beastly 
muddy taste that is charac- 
teristic of most river fish in 
West Africa. But our nights 
seldom dragged, for our cheery 
young Trinity medico possessed 
a fund of original anecdote— 
Rabelaisian mostly, I regret 
to say, but certainly inex- 
haustible enough to have quali- 
fied him for a billet upon the 
staff of a certain famous sport- 
ing paper. He died of enteric, 
poor chap, during the South 
African War. 

“Of the late insurgents we 
saw nothing. We had a ‘ pal- 
aver’ now and again with the 
sullen bush natives of the 
locality, who were designedly 
slow in the matter of supplying 
foodstuffs for the troops; and 
sometimes an unfortunate run- 
ner set out for the next out- 
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post and never returned. Be- 
yond this, there seemed little 
or nothing to worry us. 

“I shan’t forget the evening 
when we were sitting out on 
our little parapet, which over- 
looked the country around. It 
was just about sunset, and I 
think the doctor was telling 
us another of his stories—I’m 
not sure. Anyhow, Billy, who 
had wonderful eyesight, sud- 
denly pointed past me towards 
the ridge a mile or so to the 
north. It was where the laterite 
bush-path, our one and only 
link with far-off civilisation, 
just topped the sky-line and 
began to be visible, wriggling 
towards us through the dense 
undergrowth like a thin reddish 
snake. I turned quickly in 
my chair and saw something 
white fluttering in the distance. 

*“* Runner!’ I exclaimed, 
glancing at Billy, whose eyes 
were eagerly following the 
figure. ‘ English mail perhaps.’ 

“But it wasn’t the English 
mail. It was a despatch from 
Headquarters, franked by the 
Staff Officer and marked ‘ Press- 
ing.’ I can’t remember the 
exact wording, but the gist of 
it was that certain chiefs in 
the district, whose loyalty was 
not yet above suspicion, had 
been ordered to report to No. 3 
Outpost on a certain date with 
their village heads. They were 
to be received as friends, and 
were to be given a demonstra- 
tion with war-rockets and a 
7-pounder gun, the latter to 
be fired at any old stockade 
or deserted building in the 
neighbourhood. A full report 
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was to be submitted afterwards 
to Freetown. 

““*Three cheers for the 
Staff!’ exclaimed Billy, when 
I had finished reading this 
most exciting despatch. 
‘They’ve forgotten that the 
artillery left with the column.’ 

“Then it was that I had to 
confess the melancholy truth— 
that I was the authorised R.A. 
deputy, with gun, rockets, shells, 
and shrapnel complete. The 
doctor laughed immoderately 
—rather unfeelingly, I thought 
—when I disclosed my training 
and qualifications, but Billy 
took it very philosophically. 
‘It’s all in the day’s work,’ he 


‘said. ‘ We'll get through some- 


how.’ 

“TI had almost forgotten the 
gunner subaltern’s note-book, 
but later in the evening I fished 
it out of the bottom of one of 
my uniform cases. In the end, 
however, it didn’t help us much. 
It consisted of a palimpsest of 
painfully illegible entries in ink 
and pencil. After close study 
these latter proved to be noth- 
ing more technical than a record 
of wages owing to servants, 
interspersed here and there with 
curious home addresses, and 
memoranda of a distinctly inti- 
mate nature. Now and again 
we succeeded in disinterring 
fragments of what appeared to 
be gunnery lore; but, consist- 
ing as it did chiefly of little 
addition and multiplication 
sums, having reference appa- 
rently to sighting calculations, 
it was of no immediate use. 

“The next morning we 
Opened up the arsenal and 


brought forth the 7-pounder. 
It was one of those light 
stumpy little muzzle - loaders 
that could be carried by a 
couple of men. You remember 
the things that they used to 
fire with a bag of powder. 
And it looked to us nearly as 
prehistoric as the old Brown 
Bess, and it wanted some polish- 
ing up too, but I very soon got 
a fatigue party on to that. In 
the meantime, Billy, who was 
Superintending the removal of 
the stock of missiles, had made 
a horrible discovery. White 
ants had been busy at work, 
and had consumed most of the 
outer wooden cases, labels and 
all. The hermetically - sealed 
inner tins had held their own, 
of course, but the devil of it 
was that we couldn’t tell which 
was shrapnel and which the 
less unhealthy projectiles. It 
was a disconcerting moment 
when even Billy forgot for 
once to console us with the 
philosophy that it was ‘all in 
the day’s work.’ We knew at 
any rate which was the gun- 
powder, as the lad from Trinity 
remarked ; but this truly Irish 
optimism was discounted by 
the fact that of itself gun- 
powder couldn’t possibly de- 
monstrate the effective results 
of artillery fire. Above all, 
there was that report to Head- 
quarters. 

“JT should have mentioned 
long before this that our little 
garrison included in its ranks 
a most useful person, a hospital 
dresser, whose official name was 
Sumailah. By reason of a 
broad sunny grin that never 
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deserted his shining ebony 
features, no matter whether 
he was assisting in the cutting 
of a poisoned arrow out of a 
quivering wretch, or staggering 
in at the tail-end of a twenty- 
mile march with a wounded 
man across his broad shoulders 
—and I’ve actually seen him 
doing both,—he was known to 
everybody on the Column as 
‘Smiler.2 He was suspected 
more than once of purloining 
medical comforts, and had a 
proven weakness for the brandy 
in the emergency chest. But, 
on the other hand, he was 
ready to tackle anything; and 
I believe he would have essayed 
an amputation entirely on his 
own just as cheerfully and con- 
fidently as he issued out the 
daily ration of quinine. Such 
a man is useful—on occasions 
—in Africa. 

“* Well, the more we realised 
the difficulties, the less we 
liked the prospect before us, 
and I felt half-inclined to send 
a diplomatic note to Head- 
quarters explaining the circum- 
stances. But it was my first 
command, and by that time 
I knew just enough to appre- 
ciate the effective value of the 
audacia pro muro principle in 
bush warfare. 

“Tf only I could fire the 
rocket,’ I said to Billy, ‘I’d 
chance it.’ 

“The effect of my remark 
was totally unexpected. A 
voice, which was neither still 
nor small, spoke from behind 
us. 

“* * Rocker, 
rocker,’ it said. 


sah ; 


I savvy 
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“We all turned and met 
the invincible grin of the hos- 
pital dresser. Across his shoul- 
der was slung a bulky Red 
Cross haversack extruding odds 
and ends of cotton-wool, pink 
dressings, and bandages. 

*** Well,’ I said sternly, after 
an impressive pause, ‘ what 
do you know about rockets ?’ 

“ He stood up to our scrutiny 
easily enough. You know how 
one usually sizes up a native 
by the way he meets your eye. 

‘“**T was gunner, sah, before 
they make me hospital,’ was 
his answer. It was straight- 
forward enough, and welcome, 
too, at that moment. 

**Can you fire a rocket?’ 
I asked. 

“<Yes, sah. I fire plenty 
rocker Sa’ Leone.’ 

*“*And do you savvy big 
gun ?’ 

** * Yes, sah, I fire him plenty 
too.’ And he plunged into a 
mass of detail, begetting con- 
fidence as he went along by 
frequent reference to gunnery 
technicalities. I must confess 
we were rather impressed. Had 
we been Latins, we should 
doubtless have embraced him. 
As it was, we decided there and 
then to confer upon him the 
local and honorary rank of 
master gunner; and for the 
remainder of that day we went 
about our various duties with 
a cheerful and confident sense 
of thankfulness to Providence. 

“The chiefs began to arrive 
the same evening. They were 
evidently potentates of some 
importance, for they were ac- 
companied by cohorts of fear- 
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some-looking savages adequate- 
ly armed with spears, swords, 
poisoned arrows, and flint-lock 
guns. By the following after- 
noon a noisy and formidable 
host had assembled on the 
slopes of the ridge, beating tom- 
toms and, for all we knew, 
debating amongst themselves 
whether to rush the tiny fort 
and flay us alive in the broil- 
ing sun like the wretched mis- 
sionaries, and afterwards take 
easy sanctuary with all our 
arms and ammunition across 
the adjacent border. 

“We received the chiefs one 
by one, beginning with the 
leader, a very astute-looking 
old gentleman, whose years 
easily exceeded our three ages 
put together. Through the 
medium of the interpreter, I 
explained that early on the 
morrow there would be a re- 
view and a grand salvo of the 
guns that speak from afar. 
I fixed the hour for eight, and 
although I exhorted them all 
to be present, I must confess 
I cherished a secret hope that 
they would excuse themselves, 
or say they had to return to 
their villages before nightfall. 
But no—it was only too evident 
that we should have to see it 
through. 

“That night we drew up our 
Staff plans. First of all, there 
was to be a march-past of the 
company, then bayonet exer- 
cise followed by a charge, and 
after that the grand gasconade 
with gun and rockets, as per 
orders. For our target we 
decided upon a deserted farm- 
house about half a mile distant. 
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‘It was with a sense of con- 
fident relief early the next 
morning that I noted the work- 
manlike manner in which the 
tutelary ‘Smiler’ handled the 
shells; and I think I should 
have left the whole of the artil- 
lery display in his hands en- 
tirely, firing and all, had not 
a chance incident shown that 
his technique was by no means 
infallible. 

‘* “Ts that shrapnel ? ’ I asked, 
as he proceeded to extract a 
particularly villainous - looking 
missile from a dry-rotted double 
wooden box, whose labels had 
long since disappeared. 

‘*** Yes, sah, this be him,’ 
he replied, dumping it down 
casually on the gravel. 

* Recollecting the earnest 
exhortations of the gunnery 
subaltern on the subject of 
the shrapnel, I was about to 
give him orders not to open 
any more of this particular 
brand when my eye caught a 
scrap of blue paper at the 
bottom of the empty box. I 
picked it up, and found it was 
the remains of one of those 
packing-notes that the Wool- 
wich checkers slip in before 
the inner case is soldered down. 
It was adorned with a broad 
arrow, under which was the 
almost obliterated device, ‘Shell, 
Double, Common, Mark Two.’ 
This was the stuff we were to fire 
at the farmhouse an hour later. 

““* What did you say this 
was?’ I asked quickly. He 
wavered. ‘Munition for sebben- 
poundah, sah.’ 

“*'Yes, you ass, 
What kind ? ’ 


I know. 
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‘* His eye sought the ground, 
but his grin was more dental 
than ever. ‘I think he be 
what you said he was, sah,’ he 
answered cheerfully. It was 
rather a jar; but for my own 
peace of mind I forbore to 
question him further, especially 
as we had perforce to leave 
the manipulation of the ‘ rocker’ 
blindly in his hands. 

*Partaking of a _ hearty 
breakfast, we walked firmly 
out at the stroke of eight, as 
Billy remarked afterwards. 
There was a deafening hubbub 
as we came into view; the 
hillside was alive with at least 
a couple of thousand half- 
naked black spearmen, all mani- 
festly excitable and _ restive. 
I don’t know how Billy and 
the Irishman felt—they never 
told me; but for my own part, 
I had a sort of detached and 
decidedly uncomfortable con- 
viction that we were trying to 
bluff a critical situation, and 
that the chances were about 
even either way. 

““The chiefs were bunched 
together in an uneasy and sus- 
picious group behind me under 
the flagstaff. One of them in 
particular I shall never forget 
—a huge hideous coal-black 
negro, festooned about the 
middle with a collection of 
dirty feathers strung upon 
layers of greasy cords. It was 
his eyes, though, that revolted 
me. They were red-rimmed 
and bloodshot, as _ glinting 
and murderous-looking as the 
big bright shovel-headed spear 
that he carried. However, I 
turned my back on him. I 
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had my job of work to get 
through. 

“TI lifted my hand, and the 
interpreter who was by my 
side turned about, faced the 
assembly, and shouted some 
guttural order in the vernacu- 
lar. The noise gradually sub- 
sided ; and then suddenly we 
heard a sharp familiar word of 
command from behind the san- 
gar that walled in the bar- 
racks. At the same moment 
there burst forth a brave fan- 
fare of the two bugles, and the 
tiny garrison of fifty marched 
boldly out in front of the as- 
sembly. Billy had polished up 
his bronze stars and buttons 
that morning, and when he 
saluted with his sword as he 
passed the flagstaff at the head 
of the company, I felt—well, 
one of those Quixotic thrills 
that one is half-ashamed of 
almost at the time—you know 
what it is on these occasions. 

“The company went through 
the bayonet exercise pretty 
smartly, executed a vigorous 
charge, and formed a lightning 
rallying square; but none of 
these evolutions seemed to im- 
press our guests very much. 
Some of them, in fact, looked 
bored. At last, the time arrived 
for the artillery display. 

“The deadly field-piece, bur- 
nished down to the last screw- 
head, and scintillating and 
shimmering in the early rays 
of the sun, was then drawn up 
in front of the flagstaff. Along- 
side stood the ministrant master 
gunner, rigged out impressively 
for the occasion in a brand- 
new khaki uniform, a sergeant’s 
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scarlet sash over his shoulder, 
and a gold-laced field-service 
cap that I had discarded, 
perched diminutively and in- 
securely upon his woolly 
cranium. 

“The interpreter then de- 
livered to the chiefs and fol- 
lowers assembled the transla- 
tion of a speech that we had 
elaborated the evening before. 
It was to the effect that the 
weapon before them, whose 
wonderful powers they were 
about to witness, was but one 
of the smallest of the ten 
thousand engines of war be- 
longing to the Great White 
Queen; that, as it spoke, it 
sent forth flames that could 
eat up whole villages miles 
away; and that in token 
thereof, I would cause to be 
devoured the farmhouse they 


all could see down by the river. 
There was a dead hush as I 
waved my hand impressively 


towards our objective. I then 
approached the monster, and 
having superintended its cor- 
tect loading, as far as I was 
able, with the ‘common shell,’ 
I aligned the sights myself, 
seized the lanyard and gave a 
feeble tug, closing my eyes 
momentarily as I did so. 

“Nothing happened. I 
waited a few seconds, and then 
turned appealingly towards the 
master gunner. But that un- 
speakable calf in lion-skin stood 
there impassive, except for that 
infernal grin. 

“It sounds Gilbertian, I 
know ; it is Gilbertian, looking 
back across the gulf of twenty- 
five years; but you would 
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hardly realise what I felt like 
just at the moment. It was 
my first command, and I was 
only a boy, you must remember. 

“You know how quickly 
one’s mind works as a rule in 
a crisis. Suddenly it flashed 
upon me that in the excite- 
ment of the moment I had 
clean forgotten to prick the 
powder-bag. So I set my 
teeth, and fully expecting a 
tremendous explosion right in 
my face, I withdrew the de- 
tonator and jabbed at the 
wretched thing through the 
touch-hole with the regulation 
instrument. I then inserted 
a new detonator, and jerked 
the lanyard once more. This 
time there was a deafening 
report right enough, and a 
floating veil of whitish-grey 
smoke; a series of excited 
evolutions around the gun on 
the part of the master gunner 
and an awed hush behind the 
flagstaff. 

“Never until my dying day 
shall I forget the moment the 
cloud cleared. The whiff from 
a Chinese cracker, or cordite 
even, on a rifle-range, is suffi- 
cient to bring back that scene. 
There stood the old farmhouse 
with its grass roof perfectly 
intact; but Allah be praised ! 
about a quarter of a mile 
farther west, another large 
thatched building had burst 
into flames. Turning to the 
chiefs, I explained—God for- 
give me—that at the last mo- 
ment I had changed the fire- 
rod, as they had all witnessed, 
deciding to smite the more 
distant and therefore more diffi- 
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cult objective. Murmurs arose 
from the crowd, whether of 
awe or incredulity I did not 
pause to ascertain. 

“For the crucial test lay in 
front of us, and now every- 
thing depended upon the 
vaunted skill of our specious 
master gunner. The valedic- 
tory words of the artillery sub- 
altern came echoing back in 
all their horrid clarity : ‘ Find 
some excuse to get a mile or 
so away... .’ However, this 
was out of the question, and 
we had to trust our man and 
take the chances. 

“Following a prearranged 
plan, I gave the word of com- 
mand, and the master gunner 
stepped forward. You know 
what the average African negro 
is like in front of an audience 
—either he is hopelessly ob- 
sessed. with the idea of his own 
importance, or else he loses his 
head altogether. Well, at first 
the Avatar wasn’t in it with 
this chap. He went up to his 
rocket-stand, changed its posi- 
tion at least a dozen times, and 
behaved exactly as though he 
were about to perform a miracle 
or give a conjuring entertain- 
ment. Twenty yards behind, 
the doctor and I exchanged 
savage comments upon his pro- 
longed antics—but we were 
helpless. Finally, after curvet- 
ing around his thrice accursed 
‘rocker,’ he dashed up to it 
exactly as a pagan does to his 
juju, and fired it. There was 
a faint sizzle, and then a dis- 
concerting silence, whilst he 
stood in a most unmilitary 
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attitude—hands on hips, chin 
and blubber-lips thrust well 
forward, looking atthe infernal 
machine with an expression 
that was really vindictive. I 
could stand it no longer. I 
stepped forward intending to 
insert a new rocket and fire 
it myself, when whouff !—there 
was a tremendous flash and a 
bang. The rocket flew up- 
wards with a series of spasmodic 
crackles, then executed a won- 
derful lightning parabola to- 
wards the rear, and to my 
horror made a straight fiery 
course for the huge assembly 
on the hillside. 

“Never have I witnessed 
such a pandemonium! The 
savages scattered right and 
left, shrieking, whooping, and 
tumbling over each other to 
get away. Some of them bolted 
atavistically up the nearest 
tree; others made direct for 
the empty grass huts behind 
the barracks. Fortunately, the 
rocket passed just over their 
heads, then made another 
erratic and incandescent dive, 
burying itself this time well 
into the earth. The whole 
thing was over in a fraction 
of the time I’ve taken to 
describe it, but there’s no 
doubt it was the great event 
of the day, the turning-point 
possibly — who knows? It 
might have been a bad look- 
out for us, though, had they 
taken it into their heads that 
it was aimed at them, or even 
if our own troops had ducked 
or spread. As it was, our 
master gunner very nearly suc- 
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ceeded in landing us in a mess, 
even after this priceless per- 
formance. I fancy he was 
under the impression that he 
was the deus ex machina; 
anyhow, he marched straight 
un to where those chiefs and 
their followers were gradually 
cooling down, and proceeded 
to harangue them. I noticed 
that he kept one eye upon us, 
however, and it is quite pos- 
sible he cherished a hope that 
he was successfully explaining 
away his inadequate technique. 

‘““* Some bad man live among 
your slaves,’ he shouted ; ‘some 
damfool who no fear rocker. 
But rocker be proper juju. He 
savvy and he go kill your bad 
man one-time. Rocker go catch 
him bimeby.’ But, happily, 


the chiefs did not understand 
pidgin English ; and the doctor 


hurled a clod of earth at him 
before he got any further. 
“That same night a runner 
left the camp for Freetown 
bearing an official document 
addressed to the Staff Officer, 
informing him that, in accord- 
ance with instructions, a de- 
monstration had been given 
that morning before the chiefs, 
that a farmhouse had been 
destroyed by gunfire, and a 
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war-rocket discharged with 
great effect.”’ 

The speaker paused. His 
silver miniatures tinkled faintly 
as he leant slowly forward and 
tapped his pipe-bowl against 
the foot-rest of the chair. The 
night breeze had sprung up, 
and it was rather chilly. 

‘“‘T’ve often wondered,” re- 
marked the engineer reflectively 
from the depths of his chair, 
“supposing we had to build 
our bridges and culverts on 
the same principle that we’ve 
built the Empire—— But 
there, a thing like that could 
only have happened in West 
Africa.” 

““T don’t know,” said the 
Senior Political, glancing at his 
wrist - watch. ‘How about 
Clive in India? ButIhope you 
hadn’t any more field-days like 
that, sir? ” 

“No!” said the Resident, 
as he got up slowly. ‘“ There 
was a demonstration of a dif- 
ferent sort, though, before that 
week was out, when the doctor 
unearthed our master gunner’s 
documents, and we discovered 
that the blighter had been dis- 
charged after three months’ 
service as unlikely to become 
an efficient soldier.”’ 
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I witt make bold to write 
this famous name without the 
** Saint ’’ which habitually goes 
before, or the “ Apostle of the 
Indies ’’ which commonly fol- 
lows. The omission is not due 
to any doubt that the epithets 
are deserved, nor from lack of 
respect for what they mean. 
But the subject of this modest 
inquiry is the intrepid gentle- 
man of Navarre, who wore 
himself to death within eleven 
short years in an heroic effort 
to achieve a great adventure. 
If the question is put, How 
can we leave aside the “ sanc- 


tity ’’ of one who lives in the 


memory of the world as a 
saint, and for no other reason, 
the answer is just that nothing 
is easier nor more critical, con- 
sidering the way in which the 
life of Francis Xavier has been 
written. 

The authors of the first lives, 
the editors of the first pub- 
lished letters, were his brother 
Jesuits. I impute no dis- 
honesty to them. It was 
natural, honourable if you like, 
that they should wish to ad- 
vance his glory, and that of the 
Company, by presenting him 
as a wonder of orthodox piety, 
an instrument employed by 
God for the working of miracles. 
Therefore the life of this very 
genuine man has been wrapped 
as in a cocoon of legend, not 
truly ancient and spontaneous 
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but of the edifying letter kind. 
Some told how he raised the 
dead—and how of so great a 
saint this must be believed. 
Besides, they insisted, we have 
the testimony, much of it given 
about sixty years after his 
death, in the process of canon- 
isation, of ancient natives of 
Gilolo or other remote spots, 
who had heard from their 
fathers, who had been told 
by a sailor, &c. Xavier could 
not do the most ordinary 
rational thing—make a very 
probable guess that the ship 
in which he was sailing to 
China had overshot her port, 
or that a vessel which had 
sailed, overloaded and notori- 
ously rotten, from Cochin, had 
failed to reach Lisbon. without 
supplying an excuse for gush- 
ings of credulity. We are not 
told what exact words he used, 
but only what some one of 
goodwill, desirous of showing 
that he also knew of a miracle, 
was prepared to affirm that a 
credible witness had recorded 
that it was commonly reported 
that, and so on. To all this 
and its inseparable twang of 
the seminary are to be added 
the fanfaronades of belief of 
such as are Catholic because 
it is very ‘‘ castizo ’’—that is, 
genuine and truly Spanish in 
Spain, and in the true French 
tradition in France—to be so. 
In the man himself there is 
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nothing of all this. Xavier 
was not an exception to Gib- 
bon’s rule that the great saints 
never Claimed miraculous 
powers for themselves. He 
did, indeed, see the hand of 
God stretched forth to protect, 
or raised to punish, in the 
affairs of this world; so did 
all serious men and women of 
the age he lived in—Roman 
Catholics, Anglicans, Luther- 
ans, or Calvinists. But he 
never says in any of his numer- 
ous and excellent letters that 
he had the gift of tongues, or 
that when he preached in Por- 
tuguese to a crowd of Japanese 
or Malays who did not know 
that language they heard him 
in their own, and were con- 
verted by the ten thousand ; 
or that he turned hurricanes 
to calms by dipping his staff 
in the sea; or that he raised 
the dead. When a friend who 
had heard how he revived a 
corpse asked him for the truth 
of the story, he put his hands 
on the man’s shoulders and 
laughed in his face. That he 
would have been profoundly 
happy if he could have felt 
sure that the Almighty had 
used him as an instrument of 
divine power is certain; so 
again would any Roman Catho- 
lic, Anglican, Lutheran, or Cal- 
vinist of the age. But he never 
said that what he wished to be 
true was indeed the truth 
because of his desire. So we 
will leave such sanctity aside. 
The early years of his life 
belong to the history of the 
Jesuits. It is in India only 
that he is interesting and im- 
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portant to us. For the begin- 
ning it is enough to record that 
he was the younger son of a 
Navarrese gentleman, Juan de 
Jasso, and his wife, Maria de 
Azpilecueta y Xavier, and was 
born in 1507. Dofia Maria 
was an heiress, and she it was 
who brought the estate on the 
south side of the Pyrenees. 
Francis took her maternal name 
of Xavier according to a com- 
mon custom of Spain in that 
age when the fortune came 
from the mother, or hers was 
the more distinguished pedi- 
gree. He received his univer- 
sity training in the Santa Bar- 
bara in Paris, a college much 
favoured by the WNavarrese. 
Here it was that he met 
Ignatius Loyola, and fell under 
his influence, not, it is said, 
without a battle for his own 
independence. He was one of 
the original seven with whom 
the company began. He went 
to Rome with Loyola, and 
there he was chosen to head 
the mission which was to be 
sent to India at the request 
of the King of Portugal and 
with his support. The choice 
was made at an emergency. 
Nicholas Bovadilla, another of 
the seven, had been selected 
for the post, but he fell ill. 
Death of others, says Bacon 
in his calm way, is one of the 
elements of fortune. But for 
the illness of Bovadilla, Xavier 
would have remained in Europe, 
and might be now but a shadow 
of a name with Salmeron or 
Lainez. If the fact were not 
so characteristic of the time 
and its religious spirit, one 
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would rather not have to record 
that he deliberately refused to 
turn aside to say farewell to 
his mother, though his road 
took him close to her house at 
Xavier. There was an ugly 
pedantry in such an interpre- 
tation of the well-known text, 
and a kind of slavish copying 
of precedents. The piety which 
imposed on a man the obliga- 
tion to show inhumanity, or 
told him there was merit in 
inflicting sorrow on his mother, 
was at heart brutal. One 
almost feels that Xavier on 
this occasion at least was chiefly 
desirous to let all men see that 
he was “‘ playing the game.” 
He and his few companions 
left Lisbon on 7th April 1541, 
and reached Goa in May of 
the following year, after a 
dawdling voyage common 
enough with the Portuguese. 
Calms delayed them in the 
Atlantic, and as they took a 
great scoop to the south in 
order to avoid the Cape of 
Good Hope, which they feared 
abjectly, they reached the 
Mozambique Channel too late 
in the season, and were com- 
pelled to winter at the island 
of the name. The miseries of 
the voyage were of the char- 
acter usual in the overcrowded, 
ill-fed, and filthy carracks. Dis- 
ease haunted them all along— 
and death. While on the way 
Xavier did indeed “play the 
game,” and the phrase is used 
in no disparaging sense. He 
had adopted voluntary poverty. 
Therefore he would not allow 
aught to be done for him which 
his own hands could do for 


himself. He would have no 
servant. He gave up the cabin 
assigned him to the sick. Much 
of his time was spent, to the 
surprise and almost the scandal 
of the higher ranks, amid the 
poorest, the rudest, and the 
most vicious of the crew and 
passengers. There was assur- 
edly no democratic sentiment 
in this devotion of himself to 
the lowest and most gross. All 
he did, and all he abstained 
from doing, points to another 
interpretation. We gather that 
he never quite lost hope of 
those sinners who erred from 
“the sins of man” which are 
the lusts of the flesh. They 
might be turned to good if 
only it was possible to work on 
their emotions, and one way 
of influencing them was to set 
the example of renunciation of 
all they thought desirable. 
Xavier ate only once a day, 
allowed himself only four hours’ 
sleep in the twenty-four. He 
took care that his food should 
be insipid. On shore in India 
he made long journeys on foot 
in the greatest heats, living on 
the rice he could get by beg- 
ging. It was a custom of his 
to make sacrifice vicariously 
for the sins of others. A few 
years of such living in defiance 
of nature killed him at the 
age of forty-five. But he had 
awed some of those he meant 
to save. Now and then one of 
them repented, and some re- 
pentances were lasting. 

It seems at first sight, or it 
may seem, strange that he is 
not to be found making similar 
efforts to redeem the very 
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many Portuguese who exceeded 
in craft, corruption, extortion. 
They were far worse and more 
fatal, and yet he did not bestir 
himself for them. Indeed, he 
may be found advising, or 
rather directing, mission priests 
to abstain from wounding the 
vanity of vicious officials by 
rebuke. It would only exas- 
perate them to become more 
actively malignant. Yet when 
you look into the difference, 
there is no inconsistency. The 
mere animal with his crude 
human sins can be worked on. 
Nothing can be done with the 
crafty intriguer who steals, 
cheats, and extorts by hidden 
devices. He is given over to 
the sins of the devil, and his 
appointed place waits for him. 
Xavier turned from the already 
lost to where souls might be 
saved. 


At Goa, Xavier is said to 
have wrought a great reforma- 
tion in a community which 
had taken to neglecting re- 


ligion. In a very few years 
he was agreeing with the last 
great viceroy of the Portuguese, 
Jao de Castro, that Goa was 
hopelessly corrupt. What he 
had done in 1542 was to set 
going a ‘‘revival.”” We know 
the thing so well from our 
experience that the word is 
enough. The novelty of his 
preaching, his example, and 
the pleasure of sharing in an 
excited crowd were equal to 
promoting frequent com- 
munions, daily confessions, 
much repetition of pious 
phrases ; and when the fashion 
grew stale, the emotion rolled 
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away like the smoke of straw, 
a& humo de pajas they say in 
his own Spain. The futility of 
the reformation so called was 
a bitter disappointment to 
Xavier. But he was too much 
a man of his time, too much 
the pupil of scholastic training 
and theology, ever to guess why 
he inevitably failed. To him, 
and to many who lived after 
him, it seemed a plain truth 
that if men and women could 
be persuaded or forced to re- 
peat certain pious gestures and 
words often enough and long 
enough, a habit of religion 
would be formed. So it could 
after a sort—after the manner 
of the mob which shouted 
“Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians,” and knew not why. 
Something more is needed to 
work a religious reformation. 
The sixteenth and seventeenth 
verses of the 51st Psalm and 
the fifth chapter of Amos tell 
us what that is. The needful 
was not provided at Goa.. 
Therefore the revival exhausted 
itself, and the Goanese forgot 
all about it even as the crowd 
at Ephesus when it had shouted 
itself hoarse went about its 
business, or its vices, and 
thought no more of the matter. 

Xavier left Goa to his sub- 
ordinate mission priests, and 
went to the coast by Cape 
Comorin in 1543. He had 
great hopes that he would find 
a rich field whereon to raise a 
harvest for Christianity. Some 
ten years before the pearl 
fishers of the coast had pro- 
fessed their willingness to be 
converted if only the Portuguese 
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would protect them from the 
ravages of certain plunderers 
from the hills, who are spoken 
of as “ Badages.”’ Some help 
they had had, and there had 
been a nominal conversion on 
an apparently considerable 
scale. Then the unhappy Para- 
vas had been neglected. Here 
among a mild docile race—or 
one which seemed to be gentle 
and easily managed—Xavier 
could fairly look for victory. 
For three years he toiled among 
them, and this was the out- 
come of his labours. “I tell 
you plainly,’ he wrote to his 
attendant priest Francis Man- 
cias, “‘I am sometimes weary 
of my life, and think I had 
better rather (sic) die for re- 
ligion than live in the sight of 
so many and such grievous 


outrages upon the majesty of 
God, especially when I cannot 


help seeing them, and yet 
cannot prevent them.” All his 
work had been ruined by the 
brutality of the Portuguese, 
and especially by one Cosmao 
de Payva, an official, but a 
ruffian and pirate, who had 
a fort at Tuticorin, and became 
so intolerable that the natives 
clearly summoned in the hated 
Badages to drive him away. 
One is glad to know that he 
was soundly beaten, and lost 
all his booty. But such relief 
as the Paravas obtained did 
not come from the Portuguese 
or the missionaries or the gov- 
ernment at Goa. The Badages’ 
devilry drove out the worse 
devilry of Cosmao de Payva. 
In that there was no gain to 
Christianity. But even if there 
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had been no Cosmao de Payva, 
it is to the last degree doubtful 
whether Xavier could have won 
any lasting success. The mild 
natives, who would promise 
anything, profess anything, to 
win the favour of the powerful 
white man, were for ever laps- 
ing back into their thousands- 
of-years-old beliefs and habits 
of life. Neither can it be judged 
that Xavier was qualified by 
knowledge for mission work 
among them. The East was 
still new to the European. 
Xavier does not appear even 
to have suspected the existence 
of caste. The Brahmins were 
to him simply sturdy beggars 
and impostors. That there 
was a creed and a philosophy 
of Hinduism was never dis- 
covered by him. Nor had he 
the knowledge of the language, 
which was indispensable. He 
did learn to repeat creeds and 
professions of faith which had 
been translated into the “ Mala- 
bar tongue,” but when he 
wished to go beyond a repeti- 
tion of formulas, he was driven 
to rely on interpreters. In 
one of his letters he complains 
that two men, apparently 
Goanese natives or half-breeds, 
sent him to serve in that capa- 
city, did not so much as know 
Portuguese. He was reduced 
to preach by signs. Francis 
Xavier had obviously not ob- 
served the operation of that 
miracle, which was, they say, 
of daily occurrence with him 
at this time, by which the 
natives heard in the Malabar 
tongue what he spoke in the 
language of Portugal. 
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He grew to despair of effect- 
ing any real good in Southern 
India. Ceylon tempted him 
for a short time, but in the 
midst of his uncertainties there 
came to him a piece of authentic 
news, which pointed to a better 
way, a surer field. It was told 
him by authentic witnesses. A 
Sultan of Macassar, or even 
two, had accepted Christianity, 
and there was need for labourers 
in the harvest. He was not 
bound by superior authority to 
India. The Pope had given 
him legatine powers, and Loyola 
had entrusted the control of 
all Jesuit missions to him. 
And then another influence 


swayed him. From the day 
that the Company began to 
become organised, it was a 
firm belief with them that the 
thing most needful was to win 


the confidence and obedience 
of the upper classes—the “‘ per- 
sonas pudientes ’’ is how they 
word it in Spain. The “ pudi- 
entes”’ are the ‘‘ possessores,”’ 
those who have means and 
strength. At the head and 
above them is the king, or the 
sultan, or the rajah. There- 
fore the cause of religion will 
be best forwarded by gaining 
influence in the king’s court 
and with him. We are not to 
detect mere sycophancy here. 
The Jesuit belief was perfectly 
natural in an age when the 
royal authority was being 
widely developed, and that 
with the entire goodwill of 
the subjects. If German 
princes, kings of the north and 
of England, could lead their 
peoples away from the Pope, 
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their success was but proof 
positive of their power. By 
persuading them to alter their 
course back to the Pope, the 
mischief could be cured. The 
subjects would turn back at 
the order of their rulers. To 
this faith the Jesuits adhered 
for generations. It led them 
to many disappointments, and 
to disasters of which the hor- 
rible. convulsion in Siam in 
1688 was only the most con- 
spicuous in the East. 

At the end of 1545 Xavier 
sailed for the Indian Archi- 
pelago—to begin seven years 
of long voyages, of suffering, 
of exhortations and appeals to 
natives and Portuguese alike. 
The two years of the seven 
actually spent among the islands 
are the most obscure in his 
life. Again and again he van- 
ishes from sight to appear 
once more, pouring out vehe- 
ment eloquence to attentive 
multitudes. Understand him 
they most assuredly did not. 
But he was a wonderful figure ; 
his ringing voice stirred emo- 
tion, and they looked at him 
with awe as probably more 
than human—a wizard, one 
who might do them good, and 
could if offended do them evil. 
A virtue went out of him. 
They marvelled at him, and 
then he passed, and became 
very dim to them. As for 
gains to Christianity, there were 
few even for a time, and none 
which lasted. The result of 
all his labours may be best 
shown by a single fact. The 
Sultans of Macassar, whose con- 
version had drawn him to the 
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East, proved but broken reeds. 
While he was triumphing, so 
it seemed, Islam was steadily 
gaining ground. It effected 
its final conquest of Macassar 
in the generation following his 
death. The mission to the 
Indian islands ended as the 
other in Southern India had 
done. Conversions proved skin- 
deep, mere bubblings of mob 
excitement—no more lasting 
nor more profitable than the 
revival he aroused at Malacca, 
as he had done at Goa. Of 
what avail was it to stir lan- 
guid Portuguese and half-breeds 
into paroxysms of frequent 


communion, daily confession, 
and of penances which were 
chiefly successful in stimulating 
the nerves, when the vices of lust 
and greed stood unchanged ? 


The Portuguese officials were 
all of the stamp of Cosmao de 
Payva, and, like him, they 
cursed the apostle of the Indies 
to his face with brutal insult, 
or sneered and went their way 
when he threatened to inter- 
fere with their gains or their 
passions. When Xavier re- 
turned to India in 1548 he 
would have despaired wholly 
if he had not seen another 
hope to grapple to his heart. 
At Malacca and in the islands 
he had heard of Japan. 

If he had not learnt of a 
new opening, Xavier must needs 
have despaired. The letters 
which he began to write after 
his return to India in 1547 
remain on record to show that 
he had come to the conclusion 
reached by another famous 
Roman Catholic missionary two 
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centuries later. The Abbé 
Dubois, after a lifetime spent 
in Southern India, speaking 
with such a knowledge of its 
peoples as the Spaniard could 
not approach even afar off, 
had to decide that Christianity 
was not for them. Without 
being quite so explicit, Xavier 
says the same thing. To the 
Fathers of the Society working 
on the Comorin coast he wrote 
in February 1548: ‘ Trust my 
experience ; all of any moment 
that we can do among this 
nation, all that is worth our 
labour, comes in the end to 
these two kinds of service, 
baptising infants, and teaching 
the children who have any 
capacity for learning.” He 
goes further in writing to 
Loyola: ‘In the first place, 
the whole race of the Indians, 
as far as I have been able to 
see, is very barbarous; and it 
does not like to listen to any- 
thing that is not agreeable to 
its Own manners and customs, 
which, as I say, are barbarous. 
It troubles itself very little 
to learn anything about divine 
things and things which con- 
cern salvation. Most of the 
Indians are of vicious disposi- 
tion, and are adverse to virtue. 
Their instability, levity, and 
inconstaney of mind are in- 
credible; they have hardly 
any honesty, so inveterate are 
their habits of sin and cheat- 
ing.” 

If the ‘Society ’” could ob- 
tain entire control of the train- 
ing of the children, then 4 
foundation might be laid. But 
outside of the narrow strips 
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of land governed by Portu- 
guese Officials this was beyond 
their power. Nor without their 
help was it possible inside. 
Xavier implored the king in a 
long letter to remember his 
duty as a Christian prince, 
and to give orders that “ re- 
ligion’’ might be duly fav- 
oured. The modern verdict is 
that he was asking for re- 
ligious persecution. Of course 
he was. Being a Spaniard, a 
man of the sixteenth century, 
and a Jesuit, he believed that 
it was the duty of all Christian 
rulers to compel heathens and 
heretics to come in. He neither 
hoped nor pretended to believe 
that the king’s orders would 
have much effect. He tells 
John III. in the plainest pos- 
sible words that his commands 
were habitually disregarded. It 
is the limitation imposed on the 
most absolute of monarchs that 
he can never be sure of the 
punctual obedience of his ser- 
vants when once they are out 
of his sight. When the ruler 
was in Lisbon and his servants 
were on the other side of the 
world, he was peculiarly help- 
less. No wonder Xavier longed 
to leave Portuguese India and 
be away from it all. 

Japan tempted him for 
Several reasons. Not the least 
weighty with him was that 
there he would be beyond the 
interference of Portuguese offi- 
cials. Then, too, the Japanese 
had been described to him as 
@ people of pregnant parts, 
alert, open-minded to hear 
and to learn. They had a 
learning of their own, and 
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were gente de razon rational 
beings. They were looked up 
to by other nations. It had 
become a conviction with him 
that no progress would be 
made in the East till some 
people respected by orientals 
had been recruited. Surely if 
the Japanese were indeed 
rational beings, it must be 
possible to show them how 
beautiful Christianity—the true 
Christianity—presented to them 
by orthodox missionaries was, 
and by what cogent reasons it 
was supported. They would 
yield to argument, being a 
learned reasoning people. He 
had met some of them in the 
islands, and found them far 
superior in intelligence to the 
native Malays. A handful had 
come back with him to Goa, 
and were being trained in the 
College of Santa Fé by Jesuits. 
They mastered Portuguese 
rapidly, and were soon fit to 
begin Latin. He would have 
competent interpreters this 
time. 

It would be a mistake to 
assume that conversion of the 
heathen was the only, or even 
that it was always the chief, 
preoccupation of Francis 
Xavier. He was the head of 
the Jesuit mission and the 
manager of all its affairs, finan- 
cial as well as spiritual. Some 
of his letters of direction to 
members of the Society reach 
the proportion of treatises. 
They go into such details as 
the management of the farms 
of the college at Goa and the 
best form of lease. Under 
Jesuit influence the director, 
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or particular religious guide, 
was beginning to usurp part 
of the place of the Confessor. 
Danger lay that way. La 
direction des filles was, in the 
opinion of La Mére Angélique, 
a very dangerous business, be- 
cause of the extremely artful 
nature of those penitents. The 
lady said it, and other ladies 
can have it out with her. 
Pious flirtation, which the 
superior of Port Royal dreaded, 
came mainly by way of France, 
and later than the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Yet 
Xavier had to take notice of 
the perils which lie in wait 
for directors in their relations 
with women. The words may 
be misunderstood, so it is well 
to make haste to note that he 
was thinking of nothing worse 
than the too common inclina- 


tion of wives to make an ally 
of the priest against the hus- 
band. You must, so he told 
Gaspar Baertz, be very carefui 


to support authority. Now 
the husband is the head of 
the wife. Even if there are 
faults on his side, he must 
not be hastily condemned. If 
you openly blame him, the 
‘“‘ passionate minds of women ”’ 
are “incredibly inflated. They 
let themselves loose in future 
in complaints and accusations 
against their husbands, and 
excuses for themselves, heaped 
one on another without end, 
all to be poured with that 
mad loquacity of theirs into 
the ears of the imprudent 
priests who have encouraged 
them.” Discipline must be 
maintained. The wives are to 
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be warned to honour their 
husbands and bear their ways. 
They must be told that this 
is the divine law laid down 
for them, ‘“‘ which in general 
they unconsciously transgress, 
led astray by emotions of anger 
or other passions, too confident 
of their own innocence, and 
excessively indulgent to them- 
selves.” The tone here is 
manly. Whether it will secure 
Xavier the sympathy of more 
than one-half of the human 
race is another question. 

In May 1549 he was again 
in Malacca on his way to Japan 
after a voyage of forty days 
from Cochin. The knowledge 
of the country he was bound 
to possessed by the Portuguese 
was recent, and also limited. 
They had visited the south- 
western coast, and had pene- 
trated a short way inland. 
These early pioneers in the 
interest of trade, of whom, if 
we may take our courage in 
our hands and believe him, one 
was the renowned Fernam 
Mendez Pinto, known to fame 
as “‘ The Liar,” could see what 
lay on the surface, and nothing 
else. The Japanese emigrants 
whom the Jesuits had adopted 
and educated—even the most 
intelligent of them, ‘ Han- 
Siro,” known in Christianity 
as Paul of the Holy Faith— 
could tell little more. They, 
one and all, were of the lower 
ranks, and very ignorant. In 
a vague way Xavier and his 
companions were told that there 
was a ruler of all Japan, who, 
as described, appeared to bear 
some likeness to a Pope. All 
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Europeans continued for gener- 
ations to call the Mikado the 
Pope of Japan; also there were 
diverse great lords. There was 
also a religion which came 
from the famous university of 
Chinhinquo, far away on the 
other side of China. It had been 
founded by Xaqua, son of a 
king. That Xaqua was Sakya 
Mouni, that “‘ the university ”’ 
was India, and that the re- 
ligion was Buddhism, was more 
than the Jesuits could reason- 
ably be expected to guess. 
Nor can any fair critic find 
fault with them for not under- 
standing that Japan was torn 
by religious, political and feudal, 
dissensions, and was to continue 
to be distracted by them till, 
in an evil hour for Christianity, 
the Tokugawa Shoguns im- 
posed peace,’ and then shut 
the door in the face not only 
of comers from the outside but 
of emigrants from within. 

The end was three-quarters 
of a century off when Xavier 
landed at Cagoshima, after a 
seven weeks’ voyage from 
Malacca, in 1549. He had been 
in haste to come on, and could 
not wait till a Portuguese 
boat was ready to sail; so he 
put up with a Chinese junk. 
The length of the voyage was 
not due solely to the bad 
Sailing of that craft: it was 
largely caused by the obstinacy 
of the Chinese crew, which 
would regulate the course by 
casting lots, and then the skip- 
per would consult an oracle 
of the devil which stood on the 
poop. Xavier judged, no doubt 
rightly, that the answers of 
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the oracle were dictated by 
the skipper, who was plotting 
to evade his contract. Still, 
Cagoshima was rvached at last, 
and the missionaries could try 
whether or no the absence 
of brutal Portuguese officials 
would leave them an open 
field and a chance of victory. 
It is to the credit of Kavier’s 
insight and honesty of mind 
that he came very soon to the 
conclusion that mere freedom 
from Portuguese officialdom was 
not enough. There was another 
enemy to be conquered, and he 
was not to be overcome in 
Japan. The foe was spiritual 
and intellectual, and the seat 
of his power was in China. 
Very shortly, in a few days 
in fact, Xavier saw that this 
was not a case of such children 
as the Paravas or the Malays 
of the islands. The high opinion 
of the Japanese which he 
brought with him grew as he had 
closer dealing with them. He 
met their “bonzes”’ in set 
disputations, not unlike the 
encounters of philosophical and 
theological logicians he was 
familiar with at Paris in the 
Santa Barbara. These fencing 
bouts of logic are so ill re- 
ported that no confident judg- 
ment can be expressed about 
them. Mendez Pinto, who 
really was with Xavier in 
Japan and was under his whole- 
some influence less airily men- 
dacious than usual, asserts that 
the great missionary vanquished 
all the bonzes with ease. He 
also asserts that some native 
great? men were deeply im- 
pressed by him. As for this 
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second statement, it is enough 
to note that when the Christian 
missionaries first came, the lay 
element in Japan had been, 
and was, in hot strife with the 
Buddhist monks, who were 
endeavouring to found a theoc- 
racy such as that of Thibet. 
These great men and nobles, 
Daimyos and their Samurai, 
were occasionally tolerant of 
the Christians simply because 
they were the natural enemies 
of the bonzes, and therefore 
possibly useful allies. It is 
pretty clear that now and again 
a Japanese “ great man ”’ found 
amusement in setting the one 
of them against the other, and 
egging them on to fight. This 
toleration was by no means 
universal. Instances of the 
murder of individual Christians 
occurred from time to time. 
Xavier was himself in real 
peril during his last days in 
Japan. Yet in the main he 
was treated in a friendly way. 
The facts that he never rudely 
forced himself on unwilling 
chiefs, and that he was of 
simple dignified bearing, and 
very much a gentleman, helped, 
we may be sure, to recommend 
him to such devotees of fine 
manners as the _ well - bred 
Japanese. He himself, judging 
as he did by the formal Spanish 
standard, found their courtesy 
genuine, but over-elaborate in 
ceremony. 

Mendez Pinto, a quite illiter- 
ate man, who by favour of the 
higher powers wrote a style 
of elegant simplicity, per- 
haps the best Portuguese prose 
there is, might be sure that 
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Xavier was always victorious in 
the disputations. He himself 
showed his innate honesty of 
mind by being far less confident. 
Badly as the debates are re- 
ported, it is clear that the 
bonzes insisted on putting pre- 
liminary questions, all concern- 
ing the divine government of 
the world, such as have ever 
been asked, and never have 
been, and never will be, an- 
swered by the human intelli- 
gence. Once Xavier was forced 
to whisper to a brother mis- 
sionary that the enemy of 
mankind must have prompted 
the ingenuity of the “ posers ”’ 
laid before him, Even if we 
knew more of these logical 
battles of long ago, they could 
not be gone into now. ‘The 
result is all we can be sure of. 
Xavier felt a growing respect 
for the Japanese intelligence. 
He was more and more per- 
suaded that here was a con- 
quest well worth the making. 
But he was continually more 
certain that the work could be 
done only by a large body of 
men of good ability, who had 
received the best scholastic 
training of Europe ; and finally, 
he saw that the source of the 
ideas and the philosophy of 
Japan was in China. So he 
resolved that to China he would 
go. Victory at the source 
would be victory all along the 
length of the stream. 

With this resolution well 
settled in his mind, he came 
back to India for the last 
time. Already he was laying 
his plan for securing the entry 
to China. Diego Pereira, mer 
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chant and shipowner, with 
whom he made the voyage 
back, was to fit out and load 
a ship. He was to obtain a 
commission to go as envoy to 
the Emperor at Pekin from the 
Viceroy at Goa. Xavier was 
to accompany him. It has been 
commonly assumed that the 
plan was fantastic, and that 
his belief that once in the 
country and among a people 
so cultivated as he was told 
the Chinese were, he would 
make good his footing, was 
doomed to bitter disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps, and yet within 
half a century Father Ricci did 
make his way to the court of 
the last of the Ming dynasty, 
and did found a Jesuit mission 
of great fame. Xavier was 
not defeated by the Chinese 
alone. The Viceroy consented 


to his plan, and after spending 


Some time in amending dis- 
orders in the mission which 
had arisen during his absence, 
he sailed for Malacca, where 
he was to wait for Pereira. 
Whatever chance of success 
his adventure had was ruined 
by Ataide, the governor of 
that station. Ataide considered 
that his rights were infringed 
by the mission. He stopped 
Pereira, unshipped the rudder 
of his vessel, and treated him 
aud Xavier with Jack-in-office 
Insolence, 

In deep indignation, but with 
unconquerable resolution, the 
“Apostle of the Indies” re- 
solved to go alone, or accom- 
panied only by a young Chinese, 
who was to serve him as inter- 
preter. Antonio de Santa Fé 
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was a native of Canton, who 
had been kidnapped when a 
mere boy, and had been edu- 
cated by the Jesuits in their 
college at Goa. He had learnt 
Portuguese, and as he had four 
years in “ grammar,” he must 
have known some Latin. But 
when they reached San Chan, 
the island where Portuguese 
traders met Chinese merchants 
in their junks, it was found 
that he had nearly forgotten 
his own language. He prob- 
ably never had known more > 
than the most illiterate dialect 
of Canton, and would have 
been useless as an interpreter. 
His capacity was never put to 
the test. 

Eleven strenuous years and 
persistent neglect of the human 
body had done their work. 
Xavier broke down altogether. 
He lingered for months, growing 
continually weaker, and suffer- 
ing one disappointment after 
another in his efforts to find a 
way into China. His last days 
were passed in a wretched 
straw hut, waited on by Antonio 
de Santa Fé, till he died on 
2nd December 1552. The 
account of his end, drawn up 
by the Chinese convert, is 
touching, and inspires confi- 
dence, for it is entirely free 
from credulity and from the 
too often deliberate dragging 
in of the miraculous of the 
Portuguese. Antonio tells a 
plain tale how his master lay 
and suffered, fell into periods 
of torpor, and woke only to 
utter incoherent words. He 
could understand the Portu- 
guese and the Latin, but could 
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not always catch the meaning 
of what he heard. Perhaps, 
as some have supposed, Francis 
Xavier reverted in his delirium 
to the language of his boyhood 
in Navarre, which was Basque. 

The end of his eleven years’ 
battle was failure. He made 
no permanent conquest for 
Christianity. The Portuguese 
who adored his memory and 
worshipped his relics were un- 
touched by his teaching; but 
who has succeeded where he 
was defeated ? In the Philip- 
pines only have Christian 
teachers succeeded in perma- 
nently converting a large popu- 
lation in the Far East. There 


the Spaniards landed before 
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Mahometism had reached the 
greater islands Luzon and Min- 
danao, and Hinduism had never 
been taught. They had to 
deal with crude unwritten 
paganisms. Against the taught 
and written religions of the 
Far East, Christianity has not 
prevailed. But he added an- 
other to the never too long list 
of heroic figures in the history 
of mankind; and he shines 
among the traders, pirates, and 
seekers after material profit— 
Portuguese, Spanish, English, 
and Dutch, who stormed and 
grasped and fought all over 
the Eastern seas—as one who 
lived for a great idea, and 
died for it too. 
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TALES OF 8.0.8. AND T.T.T. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


I. A GREAT NOISE UPON THE WATERS. 


THE vast Solitude of the 
ancient Seas has gone for ever. 
And it was just that Solitude, 
that stark loneliness, which 
oppresses most the imagination 
of those who read or who write 
of old exploring voyages. For- 
gotten, it must often have 
seemed, of man—and even in 
hours of anguish of God,—the 
stout-hearted voyagers in their 
own little world, bounded by 
their own frail bulwarks, were 
driven in upon themselves, to 
sink or swim, to sicken and 
die, to laugh or go mad. And 
the wonder is that in those 


voyages of long years they did 
not more often go mad. Some- 


times they did. We have 
written of those voyages of 
solitude and silence in our 
“Dead Men’s Tales,’’ and now 
we will turn to the disappear- 
ance of solitude, the dispersal 
of loneliness, and the coming 
of that Great Noise which now 
resounds upon the waters. It 
began as a soft faint whisper 
nearly thirty years ago. And 
from that thin trickle of audible 
signals, first heard by Senatore 
Marconi, has come the mighty 
torrent which we know to-day, 
a torrent which flows invisibly 
(yet clearly to be heard) over 
sea and land until the world 
Itself has become too small to 
bound its possibilities. 


The rapid development of 
wireless telegraphy has been 
due to its inherent simplicity. 
We must not confuse it with 
that much later and much more 
complicated employment of - 
wireless oscillations in broad- 
cast telephony. Telephony de- 
mands the accurate reproduc- 
tion in terms of electrical oscil- 
lations of the wide range of 
vibrations involved in human 
speech and instrumental music. 
This is not possible without 
the infinitely delicate and in- 
finitely responsive thermionic 
valve. But wireless telegraphy 
asks no more than some system 
which will allow the dots and 
dashes of the Morse code to be 
transmitted and picked up, an 
extremely modest demand in 
comparison with the extortion- 
ate requirements of telephony. 
It was discovered quite a long 
time ago that a high tension 
discharge, with a system of 
make and break by which it 
could be controlled, set up 
oscillations in ether, and could 
be employed with a suitable 
detector at the receiving end 
to transmit the dots and dashes 
of Morse. This was the ‘‘spark”’ 
transmitter. 

Ship wireless began with the 
simple and efficient spark trans- 
mitter, and in this year of 
high developments, 1926, is still 
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based upon the spark trans- 
mitter. Fully three-fourths in 
number of those vessels in the 
British mercantile marine which 
are equipped with wireless tele- 
graphic plant under the com- 
pulsory regulations of the Board 
of Trade depend solely on spark 
transmitters, and every vessel 
—whatever its size may be, 
and however elaborate the 
equipment of its wireless house 
—is, under our British laws, 
required to carry an emergency 
spark transmitter worked by 
a simple battery and high- 
tension coil. The first line of 
defence has become the last 
and the most dependable. For 
the spark represents wireless 
telegraphy reduced to its ulti- 
mate elements, and can be 
operated when ships’ engines 
and dynamos have been put 
out of action by a marine dis- 
aster, and all the pretty gadgets 
of latter-day telegraphy and 
telephony have become func- 
tionless. This good old spark 
transmitter, which was once 
the be-all and end-all of ship 
wireless telegraphy, is still its 
ultimate stand-by in extreme 
emergency. 

What the captain of a vessel 
in distress, assisted by his wire- 
less operators, wants to make 
sure of is that every vessel 
within fifty miles shall get his 
distress call, and get it loudly 
and insistently. Whatever his 
own plant may be, he is thrown 
back upon simplicity, for most 
of the ships which may be 
within effective distance will 
be equipped with spark trans- 
mission and crystal detectors. 
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Hence his 8.0.8. appeals are 
firmly hammered out on the 
spark on the standard 600- 
metre wave, a signal which 
every ship within fifty miles 
cannot fail to pick up if the 
wireless operators are on duty 
at their head ’phones. It is 
with ship wireless as_ with 
everything else at sea. In face 
of the elemental perils, all the 
complications and elaborations 
which have been accumulated 
about sea travel are instantly 
shed, and we throw back as 
near as may be to the simple 
expedients of our maritime an- 
cestors. It very often happens 
that wireless telegraphy, re- 
duced to a sudden urgent cry, 
becomes of no immediate avail 
because the stricken ship spills 
its passengers and crew into 
boats, or into the sea itself, 
before help can be rendered. 
But, as will be seen in these 
tales, wireless, by destroying 
the solitude of the seas, has 
very greatly reduced the perils 
of death from abandonment. 
Though the frail and unstable 
steel monster of to-day may 
descend to the depths long 
before help can come to it in 
answer to its wireless calls, yet 
those who are cast on the mercy 
of the waters presently find 
succour in the rescuing vessels 
which their wireless calls have 
summoned. 

One of the deepest tragedies 
of war is that so much of the 
effort and learning stimulated 
by war is scrapped when peace 
returns to the world. But it 
was not so with wireless teleg- 
raphy. The developments and 
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experience of war-time could 
be turned immediately to the 
furtherance of safety in peace, 
to the pushing back, as it: were, 
of that danger line which is 
never far from any ship at sea 
in any waters. In 1919 the 
compulsory wireless of D.O.R.A. 
was made permanent by British 
legislation, and ever since the 
Board of Trade has tactfully 
yet relentlessly been stiffening 
its regulations and pushing up 
the standard of wireless equip- 
ment in our ships. 

Behind the Board of Trade 
is the travelling public, which 
in these days means almost 
every one at some time or 
other, clamouring for all the 
protection which wireless teleg- 
raphy can give. And it has fol- 
lowed inevitably that the equip- 
ment of the biggest and best 
ships, especially of the North 
Atlantic steamers, far exceeds 
the minimum requirements of 
English law. In these and a 
good many other vessels power- 
ful valve transmitters, using the 
continuous wave, have super- 
seded the more generally em- 
ployed spark transmitters, and 
valve receivers have displaced 
the humble though efficient 
crystal. The range of apparatus 
has been voluntarily extended 
until, with some passenger 
vessels, no spot in the Seven 
Seas is beyond calling distance 
of a shore station. But what- 
ever additions may be made to 
the legally enforced plant, all 
British sea-going vessels of 1600 
tons and upwards must carry 
the prescribed emergency appa- 
ratus, which can be operated 
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when dynamos are silent and 
all the ship’s power cut off— 
a plant self-contained and self- 
sufficing under the hands of 
the operators in the wireless 
house. 

British ships, alone among 
the vessels of all nations, have 
fully adopted in practice the 
proposals of the International 
Convention of 1913 to listen 
at regular times for S.OS. 
(distress) and T.T.T. (alarm or 
warning) signals. In our ships 
all ordinary wireless work must 
be suspended for three minutes 
—known as the Silence Period 
—at 15 minutes and at 45 
minutes past each hour by 
Greenwich mean time. During 
these periods the British wire- 
less operators all the world 
over listen simultaneously for 
calls of distress and warning, 
and they may be pardoned for 
grumbling that foreign ships 
and foreign stations do not 
follow the same humane course. 
The writer has himself listened 
through many Silence Periods. 
He has never yet heard an 
8.0.8., but he has heard with 
some exasperation a multitude 
of other signals flung forth 
by foreign operators. Indeed, 
there seems some ground for 
the conviction of British oper- 
ators that the Silence Periods 
are deliberately used by these 
foreign intruders because the 
ether is then comparatively 
clear for their messages. One 
cannot claim that much harm 
is done. The 8.0.8. signal— 
three dots, three dashes, and 
three dots—repeated urgently 
and loudly is so significant a 
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call that it rings out like an 
insistent alarm bell, and is 
heard at once and responded 
to, though there may be a 
welter of other signals cluster- 
ing about the ears of an 
operator. 

And now let us pass for a 
moment from the technical to 
the human side, the very human 
side, of this wireless develop- 
ment. All of it turns on the 
skilled ears and fingers, on the 
patient stout heart, of that 
obscure humble person — the 
wireless operator. He is a 
landsman who has come too 
recently upon the decks of a 
ship to be wholly accepted as 
a seaman. His status is vague 
and undetermined. In nine- 
tenths at least of British ships 
he is not employed by the 
owners. He is a _ stranger, 
engaged and paid by the Mar- 
coni or other wireless company, 
who signs on for the voyage ; 
he comes directly under the 
orders of the skipper, and is 
only an officer of the ship by 
courtesy. If he be an intelli- 
gent man—and all the wireless 
operators whom we are happy 
to number among our friends 
are highly intelligent, — he 
teaches himself a great deal 
about ships and their handling. 
But primarily he is a teleg- 
raphist, whose essential train- 
ing does not greatly differ from 
that of the telegraphists on 
land employed by the Post 
Office and the great daily news- 
papers. He must, of course, 
have more than a working 
knowledge of his wireless appa- 
ratus, for it is his job to keep 
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it up to concert pitch all the 
time, but in no sense is he a 
wireless engineer. The faculty 
which makes him expert almost 
beyond belief—to those out- 
siders who have watched him 
daily at work—is his power to 
speak and read in Morse signals 
as readily and surely as the 
rest of us speak and read our 
native language. Morse signals 
are a code of dots and dashes. 
A great many people think 
that they have learned that 
code—soldiers and sailors, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides. The 
amateur at Morse spells it out 
laboriously, and listens to it 
apprehensively. Unless the 
pace be very slow, the signals 
run away from him. But the 
skilled telegraphist on land or 
on sea keys out his Morse as 
if he were speaking, and he 
reads it just as if one were 
talking to him in plain English. 
He will, if he be a wireless 
operator, sit at his desk with 
*phones at his ears. All around 
him yaps a chatter of signals, 
all of varying strengths, all sent 
forth on the same 600-metre 
standard ship wave. Unless 
any part of this overlapping 
clattering jumble of dots and 
dashes has significance for him, 
he passes it by as if it were 
the chirping of birds. But let 
the call sign of his own ship 
be sent forth, or a general ser- 
vice instruction or news mes- 
sage, or more especially the 
8.0.8. or T.T.T., and he re- 
sponds as any of you would 
respond were your name loudly 
shouted in Piccadilly. He will 
infallibly pick out the signals 
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he wants from the signals that 
he does not want, and he will 
reply to them as serenely and 
rapidly as he listens to them. 
The more one sits, ‘phones on 
ears, beside a wireless operator, 
trying to follow him in what he 
hears and in what he sends, the 
more one will come to admire 
and wonder at this selective 
faculty of his. It is, of course, 
simply the result of hard train- 
ing and constant practice. To 
him it is no more wonderful 
than that an Englishman should 
be able to speak French or 
German. Morse is just his 
special foreign language. To 
him it speaks so distinctively 
that he will infallibly recognise 
the hand of a friend upon the 
sending key. 

No human quality receives 
more admiration than calm 
courage in face of deadly peril ; 
yet both peace and war teach 
us that no human quality is 
more widely spread among 
trained men of many races. 
We no more expect the plain 
common man to shirk his job 
when in risk of death than we 
expect his leaders or officers 
to shirk theirs. We have, all 
of us, much more fear lest we 
should in sudden danger hoist 
the white feather ourselves. 
The wireless operator, a plain 
man equipped to do one thing 
supremely well, bears himself 
in extreme emergency with the 
cool courage of the engine- 
driver, or the miner, or the 
fireman. He stands by his 
job, though at any moment 
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the ship may sink under his 
feet. From the very nature of 
his job he is almost the last 
man to leave a sinking vessel— 
allowing precedence in devotion 
to the captain alone,—and he 
continues to send his distress 
calls and to direct rescuing 
vessels until some officer’s hand 
seizes the slack of his trousers 
and pitches him into a boat. 
Sometimes, and not infrequent- 
ly, he goes down with his ship. 

There is that about the sea, 
the mother of gods and men, 
which strips all human folk of 
their pettinesses, and reveals 
them to themselves in their 
true qualities of bone and 
fibre. It is not only that the 
professionals are trained men, 
from the deck-hand to the 
skipper, who are always on 
active service ; it is the rarest 
thing in a sinking British ship 
for passengers to lose self- 
control and break for the boats. 
Women will send away their 
children and stand by their 
husbands to sink or swim, and 
often to sink. A panic implies 
inevitably a failure in cool 
leadership. We do not, in 
writing these tales, in which 
the work of wireless operators 
must play no small part, claim 
for them any more than that 
devotion to duty which “ Eng- 
land. expects” in Nelson’s sig- 
nal, and England so rarely fails 
to find. These Tales of Live 
Men, as were our Dead Men’s 
Tales, are epics in the quiet 
always dependable heroism of 
the common man. 
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On Sunday night, 14th April 
1912, fifteen hundred lives were 
lost by a margin of ten minutes. 
At half-past eleven Cyril Evans, 
the sole wireless operator of 
the Californian, took off his 
head *phones and turned into 
his bunk after having been at 
work, off and on, since seven 
o’clock in the morning. Ten 
minutes later the Titanic was 
ripped up by ice actually within 
sight of the Californian, though 
not identified by the deck 
officers on watch. There fol- 
lowed two hours and forty 
minutes of agony in the Titanic, 
and of puzzled anxiety in the 
Californian. Meanwhile the one 
man who could instantly have 
identified the Titanic by wire- 
less signals, and within less 
than an hour have caused the 
Californian to range alongside 
and save all those fifteen hun- 
dred lives, continued to slumber 
in his bunk. Even the fates, 
the merciless ones, pretended 
to relent for an instant, and 
young Evans was awakened, 
and those lives, which might 
still have been saved, hung in 
the balance. Yet nothing hap- 
pened. It is a story that for 
sheer tragic cruelty no writer 
of stories would have dared to 
invent. None could have de- 
signed it and carried it relent- 
lessly to its appointed end save 
the devils that rule the sea. 

Though fourteen years have 
passed since that fatal Sunday 
night, and we in our pride of 
multiple valve receivers and 
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transatlantic telephony may 
charge the ship apparatus of 
that day with inefficiency, we 
should be quite wrong. The 
spark transmitters and crystal 
detectors of 1912 were fully 
adequate to their purpose— 
the best of them had an effec- 
tive range of 1500 miles,—and 
most British vessels, except the 
great liners, are equipped now 
much as they were then. The 
terrible loss of life in the 
Titanic disaster sprang directly 
from insufficiency of wireless 
staff, not from insufficiency of 
means of communication. The 
Titanic, the last word in ship 
luxury, carried two operators, 
who worked in watches all 
round the clock; the Cali- 
fornian, a 6000 ton ship, had 
but one, and he was in bed. 
No blame was attached nor 
could be attached to him; it 
was the system, which left the 
ship deaf and dumb when the 
sole operator was in bed, which 
must be put in the dock and 
convicted. 

Late that afternoon at half- 
past six the officers of the 
Californian found that their 
ship was approaching icebergs, 
and sent out a warning which 
was heard by the operators of 
the Titanic. The captain of 
the Californian (which, though 
she had a passenger certificate, 
carried no passengers on that 
voyage) proceeded slowly amid 
the ice, unlike the Titanic, 
which, though warned, col- 
tinued to travel at her full 
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speed of over twenty-one knots. 
This practice among the great 
North Atlantic liners of sub- 
ordinating safety to a passion 
for keeping schedule time was 
condemned by the Court of 
Inquiry over which Lord Mersey 
presided. At half-past ten the 
Californian stopped altogether, 
because field ice seemed to ex- 
tend in front of her across the 
western horizon, and half an 
hour later, about eleven, the 
lights of an approaching vessel 
were seen on the starboard 
quarter. Neither the captain 
of the Californian nor his offi- 
cers connected this steamer in 
their minds with the Titanic. 
In their view the lights indi- 
cated a vessel of about their 
own size, and were not such as 
would have been emitted by a 
blazing sea monster. It was 
just about at that moment, 
eleven o’clock, that Evans, the 
wireless man in the Californian, 
came actually into touch with 
his opposite number in the 
Titanic, and knew, from the 
Strength of her answering sig- 
nals, that she was close at 
hand. No conversation took 


place between the ships—an-- 


other ill stroke of fate,—noth- 
ing but a short request from 
Phillips of the Titanic to Evans 
to keep out and not jam the 
communications he was him- 
self exchanging with Cape Race. 
It will be understood that the 
Californian’s near-by signals on 
the standard ship wave-length 
were so much stronger than 
those from the distant Cape 
Race that Phillips could not 
discharge his duties of sending 
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passengers’ telegrams, while 
Evans was shouting at him 
about ice of which he had al- 
ready been warned. So passed 
the first of those intensely 
critical minutes upon the effec- 
tive use of which hung those 
fifteen hundred lives. Two 
minutes of wireless talk be- 
tween Evans and Phillips would 
have revealed the vital fact 
that the Californian and the 
Titanic at that moment, and 
all through the subsequent 
hours of drawn-out agony, were 
in sight of one another. The 
Californian was very well sup- 
plied with boats, and the sea 
was calm as a pond. ‘“ Keep 
out,’ snapped Phillips on his 
Morse key. “ All right, have it 
your own way,” growled Evans, 
and the opportunity passed for 
ever. 

Let us trespass for a while 
upon the bridge of the Cali- 
fornian, and try to see with the 
eyes and think with the puzzled 
minds of her officers. At eleven 
o’clock, when the unknown 
steamer—which to them looked 
so small and yet was so vastly 
big—appeared on the starboard 
quarter, Third Officer Groves 
was on watch. The engines had 
been stopped since half-past 
ten. In the judgment of Groves 
the stranger vessel, when first 
seen, was some ten or eleven 
miles distant, and was a pas- 
senger steamer, though the 
angle at which she was ap- 
proaching foreshortened her 
length and made her appear 
comparatively small. He re- 
ported to the captain, who in- 
structed him to call her up 
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on the Morse lamp. This young 
Groves tried to do, but could 
get no visible reply. At 11.40 
(the moment of impact be- 
tween the Titanic and an ice- 
berg) the strange vessel ap- 
peared to stop: and her deck 
lights to go out. Groves natur- 
ally drew the conclusion that 
she had been stopped by ice, 
as had his own vessel, and that 
the deck lights had been ex- 
tinguished because it was time 
for her passengers to go to bed. 
There was, at the moment, 
nothing to arouse stronger feel- 
ings than curiosity. The cap- 
tain, who then came on the 
bridge, knew from his wireless 
operator that the Titanic was 
close by, but could not discern 
any resemblance between the 
steamer in sight and the Titanic. 
“She does not look like a 
passenger steamer,” observed 
he. Evans, the wireless oper- 
ator—known by the generic 
title of ‘“‘ Sparks,’’—had gone to 
bed at half-past eleven, and 
no one felt that any pressing 
occasion had arisen for seeking 
his help in identification. 

At about a quarter - past 
twelve Third Officer Groves 
was relieved by Second Officer 
Stone. Groves pointed out the 
now stationary steamer, which 
was judged by the Court of 
Inquiry to have been between 
eight and ten miles distant, and 
declared the conviction, from 
which he never swerved, that 
she was in fact a passenger 
steamer. But not even Groves, 
who had seen her from the 
first while she was still lighted 
up, thought that she was the 
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Titanic. He still attributed her 
sudden stoppage to the ice, 
and the disappearance of the 
deck lights to the regular rou- 
tine of a passenger steamer. 
Nevertheless, there was in the 
mind of Groves some subcon- 
scious promptings of anxiety. 
Readily as the incidents at- 
tending the appearance of the 
stranger vessel could be ex- 
plained away, they left a taste 
of queerness in his sea mouth. 
And so, before seeking his own 
cabin, he tried in irresolute 
perfunctory fashion to resolve 
for himself the problem of 


identity. But the impulse 
which sent him to awaken 
Sparks and to ask _ what 


ships he had got before turn- 
ing in did not impel him far 
enough to save fifteen hundred 
lives. The minutes which then 
followed were of inestimable 
value, yet, like those other 
invaluable minutes when the 
Californian and the Titanic 
were in wireless contact, they 
dribbled away unused. ‘ What 
ships have you got?” asked 
Groves of the half-awakened 
Sparks. ‘Only the Titanic,” 
growled Sparks. It was just 
at that moment, a quarter- 
past twelve, that the captain 
of the stricken Titanic, con- 
vinced by his carpenter and 
engineers that the huge “ul 
sinkable ” vessel must rapidly 
and certainly sink, had in 
structed his chief wireless ope!- 
ator, Phillips, to send out the 
first of those continuous alarm 
signals which Phillips flung 
upon the ether until he him 


self went down with his ship. | 
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Had Sparks, fully awakened 
into a sense of urgency by 
Groves, put on his head ’phones 
and wound up his magnetic wire 
detector (operated by clock- 
work) he must have heard and 
acknowledged the first, or al- 
most the first, of those insistent 
C.Q.D.’s (the predecessors of 
8.0.8.’s). The Californian with 
her six boats could, long before 
the Titanic sank, have saved 
all whom her own boats could 
not save. But again the vital 
minutes passed. Groves actu- 
ally put Sparks’s head ’phones 
to his own ears, heard nothing, 
put them down again, and went 
away to his bed. And Sparks, 
who could have heard — by 
winding up the detector—and 
replied, and saved all those 
lives, turned over and went to 
sleep again. He was not to 
blame, Groves was not to 
blame; it is easy to be wise 
after the event. Yet if ever 
the fates played sardonic tricks 
with poor suffering humanity 
it was during those minutes in 
Sparks’s cabin when Groves 
woke him up, but did not 
awaken him enough. 


Now we may return to the 
bridge of the Californian, which, 
all through the middle watch, 
until four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, was in charge of Second 
Officer Stone. On the bridge 
with him for most of the watch 
was aN apprentice, one Gibson. 
There was little to occupy the 
minds of either of these young 
sailors except that strange vessel 
yonder, of which they could 
See one masthead light, a red 
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side-light, and two or three 
small indistinct lights on deck. 
Their own ship was motion- 
less, except for a slow swinging 
on the very calm sea. It was 
a minor tragedy of the Titanic 
disaster that she was lost in 
weather ideal for the purpose 
of rescue. Stone and Gibson 
watched this vessel for the 
whole of the time she remained 
in sight. At ten minutes past 
one they saw a white flash, 
followed by four others, which 
“had the appearance of rockets 
bursting in the sky.” The 
flashes followed one another 
at intervals of about three 
minutes. Stone knew that these 
rockets must be signals of some 
sort, though not necessarily of 
distress. He thought that the 
stranger might be calling the 
attention of the Californian, 
as in fact she was; all through 
the two hours and forty minutes 
in the shadow of death those 
in the Titanic could see not 
very far off the placid lights of 
the Californian. Stone reported 
the rockets to his captain, who 
asked if they were ‘‘ Company’s 
signals.”’ Stone did not know ; 
he had tried to get into com- 
munication by Morse lamp, but 
with no more success than 
Groves in the previous watch. 
Gibson, the apprentice, then 
tried his hand with the lamp, 
and also failed to perceive any 
response. No one, on the 
bridge or in the captain’s cabin, 
thought of calling up Sparks, 
the wireless operator, slumber- 
ing peacefully a few yards off. 
They knew of one vessel only 
which certainly was near to 
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them, the Titanic, and their 
minds were closed to the possi- 
bility of that vessel yonder 
being the Titanic. She was, 
they were assured, a steamer 
of about their own size of six 
thousand tons. Besides, she 
was sending up rockets and 
might be in distress, and so 
certainly could not be the 
Titanic. For at that time, in 
April 1912, even the minds of 
sailors, keenly sensitive to the 
frailty of great ships, were 
obsessed by the widely adver- 
tised notion that the Titanic 
was unsinkable. 

A little later three more 
rockets were seen, the last at 
1.40 a.m. Twenty minutes after- 
wards, at two o'clock, Stone 
sent the apprentice Gibson to 
report again to the captain. 
The Second Officer on watch, 


who all along had been more 
than a little worried, was be- 
coming gravely uneasy. The 
lights of that distant steamer 
were looking “‘ queer ”’ and “‘ un- 


natural.’””’ Some were being 
shut in and others being opened 
out. The red side-light was 
observed by Gibson to be rising 
up, and he also thought that 
there was “ something funny ” 
about it. The conclusion 
reached by these bewildered 
observers was, however, that 
the vessel was steaming away 
from the Californian, and gradu- 
ally disappearing to the south- 
west. They repeatedly called 
her on the Morse lamp without 
visible response. Gibson told 
the captain at two o’clock of 
the eight white rockets, and 
was asked if he were sure that 
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none of them were red or green. 
Gibson then returned to the 
bridge, and the two officers 
watched the gradual disappear- 
ance of all the lights, which, 
as Stone said in his evidence, 
“would be perfectly natural 
with a ship steaming away from 
us.” At twenty minutes past 
two all the lights had vanished. 
It was at this moment, twenty 
minutes past two, that the 
Titanic sank. These two men 
had seen her dying calls written 
in rocket bursts upon the black 
clear sky, had watched her list 
and sink, and all the while 
were unconscious of the tre- 
mendous tragedy being played 
out to its end before their eyes. 

Meanwhile there were those 
in the doomed Titanic who were 
doing their utmost in the un- 
toward circumstances to sum- 
mon the Californian to their 
aid. The many ships which 
responded to Phillips’s calls 
were too far distant to arrive 
before the end had come, though 
near enough to rescue 712 of 
the company from death by 
drowning and exposure. The 
Californian alone was close at 
hand. The spur of solid ice 
which at forty minutes past 
eleven (ship time) had sliced 
open six compartments of the 
Titanic (a wound 300 feet long) 
as a knife slices cheese, had 
struck a blow so softly felt 
that even Lightoller, the Second 
Officer, who survived, thought 
little of it. There was a slight 
jar followed by a_ grinding 
sound, that was all. Lightoller, 
who was in his cabin off duty, 
went on deck, and at first per 
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ceived nothing to disturb his 
rest. He judged the conditions 
to be normal, went back, and 
turned in again. Half an hour 
later Fourth Officer J. G. Boxall 
came to Lightoller’s cabin. 
“He just came in,” said Light- 
oller afterwards, “and quietly 
remarked, ‘ You know we have 
just struck an iceberg.’ I said, 
‘I know we have struck some- 
thing.’ He then said, ‘The 
water is up to F. deck in the 
mail room.’ He had no need 
to say anything further.” 
Lightoller and Boxall were both 
saved, though their seniors, 
the Captain, Chief Officer, and 
First Officer, were all drowned. 

It was Lightoller who, while 
busy getting out the boats, 
seems to have first perceived 
the lights of the Californian 
at a distance, as he judged, of 
not over five miles. Boxall— 
who, though ranking in the 
Titanic as Fourth Officer, held 
the highest maritime certificate 
of extra Master—also clearly 
saw two masthead lights about 
half a point on the port bow. 
He reported to the captain, and 
said that he would send up 
rockets. He was told to carry 
on. These rockets were de- 
signed as distress signals; they 
exploded high in the air with 
white stars, and Boxall sent 
them up at intervals of a few 
minutes. All the while he 
watched the distant steamer, 
and made out her red and green 
Side-lights as well as the two 
masthead lights. He thought 
that she was approaching the 
Titanic, though he could not 
perceive any reply to his dis- 
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tress signals. There were, how- 
ever, others with him who 
thought that they could see the 
flashes of a Morse lamp. So 
Boxall went to one of the Morse 
lamps of the Titanic, and him- 
self tried to get into communica- 
tion by flash. He, like the 
Second Officer, judged the dis- 
tance of the Californian to be 
some five or six miles. Both 
Boxall and his captain anxiously 
watched for a reply through 
their glasses, but could not see 
any sign of an answer. And 
yet we know that the Cali- 
fornian was at the same time 
also using the Morse lamp, and 
also failing to detect any visible 
response. 

There was some evidence, 
though not enough to carry 
conviction, that the night was 
not so clear as it looked. It 
seemed clear and still and cold, 


with scarce a ripple on the 
surface of the sea (what Steven- 
son so often called ‘“‘ a wonder- 
ful night of stars ’’), with none 
of that deep swell which is 
hardly ever absent from the 
uneasy bosom of the North 


Atlantic. It was the lack of 
motion in the sea, and of warn- 
ing surf breaking against the 
dark walls of icebergs, which 
made them invisible at a short 
distance, and was the prime 
cause of the Titanic’s loss. 
There may have been a slight 
surface haze, common under 
the weather conditions of that 
calm spring night, which ob- 
secured the intermittent dots 
and dashes of the Morse lamps. 
And yet no theory of haze 
really solves the deepest mys- 
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tery in this affair of mysteries. 
For the officers both of the 
Californian and of the Titanic 
could see one another’s sta- 
tionary lights, the white lights 
on the masts and the red and 
green at the sides, and yet could 
not perceive those flashes of 
Morse for which they were 
eagerly and anxiously seeking. 
There is no explanation, and 
can now never be an explana- 
tion. To those brought up 
among the superstitions of the 
sea, it would almost seem that 
the devils of the sea, having 
fastened their grip upon the 
“unsinkable”’ Titanic, obscured 
the eyes and minds of those 
who would tear her out of their 
grip. Whenever one thinks of 
those two hours and forty 
minutes of the Titanic’s death 
struggle, and of the Californian 
lying placidly by no more than 
ten miles away, one sees the 
sleeping figure of young 
Sparks in his cabin, uncon- 
scious that through his silent 
aerial were streaming the dis- 
tress calls of Phillips in the 
Titanic. ‘‘ Keep out,’ Phillips 
had rapped an hour or two 
before, and Sparks—through no 
fault of his own—did keep out 
until long after Phillips was 
dead. 

It was Phillips who in the 
splendid closing hours of his 
young life laid the basis of that 
tradition which has raised an 
obscure and humble branch of 
commerce to the dignity of a 
sea service. There can be no 
service without sacrifice, no 
service which has not its roll 
of martyrs. Phillips did not 
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ask how soon he might with 
decency leave his wireless key 
and betake himself to the boats, 
but how long he could carry on 
with his job. How long he 
carried on is written upon 
that memorial erected to his 
honour in his native town of 
Guildford. And inspired by 
the glowing example set by 
Phillips, no British wireless 
operator, whenever the lives 
of a ship’s company hang upon 
his deft fingers and keen trained 
ears, ever asks how soon he 
may get away into safety. He 
carries on in his wireless house 
until he is thrown out or washed 
out. Sometimes when fire rages 
under his feet he is blown out. 
He never runs out. 

The story was told by Harold 
Bride, the second wireless oper- 
ator of the Titanic, who stood 
by his Number One up to the 
end, and was picked up after 
floating about in the cold sea 
for an hour and a half. Bride 
happened to be saved while 
Phillips was not; the services 
of these youngsters in their 
early twenties were indivisible. 
The one who lived made his 
willing sacrifice no less com- 
pletely than the one who died. 

Bride went off duty at eight 
o’clock on that fatal Sunday 
evening, and returned to the 
wireless house at midnight in 
order, as he thought, to relieve 
his colleague. That stroke of 
ice which had cut a gash three 
hundred feet long in the Titanic’s 
bottom had not awakened 
Bride, and Phillips, who had 
felt as he worked a slight shock 
of impact, knew little of its 
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effects. It was some ten min- 
utes later that the Captain 
came to them, gave them 
the latitude and longitude of 
the ship, and asked them to 
send out immediate C.Q.D.’s. 
Phillips at once sat down to 
his key, which he scarcely left 
for a moment during the next 
two hours. Replies came thick 
and fast, but it soon became 
apparent that the nearest of 
the rescuing vessels, the Car- 
pathia, some 58 miles distant, 
could not arrive in much less 
than four hours. She worked 
up to her highest speed for a 
while of 174 knots, but had to 
come down after entering the 
region of ice. With the Car- 
pathia, and other vessels also, 
Phillips and Bride remained in 
continuous contact, telling in 
staccato Morse of the launch- 
ing of boats, of the putting off 
of women and children, of the 
inpouring flood of ruthless 
water. Nothing was left un- 
done to speed the eager anxious 
rescuers, though it soon be- 
came plain to them as to the 
Titanic that the end would have 
come long before their arrival. 

It was at a moment undeter- 
mined exactly by Bride (though 
apparently about a quarter to 
two) that the Captain came 
again to the wireless room and 
ordered the operators there to 
clear out. The ship was sink- 
ing, and they could do no more 
But as soon as the Captain 
had gone away Phillips put 
back his ear ’phones, and 
started in to work again. Bride 
temained beside him reading 
what he sent from the dots and 
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dashes of the Morse key. 
Phillips was speaking to his 
opposite number, Cottam of 
the Carpathia, in the language 
of one friend to another : ‘‘ Come 
as quickly as possible, old man ; 
the engine-room is filling up 
to the boilers.”” That was the 
last clear message received from 
the Titanic, though Phillips 
still stuck to his job. The 
electric power which fed his 
spark transmitter was failing, 
and his signals were becoming 
blurred and unreadable. At 
2.17 a.M., three minutes before 
the Titanic plunged vertically 
into the depths, Phillips made 
his last call: “C.Q... .,” and 
abrupt silence. The dynamos 
were under water, and all power 
gone. Then, and not until 
then, these devoted boys held 
that their duty had been dis- 
charged, and looked to their 
own safety. We get a glimpse 
just before they left of the 
strange confusion of a sinking 
ship amidst which these young 
men kept their heads so admir- 
ably. They had definite work 
to do, which made all the differ- 
ence. As Phillips with Bride 
beside him sat at his Morse 
key, there burst into the Mar- 
coni house a grimy-faced crea- 
ture in the overalls of a stcker, 
who fell upon Phillips and tried 
to rob him of his lifebelt. 
Bride fended the man off, while 
Phillips, rising up, knocked him 
out of the house with a blow 
of his fist. This intruder from 
the stokehold, and a tearful 
woman passenger who sat in 
the wireless house all the while, 
appear as shadowy distracted 
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figures on a screen, and throw 
into relief those two busy oper- 
ators whom nothing could dis- 
tract from their duty. 

The bows of the Titanic were 
thrust deep into the sea, and 
the boat deck was awash. The 
operators climbed up on the 
deck-houses, the officers’ quar- 
ters, from which elevation Bride 
was swept off by the sea as the 
vessel sank. Phillips was still 
standing on a deck-house when 
last seen. With Bride went a 
collapsible boat, and he came 
up under it. He disentangled 
himself as quickly as he could 
and swam away, supported by 
his lifebelt. Some three-quar- 
ters of an hour later he climbed 
upon that collapsible boat, 
whence he was taken off by 
the Carpathia, which arrived 
on the scene of the disaster 
shortly after four o’clock. 
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That Titanic disaster, of 
which we have recalled a few 
incidents, was the most fruit- 
ful event in the history of 
modern shipping. From _ it 
sprang not only a great exten- 
sion of wireless telegraphy 
among ships, but also the en- 
forced provision of boats sufii- 
cient to carry all on board, the 
North Atlantic Ice Patrol car- 
ried out by the United States, 
and paid for by the countries 
associated in it, and the Con- 
vention for securing the Safety 
of Life at Sea. Those 1500 
English and American men and 
women who sank to their icy 
deaths in the North Atlantic 
in the early hours of 15th April 
1912 may rest content. They 
were happy warriors who gained 
a rare victory in peace till then 
unapproached, and since then 
unapproachable. 
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BY ROBERT CLAY. 


“©, . . of Nights and Days, 
Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays!’ 


XVI. 


FLAMES, amethyst and saf- 
fron, fringed a folded paper ; 
charred flakes dropped into a 
bowl of beaten copper. But 
not until the last vestige had 
become black ash, from which 
a thread of smoke ascended, 
did the man dust his fingers 
and turn back to the book 
which lay upon the table. In 
fine angular script he con- 
tinued the text. 

‘* Hurricane or gale, it matters 
not; the experience was truly 
as bad as I have known. That 
we came through wellnigh 
scatheless is, as Lovercot re- 
marked to me this morning, 
proof that the devil takes care 
of his own. Our losses, apart 
from minor damage to rigging 
and deck-fittings, total one man 
and one animal. The former, 
Jan Lubbock, was swept over- 
board when the storm was at 
its height ; and I, at least, feel 
sorrow. The latter was the 
sow, Betsy, killed by a block 
falling from aloft. She was 
easily disposed of, however, 
and the litter of which she had 
Just been delivered is being 
brought up by the cook. The 
worst result is that, according 
to the captain’s reckoning, to- 
day for the first time able to 
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use his instruments, we are 
blown many hundred miles off 
our course. Now the sea is 
going down fast, and all is 
well. Johanna Sedley seems 
to have recovered from...” 
Paul Sleive paused, frowned, 
and pushed the pounce-box to 
one side. Again the inner 
workings of his mind had be- 
trayed his hand. An instant 
since he had destroyed a page 
because it contained a similar 
entry. And yet, was she not 


as much a part of the Vulture 
as the cabin in which he sat, 
as the reflected light floating 
in pale mullions across the 


ceiling? Was not her name 
set forth as one of those who 
sailed from the haven on this 
very cruise? Leaning back in 
his chair, he surveyed through 
the doorway a stretch of deck 
slowly blanching under the 
sun, and a painted rigidity of 
bulwarks rising and falling 
against the flux of a heavy 
swell. Outside the galley, the 
heads of Pompey and the 
steward were discernible close 
together. The only other mem- 
bers of the crew in sight were 
two figures slinking along in 
the shadow of the sails towards 
the afterdeck. Their approach, 
$2 
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like the abrupt disappearance 
of their fellows, made no im- 
pression on Sleive’s mind, now 
busied with the events of the 
past few weeks. 

Memory supplying incident, 
his brain arranged it after the 
manner of beads upon a string 
of time. Once more standing 
beside Johanna, he watched 
the haven shrink from a bulk 
of land to a rock set in mid- 
ocean, and finally to a faint 
smear on sky and water. “It 
is like an awakening from 
nightmare ... to see the last 
of it,” she murmured. “A 
dream!” he had corrected. 
And it was as a dream that he 
looked back at their sojourn 
on the island. For, excepting 
a certain if almost impalpable 
restraint which had arisen be- 
tween Johanna and himself, 
and which dated from her 
greeting of him in the dawn 
they sailed, and the presence 
of the doctor on board, it 
might well have been that the 
Vulture had never entered the 
Gates of Stone. 

Nevertheless, the voyage so 
far had not proved uneventful. 
During the first fortnight six 
vessels were overhauled ; and 
yielding by way of spoil only 
some hogsheads of wine and 
spirits, and four volunteers, were 
yet released and suffered to go 
upon their way. More strange 
again, in the case of the last ship, 
a Dutch sloop, alone there was 
loss of life; and then the cap- 
tain, facing the loss of a paltry 
ninety guineas which he fancied 
securely hidden in the cuddy, 
had flung himself over the side 
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and sunk immediately. But 
even Schenke’s increasing sub- 
jection to the will of Johanna, 
and the easy temper of a crew 
still under the influence of their 
holiday, could not avert the 
general hazards of their trade. 
And without further warning 
than the periodic prophecies 
of Job Evans, another prey was 
sighted. 

Anticipation had been de- 
rided, however, by the wind, 
which, dropping, left them help- 
less some mile or so from their 
prize... a brig with sails 
aback, and running-gear in wild 
disorder. Her clumsy hull 
lacked paint; the high poop, 
a helmsman. But Schenke, 
staring through his telescope, 
declared that he could see men 
asleep on the decks, and one 
who watched them from the 


waist. ‘“‘ Portugee, an’ lubberly 
at that. Howsomever, do you 
take the pinnace, Paul, and 
lay alongside o’ her,’’ were his 


words. In consequence of 
which, an objection concern- 
ing passengers overruled, Sleive 
found himself, together with 
Johanna and the doctor, being 
pulled tediously towards the 
stranger by an armed boats 
crew. Presently near enough 
to perceive a dark face propped 
upon the side, the rowers’ 
stroke was quickening, when 
the breeze suddenly recovered 
strength. A creaking of tackle 
reached their ears, the yards 
of the brig squared, and; she 
bore down upon them. In the 
same instant Lovercot had 
gained his feet, shouting for 
them to turn back, if they 
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would save themselves and all 
aboard the Vulture from the 
plague. And while the pinnace 
swung round in a shower of 
spray, borne on the freshening 
currents of air came an un- 
mistakable odour, the warning 
of a charnel-house. 

Sleive remembered that later, 
mindful of Johanna, he im- 
partially thanked the Saints. 
Lovercot preferred laying the 
credit elsewhere ; to the keen- 
ness of his senses, and @ con- 
tinuance of Schenke’s luck. 
Yet before the week was out, 
both joined in cursing because 
two men had sickened and died 
on board the black ship. That 
these had not formed part of 
the boat’s crew, and that the 
doctor was prepared to swear to 
other and more natural causes, 
mattered nothing. Their ship- 
mates saw in these happen- 
ings an augury of coming evil, 
and showed it by an ominous 
change of mood. Then, un- 
expected as it was fortunate, 
out of a starlit heaven the 
storm had hurled itself upon 
them; and through intermin- 
able nights and days, they 
had fled from the violence 
of Nature’s paroxysm to the 
boundaries of sheer desolation. 

And now?  Sleive’s eyes 
opening, found a page on which 
the ink still glistened, ‘a 
sprained ankle due to her fall,”’ 
he had been about to add. 
Hesitating anew, whether to 
erase an entry or complete it, 
he was fingering the quill, 
when a confused uproar on 
the deck above brought him 
from the chair with a savage 
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exclamation. He reached the 
door, as it was darkened by 
a woman’s form. 

“What brings 
Johanna ? ” 

“T am not over-fond of 
crowds,” she answered lightly. 

“Tf you will wait here for a 
minute ...” he began. 

But she cut him short, barr- 
ing his passage at the same 
time. “No, sir! You shall 
not pass till you promise to 
use gentleness with them,” she 
smiled. 

“Gentle !’-—he spoke im- 
patiently—‘“‘ with that scum! 
When they have broken an 
iron rule . . . driven you from 
your hammock. What right 

. what cause...” 

‘You ought to sympathise.” 
She was whimsical, despite a 
shiver. ‘“‘ They only watch an 
omen.” 

“Omen ! 
name ? ” 

“A dead ... a drowned 
man follows us. They think it 
is poor Jan.” 

“That is bad, but not so 
bad as I feared. I shall be 
gentle, if I may . . . and they 
will let me.” 

On the poop Sleive dis- 
covered the doctor in the réle 
of spectator, a sardonic grin 
upon his countenance, and those 
he studied comprising a good 
portion of the crew, jammed 
in the stern, standing on the 
guns, and even balanced on 
the taffrail itself, pointing 
and muttering among them- 
selves. He also had time to 
catch fragments of what was 
being said. 


you down, 


What, in God’s 
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“First the plague ship, an’ 
now this happens!” 

“Ay, the storm, and him 
a ~following of us . . - what 
next, mates ? ” 

“There’s a Jonah aboard, 
I’m telling ye!” 

And from the centre of the 
throng rose the carpenter’s 
shrill tones, ‘‘ Not the first, nor 
yet the last, but a messenger ! 
Yes, indeed, a sign, a portent 
from the dark... .” 

“Hold your _ noise, 
Evans !”’ 

Recognising the voice of the 
quartermaster, Sleive advanced. 
“* What fool’s tricks are these ? ”’ 
he demanded coldly. 

At once, as if the words had 
been some magic formula, a 
lane opened through the press, 
and amid dead silence the mate 
walked to the stern. Deliber- 


Job 


ately he surveyed the sky 
curded by white clouds in the 
east, clean swept and shining 


overhead ; then a jade-green 
sea running in great surges, 
unbroken, lathered with pale 
foam. Lastly, he sought the 
reason for present trouble and 
excitement. It was an object 
half submerged, one moment 
rolling in the trough like a 
swimmer striving desperately 
to attain his goal, the next 
lifted upon the shoulder of 
@ wave, and revealed... as 
less than man. Shreds of a 
check shirt, and the hair, were 
evidence enough. The mate 
faced a staring company. 
“Well,” he said patiently, 
“none of you feared him when 
he was alive. I see less reason 
now. Perhaps you would wish 
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him brought aboard, so that 
Doctor Lovercot can assure you 
he is truly dead.” 

A perceptible shudder ran 
along the ranks of men ad- 
dressed; and one of their 
number, a small wiry individual, 
with black hair worn in curls 
about his neck and a cruel 
mouth, edged forward. Since 
death had claimed the emaci- 
ated person who assisted at 
the baiting of Johanna, the 
Frenchman had become Lopez’s 
special crony. Aware of this 
fact, Sleive did not wait for 
him to speak. 

“Ah, Monet! and what are 
Lopez’s wishes in the matter ? ” 

Rage ousted an aped humility. 
“Pardon,” he retorted trucu- 
lently, “but Gaspard Monet 
lets no man put the words into 
his teeth !” 

“Indeed ! And then ? ” 

“It crossed my mind, with, 
of course, most respect to 
M’sieu, that, seeing he was 
friend to the youth Lubbock, 
he might be wishful to.. 
give him burial. Unless...” 
He paused, and glanced hastily 
at the blank countenance of 
his fellows. 

“ce What ? 99 

“Unless it might happen 
that the lieutenant was... 
did not care to!’ On the last 
word he stepped back, a hand 
dropping to his belt. 

But Sleive merely nodded 
gravely. ‘A kindly thought, 
for which I thank you, Gas- 
pard. You and your silent 
friend, Lopez, shall come with 
me.” And, ignoring the other's 
suddenly ashen face, and 4 
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subdued murmur which might 
have been applause, he called 
aloud for volunteers to make 
up the balance of a boat’s 
crew. 

Lovercot, dusting grains of 
snuff off his sleeve, was the 
first; the rest, after a con- 
siderable delay, were found in 
Kane and two Chinamen, care- 
less of foreign Pantheism, and 
doubtless hoping for an extra 
ration of rum. Hazardous, 
grisly as the venture was, it 
nevertheless succeeded at the 
second attempt. And when 
Sleive and the doctor, drenched 
to the skin and nauseated by 
the details of their task, re- 
gained the deck, and the boat 
was hoisted inboard, it was 
with the thought that one 
whom they had both liked was 
no longer the subject of curses 
and forebodings; also that 
mercy may at times be not far 
removed from strategy. 

But superstition failed to 
justify the credence of its dis- 
ciples, for within twenty hours 
the ship was becalmed on a 
seeming desert of oil, under a 
Sky whose very colour was con- 
sumed by the fierceness of a 
blurred sun. Now it became 
the captain’s turn to show 
uneasiness. 

“ Hell’s in the weather ! ” he 
growled. “I can’t call to mind 
as I ever saw the like. The 
ship is as crazy as a porker 
te to a rope-end by the 
eg ! 9 

“Perhaps we are bewitched 
or blinked, as Shamus Byrne 
would say,” suggested Johanna 
from her hammock. “I marked 
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Evans and Pompey engaged in 
some strange play this morn- 
ing.” 

“Poor Job,” put in the 
doctor, “‘he lacks the temper 
of his namesake. I verily 
believe he prays for additional 
misfortunes. What say you, 
Paul ? ” 

Sleive shrugged his shoulders. 
““T am content. Personally it 
suits me; I must be growing 
lazy.” 

He might call it laziness ; 
but mere physical inertia does 
not sharpen facial angles, or 
set new lines about the mouth. 
The thing lay deeper. Born 
of those last hours on the 
haven cliff, its growth continued 
below the layers of superficial 
consciousness. There was no 
trace of such a mood, however, 
when a few days later the 
weather changed once more, 


and, biding opportunity, Sleive 


caught his leader alone. His 
purpose was the repetition of 
a warning received from the 
quartermaster; and his com- 
ment on conclusion was that 
he had since verified the matter 
for himself. 

*‘ Ay,’ Schenke said, evinc- 
ing moroseness rather than sur- 
prise, “it’s again’ nature to 
expect a crew with full bellies, 
an’ a good ship under their 
feet, to rest easy, same as a 
parcel o’ old women in a long- 
shore craft a-dodging round 
the harbour.” 

“What are you going to 
do?” asked Sleive curiously. 

The other eyed him with 
sudden cunning and disfavour. 
“You'd like to find out, eh, 
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Mister Mate, immediate? Well 
now, I'll tell you . . . when I 
tells all hands! ” 

Equally puzzled by Schenke’s 
manner and utterance, the mate 
remained silent, while it was 
curtly explained to him that 
Schenke would be ready to 
receive a deputation later in 
the afternoon. And so it was 
arranged. 

Comfortably ensconced in 
chairs, Johanna and Lovercot 
viewed the proceedings from 
the cabin entrance. Sleive, 
perforce, had to take post 
beside his captain; while, emerg- 
ing from a rehearsal in their 
quarters, the deputation, es- 
corted by Kane and Smout, 
trooped aft. Behind them, 
differing in colour as in cast of 
features, men of many nations, 
but one brotherhood infamous, 


albeit human, came the rest 
of the crew. Schenke, seated 
on an upturned cask, greeted 
them with the appearance of 
dignity. 

It had come to his ears, he 
explained, that some among 


them were not altogether 
satisfied with the cruise so 
far. He had decided, there- 
fore, to receive them, as it 
were, informally on the main 
deck, and hear what they had 
to say; what suggestions they 
had to make, if any. ‘So, 
lads,’’ he declared, ‘‘ whichever 
of you is agoing to be spokes- 
man had best stow his quid 
and speak up, so as to save 
wasting time.” 

Sleive hid a smile as, plainly 
a sacrifice if need arose, one 
of the new recruits, a Dutch- 
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man with heavy shoulders and 
a bovine expression, advanced 
a couple of paces. His speech, 
delivered in fair English, after 
sundry nudgings and prompt- 
ings, was to the effect that 
what he meant to say, and 
meaning no disrespect, was 
while they knew no blame 
could be attached to any one 
for the ill-luck they had en- 
countered of late, all hands 
felt it was time, now they had 
struck wind again, that some- 
thing was done to ensure an 
immediate change of fortune, 
and a chance for each man to 
lay his hands on a bagful of 
money, or its equivalent, and 
maybe to have a little fun 
besides. 

“So ho!” said Schenke 
cheerfully, despite bent brows, 
as the speaker touched his 
forelock. ‘Well, there’s no 
denying you spoke up fair, 
square, and above-board. And, 
by gum! J’ll do the same by 
you, even though it means 
letting you in on what’s been 
a secret atween me and Mister 
Sleive, the mate here. We've 
had bad luck, says you. Why, 
so we have, I'll stand by you 
on that! But it’s for just such 
a spell as I’ve been keeping 
spare shot in my locker, in a 
manner o’ speaking. ‘There's 
some of you as’ll call to mind 
the time we landed at San 
Juan and sacked the town. 
Well, my lads, it’s not San 
Juan I’m thinking of .. . an’ 
I’m telling no names, mark ye! 
But there’s another spot, 4 
sight quicker took, and plenty 
of gold and val’ables easier 
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come at; liquor an’ women 
... all a man wants and more, 
by gum! That’s where we’re 
a-going to make for, my hearties, 
as fast as the wind’ll let us and 
the ship’ll .. .” 

His closing utterance was lost 
in a gust of shouts and cheers, 
which, subsiding abruptly, left 
two voices hanging in the air. 

“Ay! But this time we'll 
see to it, no cursed sword-play 
akeeps us from our rights and 
due, by thunder ! ” 

‘*'No, an’ we'll have no spoil- 
ing of our sport and larking 
to please no woman neither ! 
Eh, shipmates all? ” 

Stillness—intense, dramatic 
—followed, which the captain 
broke. ‘“‘The man as said 
them last words I want! And 
let him shake a leg, I say! 
afore I comes and _ fetches 
him !” 

Furtive, wolfish, with a strag- 
gling beard and gold earrings— 
such was he whom the crowd 
released from its craven midst, 
as a pea is thumbed from its 
pod. 

“Ah, Tom Salter, you!” 
The tone was diabolically 
polite. 

The other grinned nervously. 
“Ay, ay, sir! ” 

“An’ what might it be as 
you were pleased to say, my 
lad 2” 

“Me, sir? You must ha’ 
been mistook, cap’n. I’ll give 
you my affidavy on it, I 
weren't...” 

“You lying dog, you!” 
Schenke bellowed. ‘‘ Trice him 
up there! And let the bo’sun 
try and mend his memory for 
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him! An even score’ll do. 
And harkee, men, I’ll have no 
back-talk. You’ve had your 
say, and I’ve listened ... ay, 
an’ done the fair thing by you ! 
There’s many a one as would 
have killed for less! But if 
any of ye thinks contrary, why, 
by the eternal flame, let him 
step right up and say so!” 
Over his shoulder Sleive 
watched with satisfaction 
Lovercot draw Johanna into 
the cabin, and the door close. 
Meantime, the whistle of leaded 
thongs, their dull impact on 
a back stark white by contrast 
to the black cordage of the 
shrouds, a loud yelp like that 
of a stricken cur, and a second 
blow without an answer, 
marked amenities of discipline 
to which the mate had long 
since become inured. His gaze 
wandered. On the port bow, 
some cables’ length away, a 
school of porpoises gamboled 
in a rainbow haze of spray. 
But the sea, molten sapphire, 
streaked by gold and crimson 
from the furnace of a setting 
sun, whose flame, escaping 
through banked cloud, em- 
blazoned its glory over the 
western sky, held his attention. 
Progress of the human spec- 
tacle his ears registered auto- 
matically. There was no avoid- 
ing Smout’s grunt at the de- 
livery of each stroke; the 
moan of a victim as pellets 
slowly drawn across his back 
tore already lacerated flesh, or 
the monotonous tone of Kane 
counting the lashes. At last, 
however, Schenke’s order to 
cut ‘‘ th’ squealing sojer * down 
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proclaimed an end. And heav- 
ing a sigh of genuine relief, 
Sleive acknowledged his leader’s 
glance and left the deck. 

“The captain’s word, a 
patient awaits you in the 
forecastle,’”’ was his announce- 
ment to the doctor, engaged 
in a game of chess against an 
imaginary opponent. 

“Yours is welcome news, 
Paul, if only by way of an 
excuse. Now I can remove an 
uncongenial presence without 
discourtesy.”’ He shot a quiz- 
zical glance at Johanna, star- 
ing out of the stern casements, 
with her back to the room. 

Sleive smiled. ‘‘ What have 
you done ? ” 

** Allowed honesty to over- 
ride discretion by my remarks 
as to that blackguard, Salter. 
Whereupon, to justify her sex, 
madame must needs, as I told 
her, confuse duty with desire. 
Pest! it would be a sorry 
world if all physicians were to 
pay for their apprenticeship 
by a loss of manhood. And 
now,’ he continued, rattling 
the pieces back into their box, 
“in order to make my peace 
and prove her error, I go to ease 
the pain of one whom I could 
most cheerfully dismember.”’ 

Lovercot departed ; Johanna 
turned from the window, with 
a leaf-like rustle of silk petti- 
coats. “It was necessary, I 
suppose,” she said inconse- 
quently. 

* Unavoidable ! ”’ 

** But surely, for a few words 

. excessive ? ” 

** Mere words have destroyed 
kingdoms,” he reminded her 
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gravely. ‘‘ And as things were, 
such talk was doubly danger- 
ous.” 

“In view of the report you 
gave Peter about the unrest 
and grumbling among the 
crew ?” 

Nodding affirmation, he 
leaned back in the doctor’s 
chair. 

“And what think you of 


‘Peter’s latest scheme, Paul ?” 


she queried presently. 

He preferred evasion. 
at least offers change.”’ 

“I asked for an opinion, 
not a platitude,’ she stated 
sharply. 

“T am sorry, Johanna,” he 
said quietly. ‘“‘But a certain 
modicum of knowledge is essen- 
tial to criticism, and that I 
lack. If I knew what place 
he has in mind, I might answer 
you.” 

““T see!” She was thought- 
ful. ‘‘He has told you noth- 
ing?” 

** Nothing.” 

“But, generally speaking,” 
she persisted, her eyes brilliant 
beyond their wont, “‘ are there 
not special risks attaching to 
such a venture ? ”’ 

Sleive’s tone was indifferent. 
“There is always the chance 
of information reaching them 

. of finding your attack 
expected. Surprise is the in- 
dispensable element, especially 
if there be a garrison. But 
doubtless Peter...” 

Sonorous melody, the ship’s 
bell halted speech. Knuckles 
tapped upon the door, and 
Jenkin limped in to light the 
lamps. 


66 It 
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Sighted about noon, the sun 
was setting before those on 
board the Vultwre were able 
to feast their eyes upon the 
promised land—a _ low-lying 
coast which stretched for an 
indefinite distance along the 
horizon. Whether continent, 
or island, none cared. All that 
concerned the crew, thronging 
bow and fore-deck, was the 
chance of plunder, which they 
debated vociferously and with 
oaths. 

Above the wheel he handled, 
the quartermaster jerked his 
head towards them. ‘“ They 
reckons on being ashore by 
morning, the blockheads !”’ he 
declared contemptuously. 

Sleive disguised curiosity in 
ayawn. ‘They will find they 
are mistaken.” 

‘‘ Ay, soon enough, by cripes ! 
We changes course with the 
next watch, an’ lucky if we 
fetches port this side o’ to- 
morrow from what he dropped 
to me.” 

“Tf then,” the mate hazarded, 
and satisfied of Kane’s ignor- 
ance after some further talk, 
was content to seek the cabin 
and a friend. 

Full length on the couch, 
and sucking an empty pipe, the 
doctor was deep in Froissart. 

“You look comfortable, Gab- 
Tiel... if alone.” Sleive 
fingered an array of chessmen 
set on their board. ‘‘ Where is 
Schenke ? ”’ 

“Asleep; and three - parts 
drunk in preparation for our 


landing, whenever that may 
be. Have you seen aught of 
Johanna? We had an en- 
gagement to play the best of 
three games. She has improved 
out of all knowledge... a 
prodigious sharpness of brain 
for @ woman, sir.” 

“I passed her just now 
talking with Pompey by the 
galley. She did not see me. 
I will play you while we 
wet...” 

“So! I believe it soothes 
her to chatter to him in his 
outlandish tongue. She has 
been strangely restless these 
last days ... since the flog- 
ging.’’ Lovercot spoke thought- 
fully, as shifting the marker in 
his book he closed it, and 
drew a chair up to the table. 

Some minutes later Sleive 
moved his queen, and with his 
hand upon it lifted his eye- 
brows. ‘‘ Mate!” he laughed. 
“What ails you, Gabriel? 
Why, that was not even a 
skirmish . . . but a rout.” 

‘““Nay, @ surrender, Paul! 
Iam ...mymind... deuce 
take it! A sorry confession 
even to you. I feel a depres- 
sion which almost savours of 
presage. You must have in- 
fected me with the virus of 
your confounded race, sir !”’ 

“You approach humanity, 
then.” 

Lovercot refused the chal- 
lenge. ‘Perhaps,’ he said 
gravely; “but I do not like 
this crack-brained scheme of 
our leader’s, and still less the 
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idea of Johanna accompanying 
the expedition.” 

* Coming with us!” Sleive’s 
gaze narrowed. “ The thing is 
madness ! ”’ 

“Mind you, Paul, not a 
word! I was an eavesdropper 
.. - You must not betray my 
confidence.” 

“Rest easy! I could do no 
good an’ I were to interfere.”’ 

The doctor nodded. “It 
passes comprehension. But she 
has set her mind... and 
Peter’s. We can save our 
breath, as you say. Pest! it 
might be that she feared to 
let him from her sight; that 
she were parlous near to... 
loving him.”’ He paused as if 


demanding comment. 

None was forthcoming. In- 
stead, Johanna entered with an 
apology upon her lips. “I 


had not forgotten. The beauty 
of the night, a craving for 
coolness and fresh air, are my 
excuse.” 

“* And Pompey ? ” 

She turned ; colour rose and 
receded from her face. “I 
...I1...” She _ hesitated. 
“Ts that gallant ... to doubt 
my word...even in jest, 
Paul ? ” 

“It was not meant,” the 
doctor asserted hurriedly. ‘“‘ He 
is troubled, as I am, about this 
project of Peter’s. Why are 
we kept in ignorance of the 
very name of the place? It 
is not his habit to be secretive. 
There is something he seeks 
to hide from us. I don’t like 
it. Why don’t you try, Jo- 
hanna, and...” 

““T have... and failed,” 
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she told them quietly. ‘ All I 
gained was a promise to tell 
me all when he had taken it; 
and the information that his 
plan of attack necessitates a 
march of some two hours or 
more overland through a forest.” 
Lovercot and Sleive exchanged 
glances. 

Johanna evinced impatience. 
**T cannot see that it concerns 
us,’ she exclaimed. ‘The 
matter is out of our hands. 
Surely we may forget it till 
to-morrow. Come, Gabriel, 
there is time for at least one 
game.” 

“IT am not overly eager,” 
said the doctor dubiously. 
** And Paul has just beaten me 
without a fight.” 

By way of answer she pointed 
a scornful finger at him. “ Fie, 
sir! You would not have me 
name you coward ? ” 

Lovercot frowned. ** No, 
madame! Whatever else... 
that I am not!” he retorted 
with emphasis, and, picking 
up the pieces, began to place 
them in position. 

All throughout the following 
day, in great heat and light 
winds, the Vulture held a south- 
ward course, only varying it at 
approach of dusk, when she 
stood in nearer to the land. 
There was little to be gained 
from a closer view, however ; 
and so Sleive found on reaching 
the deck after a hurried meal. 
Save for an occasional small 
bay where the sea gleamed, 
placid as a lake, the coast-line 
was a bleak monotony of rocky 
foreshore and dense woods, 
with far inland the outline of 
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hills elusive against the dark- 
ening sky. All at once the 
moon rose, shedding her splen- 
dour across the ocean, and the 
spell of a tropic night pos- 
sessed the world. A stillness 
magical in its effect accentu- 
ated while harmonising ordi- 
nary sound. Waters lapping 
upon the pebbles of a distant 
beach, and whispering about 
the vessel’s stem; a flute-like 
trickle of air from the leech of 
a sail above him; and the 
mumble of voices rising through 
the yellow haze that denoted 
the entrance to the forecastle 
... these filled Sleive’s ears 
as he leaned on the taffrail. 
Below him, brighter for the 
onyx depths in which they 
swam, strange fish. pursuers 
and pursued, left trails of fire. 
But his thoughts were with 


Johanna, and when presently 
a tap of heels upon the deck 
aroused him, it seemed as if 
she must have heard his voice- 
less cry. 

“ Good-evening, Paul. 
only in my imagination that 


Is it 


of late . . . since leaving the 
haven, you have seemed to 
avoid me ? ”’ 

“Why should I?” he re- 
sponded quietly. ‘There was 
no cause.” 

“Then come and sit beside 
me, as you did that day so 
long ago. Do you remember ? 
When we talked of Gloucester- 
shire.” 

“But what of Peter?” he 
asked, as obeying he squatted 
by the hammock, where Jo- 
hanna settled herself among its 
cushions. 
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“He will not trouble us .. . 
at any rate for a time.” 

‘You mean ? ” 

Johanna paused. “I...I 
told the doctor I wanted to 
speak with you, and he chal- 
lenged Peter to a game at 
Hazard,” she said in a low 
voice. “You see, I would 
prove myself unchanged by 
asking questions.” 

“What would you have me 
tell you ? ” he smiled. 

“Of your life, Paul ? ” 

Her request perplexed, 
startled. ‘‘ But why to-night ? ”’ 
he muttered. 

“Why not? Who knows 
what to-morrow may bring 
to any one ... to all of us?” 
she protested seriously. “It is 
not idle curiosity, but . . . oh, 
let us say that I wish to prove 
myself right in my judgment 
of ... of a friend.” 

** You set a hard task.” 

‘Would it help if I were 
to guess at the cause that 
drove you to this... from 
your home? Was it a woman, 
one unfaithful ? ”’ 

“Yes, my wife! If I said 
it was not easy, it was because 
of shame. An ugly story, 
Johanna.” 

Yet the history Paul Sleive 
told, with terse utterance and 
apparent absence of emotion, 
was neither mean nor sordid. 
Sadness it had, the dream-like 
pathos that all tales of a per- 
fect childhood must hold. 
Beauty also was not lacking, 
as when he spoke with passion 
of a loved country and its 
people ; of the old tutor who 
trained him alike in fishing 
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and the classics; and of his 
parents, their devotion to each 
other and himself. But they 
had died, as he explained, too 
soon . . . while he was still a 
youth innocent and _ seeing 
visions. Of these not even 
Trinity College, and, later, 
Oxford, to which he went at 
his own desire, could rob him. 
They were little altered when, 
leaving Oxford, he found him- 
self in London, with wealth 
and connections ensured him 
by his rank. Only when he 
came to his meeting with the 
woman who was not alone to 
give the lie to dreams, but to 
destroy his faith and make 
him outcast, did Sleive break 
off abruptly and glance up at 
Johanna. 

She was lying back, her eyes 
closed, a hand under her cheek. 
And in the attitude as in a 
flawless sweep of throat and 
bosom, there was a suggestion 
of the child . . . of chastity 
that stabbed him like a knife. 
He turned his gaze, finding a 
star’s reflection, a golden note 
upon the sea; and the coast, 
mysterious, an interminable 
shadow across the night. 

“You must have noticed 
that Gabriel’s mention of John 
Churchill angered me. It was 
because he must have known 

. at least her character. I 
met her at his house. And 
the other... the man, was a 
close friend.”’ 

“She was... beautiful ? ”’ 

*““ As a jewel... as cold, as 
heartless,’ he told her harshly, 
and resumed, a bitterness he 
could not hide in every word. 
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An easy prey he called himself, 
for one older in years, as in 
experience . . . a raw youth, 
but with what she sought, 
riches and an unsullied name. 
Followed a twelvemonth of 
routs, balls, and all the gaiety 
of fashionable London, in which 
he had no time to think, much 
less suspect the persistent atten- 
tions of an old friend. Not 
until the coming of their child 
did they return to the home she 
had never seen. There a son 
was born, and there they lived, 
Sleive narrated, for some two 
years or more, he happy be- 
cause of ignorance, she content 
by reason of a constant visitor. 

Again Sleive paused. A gull 
flapped across the ship, and 
its wail breaking the silence 
had died away before he spoke 
with obvious restraint. 

** And then one night, coming 
back from shooting in the hills, 
I...Jsaw. There was no 
need of further proof. It was as 
if something snapped within me. 
Mad I must have been, for I 
laughed and joked enough to 
give them warning, had they 
chose to heed. It was late 
when she retired. Then... 
alone ...I told him. He was 
no coward. We fought on the 
bowling-green . . . hidden from 
the house .. . he had no chance 
... I killed him there. Not so 
quickly but that my people 
were alarmed ... and she... 
he died in her arms, with her 
cries, her cursing of me in his 
ears ... while I laughed. And 
then, because they urged .. - 
all things were alike to me... 
I took the horse they brought, 
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and fled to ... Europe. In 
time, I reached the Americas, 
where Peter... found me. The 
rest was nothing... till you 
came.” 

The hammock _ creaked. 
“ What was... whowere...?” 

“T was ’’—he spoke as of 
the dead —‘“‘the Knight of 
Sleive.”’ 

“And your son ? What hap- 


pened . . . what became of 
him ? ” 

Sleive’s head dropped into 
his hands. ‘“‘My son... oh, 
Johanna ...if... if he were 
my son.” 


“ Ah!” she cried sharply. 

He felt the lingering touch 
of fingers on his hair, and heard 
her whisper pitiful, trembling, 
“Oh, Paul . . . poor Paul.” 
But reality for him consisted 
in the querulous voice of her 
master calling from the deck 
below. 

Schenke stood the morning 
watch; and respecting his 
wishes, which he had taken 
pains to render clear beyond 
question, the Vulture was at 
anchor and breakfast over be- 
fore Sleive and the doctor left 
the cabin. They found them- 
selves lying at the land-locked 
end of a long and narrow 
inlet, surrounded by thick 
matted vegetation, principally 
mangroves. Glancing towards 
the bow, warped round to 
face the entrance a full mile 
away, Sleive could see a 
Sandbar carrying low scrub, 
and a great bird preening gor- 
geous plumage between inter- 
vals of fishing. For the mo- 
ment, however, purely local 
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conditions —a break in the 
trees giving on to a space of 
sun-cracked mud; the pool 
itself, which, unaffected by 
normal tides, lay viscid, cov- 
ered by detritus along the 
shore ; and a heavy sour smell 
—claimed his attention. 
Meantime the doctor com- 
pleted a survey with grim 
countenance. ‘Fever! A 
pest-house of a place for us 
to lie. Zounds! and through 
the hottest hours, too!” His 
tone was acid, and he snuffed 


vigorously. 
During the day, which ex- 
ceeded prophecy, Schenke 


slept; and Johanna, her part 
in the coming adventure now 
common knowledge, remained 
below, resting, as she an- 
nounced, in preparation for an 
arduous night. Sleive and his 
friend preferred the poop, where, 
under a temporary awning 
erected by the carpenter, they 
endured the scorching atmos- 
phere without speech, excepting 
casual remark. Only in the 
forepart of the black ship was 
there an approach to bustle, 
the whine and clatter of a 
grindstone, a clink of steel, 
laughter, and loud boasting. 
But even this was a passing 
phase, and before long prim- 
ordial quiet was the rule. 
With the setting of the sun, 
the sky became an arch of 
writhing flame, where colour 
merged and deepened after 
the manner of metals in a 
forge. 

The doctor ended a pro- 
tracted silence. ‘‘ Phew! here 
is no evening for a long march. 
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The air is like a vapour bath, 
and smells of thunder.” 

“Anything is better than 
this waiting,” Sleive muttered 
morosely. ‘“‘I would it were 
morning . . . and we knew the 
worst.” 

At table, though all made 
pretence of eating, the captain 
alone consumed, alternately 
frowning and casting sidelong 
glances at Johanna. Within 
the cabin the atmosphere was 
stifling. And under the lamp- 
light blanched features and 
stained lids belied _ their 
owner’s asseveration of a won- 
derful siesta. 

Schenke drew a bare arm 
across his mouth. ‘‘ What ails 
you, lass ? ” 

“Nothing!” she retorted 
sharply, “save the heat and 
that abominable smell. What 
is it? ”’ 

“Mud, naught else. Maybe 
yed best stay....’ He 
stopped abruptly as her gaze 
met his, and sought an outlet 
for his spleen. ‘‘ Dog’s blood ! 
but you two will have to liven 
up a bit if ye’re coming along 
with me. I'll ship no dead- 
heads on this cruise, so see to 
it!” 

“You are none too bright 
yourself, captain.’’ The doctor 
dried his brow. “ This air is 
enough to dull the wits of any 
one.” 

Schenke changed his tone. 
““ Heavy enough, Gabri’l. Bad, 
Says you... well, now, I'll 
tell ye, it’s a storm as I’m 
a-looking for to help us. A 
black night keeps folks within 
doors, an’ all the better for us, 
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by gum! All’s ship-shape, 
Mister Mate, eh ? ” 

“Yes, sir!” the latter said 
quietly. ‘‘I fancy I hear Kane 
mustering the hands now.” 

The captain fumbled at his 
paunch, and extracted a watch. 
“Ay, it’s time... ’tis gone 
two bells an’ more,’”’ he an- 
nounced. And, following his 
example, the others rose. 

Standing beside the boats- 
wain, who with five more drawn 
by lot, and Jenkin at his own 
request, was to remain on board 
the Vulture, Sleive watched 
armed men pass one after an- 
other over the side and dis- 
appear into the darkness. Mean- 
time the creak of rowlocks 
and a splashing of feet through 
the shallows marked each fresh 
addition to the shadowy com- 
pany that gathered about a 
feeble glimmer on the beach. 

So occupied, a whiff of per- 
fume startled Sleive. Some 
one brushed against him, and 
a flat packet was slipped into 
his hand. He heard Johanna’s 
hurried whisper. ‘‘ Keep this, 
Paul. You are not to open it 

. until your return. I have 
your promise.’ There was no 
chance to answer. A _ strong 
pressure on his fingers, the 
echo of a sigh, and she was 
gone. 

In her place stood Smout, 
gasping for breath. ‘‘ Pompey! 
h’...he be a... a-miss- 
ing,’ he stammered. 

**'You’ve searched ? ” 

“Fore an’ aft . . . from one 
end to t’other o’ the ship we’ve 
looked. Ay, an’ not a sight 
nor smell o’ him, by thunder ! ” 
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“You're sure he is not 
ashore ? ”’ 

“No, sir! Nor aboard 
neither, and that’s the truth 
on it. Leastways.. .” 

“Let the captain know,” the 
mate said shortly, and shrugged 
his shoulders as he heard 
Schenke’s angry bellow from 
the boat waiting alongside. 

“ Missing, is he? See to it 
you find him afore I gets back, 
bo’sun, or it’ll be the worse 
for you. Clap the irons on 
him! By the thumbs o’ God, 
Ill fix him good and proper. 
Give way there ! ” 

With the captain and Jo- 
hanna Sedley at its head, the 
column was already on the 
move when Sleive landed, and, 
in obedience to orders that he 
and Lovercot should bring up 
the rear, found the latter im- 
patiently awaiting him. They 
left the boat-guards cursing 
their ill-luck, and moved away 
in pursuit of a faint ray cast 
by the hooded lantern of the 
. last man. Answering the call 
for action, Sleive’s spirits rose, 
and he discovered laughter at 
the quips and sallies of the 
doctor, which, drawing low 
chuckles from those in range, 
enlivened and shortened the 
first hour. But gradually, as 
time drew on and they pro- 
gressed farther into the forest, 
even Lovercot succumbed to 
the stillness, the intensity of 
darkness that enveloped them. 
The chink of a cutlass against 
& belt, a curse from a stumbling 
man, the very vibration of 
marching feet brought irrita- 
tion. Twigs snapping acquired 
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the significance of pistol shots ; 
while in default of other causes, 
every stirring of the under- 
growth to its unseen inhabitants, 
each touch of a leaf or contact 
with an overhanging branch, 
betrayed tensed nerves. 

““Two hours Johanna said,” 
the doctor muttered uneasily. 
“Jt must be near to three 
since we started on this cursed 
march. I trust Schenke has 
made no error.” 

“Tt is unlikely. 
ence of this road proves... 
Sleive broke off with an oath 
as the lantern clattered on the 
ground and, suddenly deprived 
of vision, he collided with the 
man whose fault it was. 

Do what they could, the 
lantern defied all first at- 
tempts at relighting it; and 
when finally they succeeded, 
not alone had some half-hour 


The exist- 
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elapsed but, what was to prove 
of ultimate importance, they 
were separated from the rest 
of the column by a consider- 


able distance. Making the best 
speed permitted by an un- 
certain flickering beam, they 
pressed on, and were com- 
menting on the total absence 
of noise or movement, when the 
report of a musket shattered. 
the silence. Another followed. 

“Our signals, gentlemen ! ” 
exclaimed the doctor, quicken- 
ing his pace. The crash of a 
volley reverberated through the 
forest. ‘‘ Zounds, a fusilade ! 
We must...” 

“A trap, by God!” And 
conscious only of Johanna in 
the midst of slaughter, Sleive 
plunged blindly forward. 
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Simultaneously ahead of 
them pandemonium was re- 
leased. Fiendish howls, sten- 
torian shouts mingled with the 
clash of steel, and the detona- 
tions of exploded pieces told 
the fierceness of an invisible 
struggle. Leaves, projecting 
boughs, great trees sprang into 
livid relief against constant 
flashes that rent and lit the 
night. Bullets began to whistle 
about their ears, to thud on 
near-by trunks. Stray shot 
pattered among the foliage 
overhead. Dun vapour carry- 
ing the pungency of burning 
powder drifted across the track. 
And around a bend a man ap- 
peared staggering, with both 
hands to his face. As Sleive 


and the doctor reached him, 
he called out shrilly and fell 
sideways like a log into the 


bushes. He was the herald of 
a crowd. Bleeding and un- 
wounded, limping and running, 
in rapidly increasing numbers 
the others came rushing terror- 
stricken down the path, their 
features unrecognisable save as 
pale distorted blurs, bawling 
wildly that all was lost... 
that some one had betrayed 
them, they were oblivious of 
everything save panic. ‘“‘ The 
ship! The ship! Back to the 
water! Her guns’ll save us,” 
was their cry. 

Through them Sleive burst, 
trusting Lovercot to try to 
check the tide of rout, and 
came all at once in full view 
of the fight. Demoniac sil- 
houettes that battled furiously, 
rushing hither and thither in 
a seeming inferno of smoke 
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and flame; Schenke’s voice 
above the discharge of small- 
arms and impact of blows, 
roaring like a beast in pain for 
Johanna and supports... 
these were but impressions. 
Within two paces a terrific 
shock annihilated sight and 
sound. He stumbled, and 
dropped under the pounding 
feet of those who fled. 

A minute, a year afterwards, 
he knew not which, Sleive 
found himself prone and com- 
fortable. Next came the per- 
ception of his berth flooded by 
garish sunshine, and of the 
doctor on a locker, with cheek 
to the partition and a soiled 
wig upon his knees. Around 
closed eyes and mouth the skin 
sagged in unaccustomed folds, 
unshaven, grey. From time 
to time his teeth gritted or 
his face twitched. Sleive called 
him by name, gently, and then 
louder. 

“Er...er... what’s that 

. what’s that?” Lovercot 
started upright, blinked, clapped 
on his wig, and once more him- 
self, stepped to Sleive’s side. 
‘So, Paul, how do you feel?” 

“Stupid! What happened 

iT scan 

“A spent ball struck you 
near the temple and tore the 
scalp. I dressed it for you. 
When you have eaten, you 
should be as well as ever.” 

The hand resting on his 
shoulder, or a subtle quality 
in the speaker’s manner, com- 
municated to Sleive a sense of 
misfortune, of calamity. His 
memory functioned. “Am- 
bushed, by God! I can Tre- 
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member . . . we were driven 
pack... flashes . . . men run- 
ning... then? ” 

“A rout! We were most 
soundly trounced, sir.’’ Lover- 
cot stared out of the window, 
his effort at jauntiness a patent 
failure. 

His friend moistened dry 
lips. “‘ And...and Johanna? ”’ 
Fear responded to a tightened 
grasp. ‘‘Johanna, I say! 
Where ... she is not... she 
is safe ? ” 

Pity filled the doctor’s gaze. 
“She Johanna ’’—his 
utterance dragged—‘“‘ she was 
... Captured, Paul.” 

“Captured ? Captured ! ” 


Sleive closed his eyes. 

“She is a prisoner. 
is no room for doubt... 
was seen.” 

6e Who 9 99 

“The quartermaster, Peter 


There 
she 


himself...” 

“Cowards! God’s curse on 
the white-livered .. .” 

“Nay, nay, Paul!” Lover- 
cot interrupted. ‘‘ Think be- 
fore you blame. It was dark ; 
the attack unexpected... 
there was no staying panic. 
Schenke did his best notwith- 
standing a heavy ball through 
the thigh... had to be 
dragged away by main force ; 
and when he came aboard, 
raving like a madman, dropped 
down in a fit. I had to bleed 
and drug him heavily. Kane 
took a pike-thrust in the neck. 
Dear lad ’—the tone held both 
anger and tenderness—‘“‘ you 
don’t realise the magnitude 
of the disaster. More than 
half our company are dead or 
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wounded ; I had Smout call 
the roll. Not that alone, but 
the morale, the spirit of those 
left, is broken, gone! They 
are like beaten curs, starting 
at their own shadows. If they 
could be driven, which I most 
strongly doubt... to think 
of a counter-attack in our 
present state were folly, mad- 
ness. And I look to lose three 
of my wounded before night.” 
Lovercot passed a hand across 
his face. “We are helpless 
. worse ! ” 

** What is the time ? ” 

** Near to noon, Paul.” 

** And nothing done!”’ Sleive 
swung himself from the bunk. 
**Schenke’s luck! ’Fore God! 
it’s faulted at last. Well, 
there remains to try mine. I 
shall go ashore and .. .” 

“IT think not. Your place 
is with the ship, sir!” the 
doctor asserted gravely; and, 
by way of silencing further 
protest, explained that he had 
already completed arrange- 
ments to land himself. ‘‘ Monet 
goes with me to search for 
Lopez’s body .. .” 

“He, too! Killed ? ” 

‘At Peter’s side, as you 
fell,” Lovercot resumed. ‘My 
other volunteer is the Greek, 
Toney, whom I have warned 
against ghoulish tricks on the 
pain of instant death. Smout 
and another stay in the boat, 
to cover our retreat if needs be. 
And now,” he smiled, “for my 
weapons and a flask.”’ 

Presently fully armed, a large 
handkerchief shielding the nape 
of his neck, the doctor stood 
ready to join his party in the 
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gig. ‘‘ We shall travel fast,” 
he announced, “and meeting 
no untoward incident, you may 
look for us around five o’clock. 
Should you, however, have no 
word by sundown... why, 
then, Paul, naught remains 
but for you to escape as soon 
as may be.” 

Acutely conscious that one 
who was his friend, and sole 
help in trouble, was about to 
take a dangerous chance, Sleive 
laid a hand upon the other’s 
arm. ‘“‘You won’t... that 
is... you will exercise due 
caution, Gabriel ? ” 

Lovercot flushed, a sign of 
rare emotion, which he imme- 
diately covered by impatience. 
“Caution, sir! You forget I 
am an old campaigner. As 
such I would resent your re- 
mark, if it were not ’—he 
paused with a whimsical glance 
—‘‘that I perceive your intent. 
I shall be careful, Paul.” 

Having partaken of food 
served by Jenkin, swollen- 
lidded and clumsy, Sleive re- 
turned to the poop, where he 
established himself under the 
awning with a cigarro as com- 
pany. Save for Kane dozing 
in one entrance of the galley, 
the decks were deserted. Mer- 
ciless and directly overhead, 
the sun fusing down upon the 
Vulture had driven the crew 
to the shelter of their quar- 
ters. Heat filmed the stagnant 
pool after the manner of a 
shimmering scum. Even the 
shore, despite its trees, was 
destitute of shade ; and to the 
sour stench of mud and decaying 
vegetation was added the odour 
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of pitch exuded by the plank- 
ing. Once a turtle rose, and 
sank silently amid a ring of 
oily bubbles; and again a 
flamingo, if such it were, ap- 
peared far down the sand-bar, 
and took up a position at the 
water’s edge... these were 
the only signs of movement. 
Reacting to such environ- 
ment, and to the shock, mental 
and physical, which he had 
sustained, Paul Sleive found 
his brain incapable of cognate 
reasoning. Yet there existed, 
less than intuition, exceeding 
hope, a prescience that Johanna 
was not utterly lost to him; 
that some miracle would bring 
her back into his life before 
its end. Therefore it was that 
he felt more concern about 
the doctor’s safe return than 
regarding a mission on which 
he pinned no faith. The chance 
of obtaining news of Johanna 
was remote beyond imagina- 
tion ; and the only other pos- 
sibility, the finding of her body, 
in spite of the fact she had 
been seen a prisoner, Sleive, 
for the time at least, succeeded 
in dismissing from his mind. 
So gradually thought slowed 
almost to the verge of torpor. 
His senses marked a mounting 
pyramid of hours by the tem- 
pered fierceness of the sun and 
the narrowing angle of its rays. 
No alternative measure was to 
hand since the ship’s bell, by 
the order of her captain, fe- 
mained mute while off the land. 
Came afternoon and welcome 
slanting shadow. The heat 
grew less intense. Naked and 
half-clothed men made their 
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appearance at odd intervals, 
stumbling from the forecastle 
to lounge along the side and 
fix a bleared and sullen gaze 
upon the shore. Each seemed 
oblivious of his fellow; none 
spoke. And then, without fur- 
ther warning than an agitated 
circling of birds above the 
woods, a musket cracked faintly 
in the distance. 

In all, three shots were 
heard . . . and silence. Their 
significance, ignored by most, 
mattered only to a few. Two 
guns, manned by some of the 
less indifferent hands under 
the direction of the quarter- 
master, stiff-necked in ban- 
dages, were cast loose, shotted 
and trained upon the beach 
of mud. No more could be 
done save to achieve patience, 
and in Sleive’s case to remem- 
ber the promise of his friend 
on parting. Smout and his 
companion, a mulatto in a red 
cap, who had started up in the 
boat at the first sound, lay 
down. Again on board the 
Vulture a sleeper snored, and 
an intermittent drone of voices 
died away and ceased. Sultry 
langour overhung the pool. 
Time grew interminable; al- 
teady the day had lasted years. 

Came evening, cooler and a 
haze of gold, fading into violet 
dusk. Among the mangrove 
_ Toots, crabs stirred and splashed. 

But from the forest neither 
sound nor sight. Upon the 
poop, Sleive, pacing to and fro, 
strove to reassure himself with 
likely reasons for delay ; while 
cursing fate, duty that held 
him to the ship, and his cap- 
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tain as the cause of yet another 
tragedy. Below him the crew 
stood in restless groups or 
lined the bulwarks, watching. 
Sleive sighed, and turned his 
eyes upon the quartermaster 
perched in the rigging .. . in 
time to see him raise an arm 
and his mouth open to a shout. 
At once the occupants of the 
gig unshipped their oars, and 
the doctor’s party, breaking 
from the trees, threw them- 
selves into the boat. 
‘“* Well,” the mate demanded 
with set face, ‘‘ what news ? ”’ 
Lovercot ceased to mop his 
features, and assumed a mili- 
tary erectness, as if by such 
attitude he sought to rid the 
situation of all sentiment. “‘ Sir, 
I have to report the finding of 
forty-six corpses ... all men 
. of ours. What wounded 


may have been left behind 


have evidently been removed 
by the enemy. Their own dead 
they also carried off, thereby 
depriving us of the satisfaction 
of gauging their losses. Having 
satisfied myself of these facts,” 
he continued with the same 
formality, ‘‘I proceeded to the 
edge of the jungle.” 

There, he stated, owing to 
the stupidity of one of his 
company, they were seen and 
fired upon by the outposts 
concealed in the huts of a 
plantation. All he had time 
to perceive before retiring was 
a town of some size, and a 
flag, which, owing to the dis- 
tance and lack of wind, it was 
impossible to recognise. ‘That, 
sir, concludes my report.”’ The 
doctor looked away. 
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“What do you counsel, 
Gabriel? What course...” 
Sleive’s indecision, unwonted 
as it was apparent, drew a 
smothered exclamation from 
his friend. 

“Counsel! When we have 
no choice, man!” He re- 
covered calmness in @ wry 
smile. “You and I, Paul... 
our fate is nothing. But we 
would not have the blood of 
these men, evil though they 
be, on... yes... on our 
souls.” 

“You would have us sail 
to-night?” the mate asked 
slowly. 

** To-morrow may be too late. 
We must not forget they know 
our losses, and doubtless by 
this time our original strength. 
A land attack, and perhaps the 
inlet itself blocked, if they have 
the craft, and can get round in 
time.”’ 

** And Peter Schenke ? ” 

“You may with safety leave 
with me. You command in 
any case. And here comes 
Kane for orders.” 

For a long moment the mate 
stared into the darkness, now 
thickening like a barrier of 
black fog between the Vulture 
and the land. ‘So be it, 
then,” he said bleakly. ‘‘ You 
had best muster the hands, 
quartermaster, and start to get 
her under weigh. Afterwards, 
you can set our course for... 
the haven.”’ 

“Ay, ay, sir!’ Kane’s 
relief was evident. ‘‘ And the 
shortest, and you may lay to 
that. There looked to be a 
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tidy breeze outside an’ blowing 
off-shore. We’re in luck’s way ; 
and the sooner were out 0’ 
here the better for our necks, 
by cripes !” 

“Strange,” Sleive muttered 
as the quartermaster clattered 
down the ladder, “that you, 
Gabriel, should have felt the 
presage of disaster and not I.” 

Lovercot, fingering his snuff- 
box thoughtfully, returned it 
to his pocket unopened. “ For- 
give me, Paul. I was not 
listening.” 

“It was of no importance. 
What are you going. to tell 
Schenke ? ” 

“Nothing! Rather, abusing 
my profession, I intend keeping 
him under drugs till we are 
safe at sea. In his present... 
as he was this morning, Peter 
would complete what he com- 
menced. To me the whole 
affair is incomprehensible.” 

“* How came they to know ? ” 
The tone was uninterested. 

“That and more... much 
more!” The words were flung 
over the doctor’s shoulder as, 
with the appearance of haste, 
he moved away. 

An instant later, while Sleive’s 
eyes were yet upon a retreating 
figure, the ship awoke to the 
rush of feet. And in the waver- 
ing light of lanterns men 
crowded about the capstan, and 
fell upon the boats to lower 
them. Impatient voices, arms 
gesticulating, hands pointing 
at the distant misted sea— 
these told of fear replaced by 
eagerness to leave a place of 
passing shame and death. 
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Nature’s law, more merciful 
than man’s, ordained a deep 
and dreamless sleep, from which 
Paul Sleive awoke the next 
morning, refreshed in body and 
less numbed of brain. Tragedy 
still a burden on his soul was 
in a degree more bearable. 
The past claimed it from the 
present; already a night had 
intervened. Glass afire to the 
sun, and the vessel singing in 
a hundred different voices of 
her speed ; these facts bespoke 
fine weather and a stiff breeze. 
Sleive gaped, stretched him- 
self, and sat up. Instantly, 
as if the movement had dis- 
lodged it from a hidden recess, 
the thought of the packet left 
in his charge by Johanna 
dropped into his mind. Lean- 
ing sideways, he snatched his 
coat off the locker, and, fum- 
bling frantically through the 
pockets, retrieved a precious 
thing. 

Wrapped in soft paper, tied 
with a piece of cherry-coloured 
ribbon, it lay for moments in 
his grasp. Lifted till it nearly 
touched his lips, the tiny pack- 
age was lowered slowly and 
undone, revealing a black stone 
attached to a fine gold chain, 
and curiously marked 
Johanna’s token. This, how- 
ever, he laid aside after recog- 
nition, for a brief note that 
was its inner covering filled his 
Vision. 

“Tf I should not come back, 
wear this as I used to, Paul. 
May it keep you from harm 
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. . until we meet. Then you 
can return it... if you wish.” 

A few lines, obscure in mean- 
ing, almost wanting sense in 
view of circumstance ; to Sleive 
they were miraculous. He 
knew the prescience of yester- 
day as justified. To hope was 
added faith. Against the dic- 
tates of reason he read a 
promise in the words. Their 
second and more obvious sig- 
nificance escaping him for the 
time, was forced upon him some 
hours later whilst, seated on 
one of the stern-chasers, he 
listened to the desultory re- 
marks of Shamus Byrne, who 
was at the helm. 

“Shure, ’tis a strange thing 
now to be feeling the plug 
again’ your teeth and the wind 
in your hair; an’ you to be 
thinking on them that’s argufy- 
ing around the blessed gates o’ 
Purgatory, or likely screeching 
in the torments of hell itself. 
The Holy Mother pity them, 
the same poor creatures.” <A 
solitary eye blinked, and a side- 
thrust of lean jaws seemed to 
point to what the dead were 
lacking; a sky cloudless, in- 
effably blue, the sea whipped 
by the wind with thongs of 
dazzling light, and a great 
bird that floated on outspread 
pinions in their wake. “ Ay, 
good and bad,” he resumed 
thoughtfully, ‘‘an’ there were 
both, by the powers, and I 


that knows it well. That there 
Pedro Lopez... Arrah, then, 
what matter? Tis all the 
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same in the end. But it’s 
meself that would be glad to 
welcome old Job back aboard. 
A gentle kindly creature he 
were, and not an ounce of harm 
in him, for all the graveyard 
talk he had. You knew, sir, 
of course ? ” 

Sleive nodded. ‘I missed 
him. How was it?” 

“T don’t rightly know. Tis 
said the doctor found him. 
There’s a fine gentleman for 
ye, more power to him! And 
_ row 

Curiosity relaxed discipline. 
** What do the men think ? ” 

“Faith, it’s hard to tell, 
Master Paul,” Byrne said cau- 
tiously. ‘“‘ Not but what there 
weren’t a deal o’ talk back and 
forth ever since they found the 
breath that was scared out 0’ 
them. There’s some as says 
one thing, and then there’s 
more as says another, moyah ! 
Not forgetting a few that’s 
mum . . the likes of the 
quartermaster, the devil mend 
him! for all there’s no deny- 
ing he’s a brave man... and 
his sort. But, by and large, 
most of them blames it on the 
cook.” 

Sleive responded to a doubt 
in the other’s tone. ‘‘ And 
you, Shamus, what do you 
think ? ” 

‘““Me, is it, sir? Shure, 
what with one thing and an- 
other, I don’t know. “Twas a 
queer thing, God knows, for 
the nigger to be after doing, 
if he done it... to be turnin’ 
on them that were his friends. 
And what was he getting for 
it, and him aforfeiting his 
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share? It beats me, so it 
does. There’s only one aboard 
as maybe could tell a tale, I’m 
thinking .. .” 

“Who?” the 
manded sharply. 

“Who, but th...” Byrne 
broke off, and hurriedly crossed 
himself, as to a sudden com- 
motion below them in the cabin, 
succeeded a horrifying shriek. 
Lasting a bare second, its por- 
tent was unmistakable and suffi- 
cient to fill the main-deck with 
awestruck faces. 

“Another gone, by the 
powers! What’s come to the 
old ship at all, at all? What 
do ye make of it, Master 
Paul ? ”’ : 

But, in the grip of dread 
lest Schenke was revenged upon 
the doctor for the flight from 
the ill-fated inlet, Sleive had 
already gained the rail, and, 
impatient of the ladder, leaped 
to the deck beneath. He landed 
on his feet, and burst open the 
cabin door. It was immediately 
re-shut by Kane, the first person 
whose presence Sleive perceived. 
Next, with a gasp of relief, he 
saw Lovercot standing by the 
couch on which Peter Schenke, 
in vest and unstrapped breeches, 
was huddled, his whole body 
heaving to dry sobs, the retch- 
ing gasps of one in dire pain or 
misery. No explanation being 
offered, the mate stared around 
him. 

All seemed as usual till his 
gaze reached the table. Pewter 
mugs, and a flask of Hollands 
overturned and minus its cork, 
flashed and glittered in bright 
light, to the gentle motion of 


mate de- 
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the vessel. And idly pursuing 
a track of spilt liquid across 
the polished wood and down- 
wards, his eyes discovered what 
they sought. Half in shadow 
cast by the table, half in a 
pool of sunshine, sprawled the 
body of the cripple Jenkin. 
Attitude, rather than wrecked 
features, or that which dark- 
ened the rich hues of an 
Eastern rug, told him all. 

“In God’s name, what is 
this ? ” he demanded loudly. 

A hand upon the captain’s 
shoulder, Lovercot met anger 
with fingers to his lips, and a 
nod towards the quartermaster. 
And it was from the latter 
that Sleive received a more or 
less coherent account of how 
the steward had come sidling 
up to him while the watch 
was being changed, and with 
a great display of secrecy, 
hinted that he could give im- 
portant information concerning 
the disaster if he so chose. 
Taking him at his word, and 
without troubling to question 
further, Kane had at once 
brought Jenkin before the cap- 
tain, unaware, as he was careful 
to explain, that Schenke, not 
long awakened from his drugged 
sleep, was closeted with the 
doctor. 

As for the tale itself, what 
little, lie or fact, the dead 
man had time to say, amounted 
to the statement that, follow- 
ing the announcement of the 
expedition, Johanna Sedley and 
the cook had planned to turn it 
to advantage by making their 
escape. 

His own opinion Kane de- 
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livered in a hurried whisper. 
“Stow that for a yarn, says 
I to myself when he sprung it. 
Howsomever, he swore, ay, 
and him crying, the poor fool, 
as how Pompey got a-holt on 
him in the galley, an’ it dark, 
and tried to steer him into 
going too. But Jenkin made 
out as he were a-feared of 
what they’d do to him along o’ 
being with us here. And then ? 
Why, Schenke lets him get as 
far as I tells you, all fair and 
above board, and then while 
ye’d bat an eye, he ups and 
hits him a clout on the jaw. 
Ay, and then, by cripes! He 
grabs him, does the cap’n, neck 
in one hand and heels in t’other, 
and breaks ‘im acrost his knee ; 
same as I’ve snapped many a 
rabbit’s back in my time. And 
after, why, he throws him down 
the likes 0’ what ye sees!” 

He jerked a thumb at the 
crumpled object on the floor ; 
and, obeying a gesture of the 
doctor’s, led the way from the 
cabin. Once outside and the 
door closed, the glances of 
mate and quartermaster met, 
and fell away. 

“This here’ll do him no 
manner 0’ good, so to speak, 
coming atop o’ Thursday’s 
work,” the latter asserted 
gloomily. ‘I’m telling you, 
there’s some, and them not the 
worst, nor the greenest neither, 
as thinks if hed ha’ done 
things ship-shape, sending out 
spies aforehand and suchlike, 
we'd still be a fair crew, and 
strong enough to chance our 
luck elsewheres.’’ The impres- 
sion was conveyed that he 
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numbered himself with those 
of whom he spoke. 

“Well, it is too late now. 
We have got to make the best 
of the situation.” 

Kane shook his head. ‘“‘ ’Tis 
easy talking, Mister Sleive, but 
what about me that’s got to 
find some yarn to pitch the 
hands ! ” 

“Tell them .. . say that 
Jenkin refused his duty, that 
he refused to take Pompey’s 
place and cook for the crew 
, . became abusive .. . 
tried to strike the captain, if 
you like.” 

“‘ Ay, that’ll do,’”’ the other 
muttered. ‘‘ Them that’s on a 
lee shore can’t pick their land- 
ing. I axes you, sir! look 
at ‘em now, and see if they 
ain’t ripe for mischief this 
blessed minute ! ” 

Including such wounded as 
could move, the crew were 
gathered forward of the main- 
hatch. Among them the mate 
failed to find a single counte- 
nance without its scowl of 
inward rage, while not a few 
fingered the weapons at their 
waists. Most ominous was the 
silence and immobility, the 
tension of a storm about to 
break. Sleive smiled grimly. 

“You had best go and tell 
your story, quartermaster. The 
Saints send they swallow it. 
At the same time, you can let 
it be known that the first man 
who disobeys an order or shirks 
his duty will have me to 
reckon with.” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” Kane said 
briskly, adding in a low tone, 
“And you may lay to it, there’s 
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not a few as’ll be glad to hear 
them same words, Mister Sleive. 
You can count on most of 
them to give no trouble; and 
the rest ... why, Bob and 
me can handle, I reckons.” 

Subsequent events proved the 
correctness of the quarter- 
master’s judgment. Meantime, 
occupied equally between a 
patient in the cabin and those 
who suffered in the forecastle, 
the doctor’s duties filled the 
days, and usually encroached 
upon the nights. So it was 
that not until nearly a week 
had expired, and the Vulture 
had paid tribute to the sea- 
gods with two more members 
of her company, did Paul 
Sleive find an opportunity to 
learn the views of Lovercot, 
and incidentally to obtain the 
relief attendant on discuss- 
ing the whole matter with a 
friend. 

His first question concerned 
Schenke, whose _ stertorous 
breathing was the loudest sound 
in a still night. ‘“‘ What do you 
make of him ? ” 

‘“‘ Little enough,”’ the doctor 
yawned, leaning his head 
wearily against the chair-back. 
“Tt is within the bounds of 
possibility that he may in 
time become his old self... 
almost, I should say . . . what 
is damaged cannot be mended.” 

“You mean his brain ? ” 

“Precisely! There is no 
doubt in my mind but that he 
suffered two distinct strokes 
. . . the second following on 
last week’s incident. Why his 
body is not affected, I do not 
profess to understand.” 
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“What thought you of Jen- 
kin’s ill-advised attempt ? ”’ 

Lovercot’s eyes sought a stain 
still visible on the rugs. ‘“‘ Poor 
devil! What did he seek to 
gain, I wonder? Well, it 
might have been worse. At 
least, it was no tale to be 
spread abroad among the crew.” 

“T meant the story itself. 
Do you .. . that is, how much 
did he invent ? ” 

“Ah, yes... the story,” 
the doctor repeated slowly. 
“Facts seem to justify him in 
regard to the negro. I see no 
other way in which the town 
could have been warned. 


Doubtless he is enjoying 
Meas 
“T know! I know!” Sleive 


exclaimed impatiently. “ But 
Johanna ... what about her 
part in it? Do you believe 
that or not?” 

This time a bout of sneezing 
delayed the other’s answer. 
“Why, as to that, sir, I would 
know why you ask before I 
venture an opinion. Think, 
Paul, is not such a question 
best left, let us say, in abey- 
ance... for the time? After 
all, she was seen a prisoner. 
And Jenkin .. .” 

“No! I have a reason, a 
good reason.” 

“Doubtless, or you would 
not ask.” The tone was dry. 
“Come, Paul Sleive, as be- 
tween friends, you say too 
much or too little. What have 


you on your mind? What 
Message did she leave ? ”’ 
“You know! In God’s 


name how ? ” 
Lovercot stroked the * ‘wig 
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upon his knees. ‘Perhaps I 
guessed, perhaps ... no mat- 
ter. You touched your pocket 
just now. You can trust me, 
sir; I too am anxious for a 
friend.”” He read the note 
Sleive handed him in silence 
twice, and yet again, pulling 
at his lip the while. ‘It is the 
pagan charm she mentions, I 
presume ? ”’ he asked at length. 

Sleive nodded. ‘‘ Well? ” 

“Well, sir!” the doctor 
echoed testily, “what would 
you have me say ? ” 

“What you think.” 

“Why then, Paul, that I, 
Gabriel Lovercot, who pre- 
sumed to make mankind his 
study, who thought to know 
the minds of men... and, 
above all, those of women, 
am but a fool, but little re- 
moved from a senile idiot, sir! 
I had not imagined... hu- 
manity is greater than I 
credited. Zounds! a woman 
stronger than her fate, I should 
not have thought it possible. 
Yet history ... endurance 

.. even now... but one 
Rx +” 

** All of which muttering,” 
Sleive interrupted angrily, 
“means it is true! That she 
... her escape was planned 
. . . deliberately ! ” 

‘* Her escape ! Yes, of course, 
that is it, Paul.’”’ Lovercot’s 
manner betrayed the relief of 
one who had expected another 
form of query. “ Would... 
can we blame her if she availed 
herself of the first chance... 
to be free ? ”’ 

“But the note. 
no meaning toit. She. . 
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““On the contrary, it proves 
what I .. .” he paused, 
“* that she will keep her promise. 
Unless Fate intervenes, you 
will meet.” 

** ‘Where, Gabriel ? ” 

**T should choose the haven.”’ 

“The haven! Why do you 
say that? ” 

“Tt is as likely a place as 
any.” The doctor rose with a 
frown. ‘“‘Spare me _ further 
questions, Paul. I am no 
astrologer. I own no crystal 
save my brain, and that is old 
like its owner .. . older than 
you think. Be wise and leave 
the future where it belongs. 
We may not change it, you nor 
I. It rests in other hands. 
How Peter snores. Come, sir ; 
get you to bed.” 

Ensued a period during which 
Paul Sleive had need of such 
comfort and strength as might 
be drawn from his persisting 
faith in Johanna and the future. 
Loneliness was his. With the 
gradual recovery of one for 
whom even pity failed to lessen 
loathing, and the increasing 
moodiness of his only friend, 
the cabin offered but scant 
welcome. His meals he ate in 
silence and in haste. 

Meantime, due possibly to 
some error on the part of those 
who could claim no special 
knowledge of navigation, the 
voyage not alone exceeded cal- 
culation but led them into 
regions desolate, and haunted 
by fear of the unknown. 

The days, as much alike as 
soldiers in a mummer’s show, 
filed past, and with a great 
parade of garish colour, pro- 
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cessed into the wings of night, 
to reappear at flaring dawn. 
Strange winds that swept roar- 
ing from a serene sky drove the 
Vulture headlong, the waiters 
foaming in her scuppers, only 
to cease as suddenly and leave 
her lying with sails aback, like 
a log in barren wastes. The 
very clouds at times assumed 
the shape of Titans, .. . and 
in all the black ship’s company 
there was no man but prayed 
for the feel of land beneath his 
feet. 

At long last came relief, 
born of the announcement thai 
a bare score hours should find 
them at anchor in the haven 
pool. Night, however, saw a 
change of weather, and Sleive 
entering the cabin. Jenkin’s 
successor, a gawk with sandy 
whiskers and an affection of 
the throat, was making belated 
efforts to clear away the re- 
mains of supper. Lovercot, 
neglecting Froissart on his lap, 
stared fixedly at the stem 
windows, where, through dark- 
ness, the pale tumult of the 
vessel’s wake was visible, and 
against whose panes rain beat 
in frequent gusts. He spoke 
as the mate flung himself down 
upon the couch. 

““T am glad you shortened 
sail. She was getting over 
lively for comfort.”’ 

““Yes, there is the promise 
of an ugly night... and of 
our not making the haven by 
to-morrow as we thought.” 

“So! It matters little. You 
have seen nothing more of 
that strange sail, I suppose ? ” 

With bent head and tray 
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hugged to his breast, the 
steward dived out on to the 
deck. A snarling chorus of 
rising wind and sea possessed 
the cabin, the lights flickered, 
then the door swung to with 
a crash. And they were 
alone. 

“No,” Sleive answered, ‘‘ not 
since we lost her in the haze 
at three o’clock. I cannot but 
fancy Kane in error. If she 
had been what he surmised, a 
man-of-war, she must have 
closed with us. Schenke has 
retired early ? ” 

The doctor closed his book 
and laid it on the table. “‘ You 
notice nothing . . . in the at- 
mosphere ? ”’ 

‘‘ Atmosphere ? ” 

“Use your sense, 
Smell ! ”’ 

“Ts this some new conund- 
rum, Gabriel ? ’’ Sleive laughed 
while sniffing. “‘Food .. . to- 
bacco ...and... ah!” 

“Rum ! Precisely !’’ Lover- 
cot affirmed grimly. “If you 
were to listen you would hear 
his drunken snores. It is only 
what was to be expected: in 
his case the final evidence of a 
restored intelligence. Well, I 
warned him, and can do no 
more.” 

“Meaning, of course, as I 
have heard you say, that drink 
1s dangerous ? ” 

“Death! I give him three 

- . ab most six months, if he 
continues ; and then only pro- 
vided he does not in the interval 
suffer an attack of temper. Let 
him once get enraged and I 
would not give that ”’—long 
fingers snapped—“ for his life. 


sir ! 
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Another 
gone!” 

Sleive lighted a cigarro before 
moving nearer to his friend. 
“T’ faith! A pleasant prospect 
in the meanwhile, but which, 
as you say, no one save the 
man himself may alter. What 
say you to a game? It is 
quite a while since we played.”’ 

The silver lamps swung on 
their chains, canting to an 
abrupt lurch of the ship, and 
the doctor caught his book as 
it slid from its place. 

“No, Paul. My brain is 
stupid. I have slept ill these 
past few nights.” 

Tone rather than words 
directed Sleive’s scrutiny of 
jaws dark with shadow, and 
green eyes dull as pebbles. 
“What is amiss, Gabriel? ” 
he asked anxiously. ‘“ You 
have not seemed yourself of 
late.” 

‘‘A common enough trouble 

.. age!” 

“Age? You!” 

‘Doubtless incredible, yet 
true. But that in itself is 
nothing.” Lovercot paused, 
fanning a veil of tobacco vapour 
with his hand. “‘ What would 
you say, Paul Sleive, if I, 
whose views you have so often 
cried scorn upon, confessed 
that during the past weeks I 
have brought myself . . . have 
come almost to the belief that 
there is something which out- 
lasts the body ? ” 

It seemed a stranger spoke, 
and Sleive, startled, exclaimed, 
‘“*S’death ! what talk is this, 
Gabriel, and from you of all 
men ? ” 


stroke and he is 
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“The acknowledgment should 
please. Be the cause what it 
may, I thank Johanna.” 

“ Johanna! ”’ 

“Yes, Johanna Sedley. She 
taught me much I never thought 
to learn, both before and since 
she left us.” 

“Since? Explain, man, for 
by the Virgin I cannot under- 
stand you.” 

Lovercot betrayed confusion. 
“Why should you, sir, when 
I can scarce make sense of my 
own mental state? But think, 
did she not alter your own 
outlook upon life? Do you 
owe nothing to her . . . whom 
you love ? ” 

Sleive’s face darkened. 

oe ere i 

“Nay, man, nay!” The 
old satirical smile crossed the 
other’s pallid features. “ Am I 


a 


not your friend ? Let us speak 
truth between us for this night 


. at least. I knew it the 
very moment I met you that 
morning on the beach. It was 
written in your face, the joy 
and peace for all to see, who 
knew you well. And I was 
glad of it. To love her,’’ he 
sighed, his gaze on the black 
screen of the windows blanched 
at that instant by a cloud of 
spray, ‘“‘to love her was to 
begin one’s life anew. I loved 
her. Nay, I was too old to be 
a rival; scowl not, Paul. I 
loved not after the manner of 
a man but a father. Beautiful 
as she was in face and form, 
it was in mind... in char- 
acter that she fulfilled all that 
I could have wished a daughter 
to have been... and more, 
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with her courage, her high 
spirit . . . a son, one to think 
upon with pride.” Lids closed, 
the doctor lay back in the chair, 
his fingers fumbling with a 
snuff- box. ‘Has it never 
struck you how odd a thing it 
is, to think that she could at 
one time inspire devotion in 
the breasts of three such men 
as... Be quiet, sir, and let 
me finish. He more than any 
of us? What other woman 
could have wrought the change 
she did in him, make him near 
to human, as he has been these 
last months? Now she is gone, 
her influence withdrawn, you 
have the hog once more... 
the drunken sot that lies in 
there. And yet, by God! she 
hated him. But she had made 
a... a bargain and kept it 

- even though I think she 
loves you, Paul.” 

“Enough! Man, you have 
said enough!” Sleive dropped 
his face into his hands. 

“But not too much,” said 
Lovercot’s voice gently, ‘for I 
would have you know, I knew 
and understood. Such love as 
yours carried no heritage of 
shame ; rather the promise of 
a future...if not in this 
world, then in some other.” 

Filling silence, from without 
came the howl of the gale, 
the thud and splash of breaking 
waves, and a clatter of feet 
along the decks as the watch 
was changed. 

“A wild night, Paul. It 
grows late. You sleep below 
is es” 

“Yes; and I am glad you 
spoke, Gabriel. It is another 
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bond between us. My heart 
is the lighter for it.”’ 

“Tut, man! What are we 
all but fishes in a net,’’ the 
doctor said cheerfully, and 
established himself on the couch 
with Froissart. 

Sleive rose and stood beside 
him. ‘‘ Are you not going to 
your berth ? ” 

“No. Iam restless. I shall 
lie here till sleepy, with Peter’s 
snoring as @ lullaby.’’ Lover- 
cot, his eyes suddenly bright, 
looked up. “‘On my soul, I 
am glad to have known you, 
Paul Sleive. You and Johanna 
have given me a happiness I 
did not think to know again. 
mee 

A wailing blast, to which 
the Vulture heeled, cut short 
his words. And obeying an 
impulse for which he was after- 
wards grateful, Sleive took his 
hand. “And I, Gabriel. “I 
owe...” 

“Little enough, sir! Zounds ! 
little enough. But one thing I 
would have you bear in mind, 
watch Schenke. In any mood, 





at all times ... be on your 
guard.” 
Sleive nodded  absently. 


“ And you still think . . . fore- 
see a meeting ? ” 

“Were I as certain of im- 
mortality as of that, I should 
be a more contented individual 
at this moment,” the other 
answered slowly. ‘‘ Pest! how 
the timbers groan and the ship 
rattles. I am glad the journey 
isnear its end. Off with you, sir, 
and leave me to such rest as 
I may discover before morning.” 
In his bunk, and aware of 
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the ceaseless shouting of the 
wind, Sleive found his mind 
hovering on the brink of sleep, 
to consider the unaccountable 
strangeness of Lovercot’s man- 
ner, the evidence of an emotion 
he had deemed him incapable 
of betraying, and his words 
concerning Johanna. A mo- 
ment; then he slept. Once 
in the night he was partially 
awakened by a touch upon the 
shoulder. ‘“‘ Who... what is 
it?’ he muttered, and heard 
the voice of hisfriend. ‘“Naught, 
Paul. I have been on deck, and 
would but let you know that 
all is well.’ And clear, if 
faint, as he turned over, Sleive 
caught the words, ‘“‘ Good-night, 
dear lad.”’ 

Morning brought the grim 
discovery that Gabriel Lovercot 
was no longer of the black 
ship’s company. When or 
how death found him was to 
remain unknown. The night 
was dark as pitch, the wind 
and sea had not fallen until 
near to dawn; so said the 
watch. No cry, if uttered, 
could have been heard. And 
none had seen him on the 
deck. 

Stunned by his loss, Sleive 
watched with bitter gaze the 
island rise, a black colossus 
from the rolling waters. And 
later, while the vessel, answer- 
ing the tug of hawser, began to 
swing towards the gates, he 
knew himself alone and deso- 
late. From the chill and 
gloom of the entrance, the 
Vulture passed out into the 
great pool with its bastions 
of naked towering rock, to 
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drift across a surface trans- 
parent as fine glass, where 
ripples stretched like golden 
threads that melted slowly and 
were gone. The beach lay 
tawny to a western sun, fringed 
by the cool and _ luscious 
shadow of the undergrove, the 
serried colours of the chaparral. 
There were the buildings, white 
and grey, the old barracoon, 
brave in a new coat of paint ; 
and to the south, the captain’s 
dwelling and the doctor’s house. 
With twitching face, Sleive 
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turned his eyes upon the water’s 
edge. 

Already warned, the women 
waited in apathy and silence. 
Among them stood the figures 
of two older men, who had been 
left behind at the last moment ; 
and around, quiet for the nonce, 
the island children. Above the 
woods a whorl of parakeets 
flamed, circled, and dipped 
down; and from their nests 
along the cliffs the sea-birds 
woke to startled protest at the 
anchor’s plunge. 


(To be continued.) 
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MALAYA, where untouched by 
native or European, is primitive 
jungle. The jungle differs from 
that in most other tropical 
countries by reason of its den- 
sity, it being quite impossible 
to walk through it unaided. 
When inspecting land, prepara- 
tory to making application for 
it to Government, one is always 
accompanied by a Malay, who 
goes first, making a path 
through the undergrowth with 
his “ parang,” a broad-bladed, 
single - edged knife, formerly 
used by him for war, now 
relegated to more peaceful voca- 
tions. 

The atmosphere is very 
humid, and Malaya is saved 
from being as unhealthy as 
the original home of the 
“Hevea  Braziliensis ’ — the 
type of rubber-tree common 
throughout the peninsula,— 
Brazil, by possessing a much 
lower shade temperature. The 
combination of humidity and 
heat of the latter makes it 
dangerous to the health of any 
white man living there, whereas 
Malaya, with its moist atmos- 
phere, is one of the most 
productive of our possessions, 
and with its lower temperature, 
quite fit for the European to 
live in. 

Land, previously cultivated 
by the native and left, grows 
up, after a year or so, into 
secondary jungle, called 
“Blukar,” or, which is far 
worse, is overrun by a coarse 
wild grass called “‘ Lallang.”’ 


RUBBER. 





It is very difficult to eradicate 
lallang once it has been allowed 
to establish itself. It has strong 
white roots of great length, 
which themselves send forth 
new shoots, forming a network 
underneath the soil. Partial 
removal is useless, for the re- 
mainder, in a very short while, 
spreads itself over the whole 
area. To clean up a district 
under lallang is a herculean 
task, for tiny pieces of root, if 
overlooked, are sufficient to 
start a new crop. 

Nothing will grow in com- 
pany with this grass, and al- 
though an odd tree may be 
found still alive after lallang 
has killed all other growth, it 
will not bear fruit or grow to 
any size. 

Land cleared of lallang has 
been in many cases planted up 
with coconuts or rubber, and 
often with good results, but, 
generally speaking, jungle land 
is better and less expensive to 
prepare. Although jungle has 
to be felled, burnt, and cleared, 
the total cost of so doing will 
not be more than that for 
cutting down and rooting out 
this grass. To my knowledge, 
contracts have been given out 
to Chinese for clearing heavy 
lallang land at $75 per acre 
(the Straits dollar being 2s. 4d. 
English money), which may not 
seem very much in terms 
of English labour, but with 
native work is a considerable 
sum. 

When choosing a site for the 
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planting of rubber, several very 
important points have to be 
considered. Naturally the soil 
has to be good, but this is the 
rule rather than the exception 
throughout the country. Then 
it must possess ability to be 
drained ; in other words, there 
must be available an outlet for 
all rain-water to get away, 
leaving no stationary water on 
the land. 

Finally, its accessibility for 
transport purposes must be 
noted. Preferably it should 
have a road frontage, and be 
near a railroad; but as one 
cannot have everything, a river 
can be used if bounding one 
side of the land. For even in 
the six unproductive years, 
when no rubber has to be trans- 
ported, it is necessary to obtain 
rice in bulk for the coolies, and 
cement, stones, sand, and 
timber for building purposes. 

In the more populous dis- 
tricts, where rubber was planted 
as long ago as 1905, with its 
many resultant roads and vil- 
lages, nearly all the land has 
been taken up, the only remain- 
ing jungle belonging to the 
Government. These Govern- 
ment reserves are not available 
for the prospective planter: 
they are left untouched to 
prevent the extinction of the 
fauna of the country. 

More remote places in the 
States of Pahang, Kedah, and 
Kelantan are still as they have 
been for hundreds of years— 
vast tracts of virgin jungle. 
The planter is encouraged by 
the Malayan Government to 
take up grants of this land for 
cultivation, for which he will 
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pay only a nominal rent of $1 
per acre per annum. 

Having secured his land, he 
is now faced with the task of 
clearing it, and for this purpose 
he will arrange with a con- 
tractor to fell the jungle at a 
price agreed upon per acre. 
Contractors, usually Chinese, 
are common in Malaya. They 
employ coolies, also Chinese 
(with one exception, the drain- 
ing coolies who dig the ditches 
through the jungle preparatory 
to felling, or on estates where 
the labour is insufficient for 
the work to be done, are always 
Malays or Javanese), and will 
undertake to do any work of 
this nature with a price fixed 
beforehand. They will not work 
on daily rates of pay. 

The contractor will take his 
coolies to the place, and, with 
the minimum of trouble for 


his employer, get on with the 
work in hand, providing his 
own tools and food for his men, 
and supervising it himself, only 
coming to that employer for 


“blanja’”’—a Malay word 
meaning living expenses, used 
here to mean advances of money 
for work done. As a rule, 
this method of letting out work 
is very satisfactory. A good 
contractor gets the work done 
quickly and to his employer's 
satisfaction. 

Whilst the first two or three 
hundred acres are thus being 
cleared, it is necessary to obtain 
permanent labour for the forth- 
coming estate. Tamil labour 
is the cheapest, and, in so far 
as rubber producing goes, often 
the best. 


Several headmen— 


Tamil 
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Kanganies—are sent to India 
with recruiting licenses. Each 
Kangany will go to his own 
village in South India, and the 
living conditions there being 
as primitive as they are, he 
will have little difficulty in 
persuading the natives that 
Malaya is an Eldorado. It is 
to his advantage to get as 
many coolies as he can, as he 
will be paid a commission of 
anything up to $10 per head. 

These coolies are sent to 
Malaya, their names and vil- 
lages being checked by the 
Emigration Department at 
Madras or Negepatanam. They 
are sent from there by boat to 
Penang or Port Swettenham, 
in Malaya, and are met on 
arrival by the agents of the 
companies concerned. Provid- 
ing they are not sent to quaran- 
tine camps, they will then be 
given railway tickets for their 
destinations, and put into the 
train, while their prospective 
employers will be warned by 
telegraph when they will arrive. 

They are at liberty, however, 
on arrival to give a month’s 
notice to their employer, which, 
considering the trouble he has 
taken to recruit them, is rather 
hard on him. 

During the latter part of 
1925 I believe that this system 
has been abolished, and that 
on arrival at the port of immi- 
gration, the coolie may express 
his wish to go to any estate, 
or, alternatively, may not be 
sent to any place should he 
signify his unwillingness to go. 
This, done to protect the coolie’s 
interests, seems entirely un- 
VOL. CCXIX.—NO. MCCOXXVI. 
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necessary, aS he has always 
been treated very well in the 
past. 

To return, after this digres- 
sion, the jungle consists of 
trees of all kinds and sizes, 
dense undergrowth of ferns, 
plants, and vines, which hang 
down from the branches of the 
trees like threads of some huge 
spider’s web. 

The plant growth is chopped 
down by the coolies with 
parangs. 

The trees are cut down with 
axes, the smaller ones cut near 
the base of the tree, the larger 
ones cut some feet from the 
ground. This is necessary, as 
most of the larger trees in 
Malayan jungle have large 
flange-like lateral roots, starting 
from the tree as much as six 
or seven feet above the ground. 
To cut the tree above these 
projections, the coolies raise 
a rough platform at this height 
round the tree, on which they 
stand. The unwieldy - sized 
stump of the tree thus left, is, 
more often than not, burnt 
entirely when the felled jungle 
is set on fire. 

For some reason — probably 
superstition — the dead trees 
found in the jungle are left as 
they are; these, too, will often 
burn standing. 

The time chosen is a period 
when dry weather can be ex- 
pected. There are not wet and 
dry seasons in Malaya; and 
although the rainfall is con- 
siderable, it is distributed fairly 
evenly over the whole twelve 
months. During some months, 
it is true, more rain can be 
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expected than others, but dry 
weather is often experienced 
when rain is expected, and vice 
versa. 

After the jungle has been 
felled it is left to dry; the 
longer it can be left, the more 
easily will it burn when the 
time comes. During this time 
the estate manager would be 
collecting his labour force, as 
previously stated. 

For burning, a day is fixed, 
and a Malay “mandor” is 
told that at a certain time on 
that day he must bring so 
many men (in practice one for 
every four chains across the 
area to be burnt). These men 
are given two bottles of paraffin 
each, and are stationed at fixed 
intervals at the extreme end 
of the clearing. They will 
make torches of their bottles 


by simply inserting a piece of 
rolled cloth or sacking into the 
neck of each. At a given signal 
they will proceed in roughly 
parallel formation through the 
felled jungle, setting fire to the 


dead leaves and wood as 
they go. 

On emerging at the other 
end they will have laid trains 
of fire, which quickly spread 
right across the area making 
one huge conflagration. Should 
the conditions be exactly right, 
the timber and foliage very 
dry, the land well drained, and 
no rain for some days previous 
to the burn, then everything 
will be burnt down to the 
ground, and the land will be 
found, in all essentials, ready 
for planting. But this enviable 
state of affairs is very seldom 
seen, uneven burning due to 
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rain or other causes being the 
rule. Then it is necessary to 
clean up the land. 

Unburnt roots, timber, 
branches, &c., must be stacked 
up in heaps after collecting 
and burnt. Small trees are 
cut up into convenient-sized 
lengths and burnt too. Larger 
trees—those of diameter of not 
less than one foot—are usually 
left as they lie on the ground, 
for they do not interfere with 
the lining and planting. 

These big trees are some- 
times very useful, for, if they 
be hard wood, they can be 
sawn by hand into planks and 
pillars, and used for the con- 
struction of coolie lines, bunga- 
lows and stores on the estate, 
or can be sold outside at a 
profit if their transport is not 
too expensive. 

The sawing is done by Singa- 
lese or Chinese carpenters, who 
use large two-handed saws. 
The tree is rolled, by leverage, 
two or three feet above the 
ground on to logs of wood, and 
cut by two men, one above and 
one below the tree. 

It is not usual for the whole 
area of the land granted to be 
felled at once, as the labour 
required to clear and plant it 
up would be beyond any prac- 
ticable limit. So a block of 
convenient size for planting by 
the labour available is chosen. 
While this is being planted up 
by the estate labour, the con- 
tractor can be felling a further 
portion of the jungle, which in 
its turn would be ready for 
planting soon after the former 
portion had _ been finished. 
Thus the final remainder of the 
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jungle may be felled when the 
rubber first planted is three or 
four years old. 

Actually, between the felling 
of the jungle and the first 
tapping of the rubber, five and 
a half years at least must 
elapse. 

After the burning and clear- 
ing of the land, all essential 
drains are immediately cut to 
dry it, aerate the soil, and carry 
off rain-water. These drains 
are, of course, entirely depend- 
ent in depth and direction on 
the available outlets. 

While this work is proceed- 
ing, the land is “lined” or 
staked out, so that the trees 
may be planted in order. The 


distance between the _ trees 
varies on different estates, some- 
times being 22 feet by 22 feet, 
30 feet by 10 feet, or any other 


convenient but regular distance. 

A wire rope is used, on which 
small pieces of cloth are fixed 
at stated intervals, and when 
this rope is stretched taut, a 
stake is placed in the ground 
at each piece of cloth. The 
wider avenues in, say, 30 feet 
by 10 feet planting, as a rule 
tun from north to south. 

Should the ground be a soft 
loam, no holes need be cut for 
planting out the seed or seed- 
lings, but in cases of peaty 
soil (in which it is usual to find 
buried roots and stumps) or on 
hills where laterite, a kind of 
Sandstone, is found, it is neces- 
sary at each stake to cut a hole 
1 foot by 14 feet to give the 
young plant a better chance 
to grow, the earth in each hole 
being broken up. 

There are two recognised 
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methods of planting. The first 
and least used is to put in 
seeds—first germinated in beds. 
The drawback to this has been 
that unless protected by baskets 
the seed is eaten by rats. This 
method is called “seed at 
stake.” 

The second and commoner 
method is that of planting 
seedlings—known as “‘ stumps.” 
Seedlings are grown in nurseries, 
the seeds being laid out at 
4-inch intervals in prepared 
beds, and at nine months they 
are fit to be planted out. They 
are pulled out by hand and 
pruned, the leaves and green 
wood being cut off at the first 
nodule in the stem from the 
ground, leaving the stump 
about 1 foot or 15 inches. The 
fibrous lateral roots and the 
tip of the tap-root are also 
pruned, leaving the one main 
tap-root more or less equal in 
length to the stump. The 
two ends are then tarred. 

The stumps are taken out 
to the clearing and planted. 
They should be held in the 
hole, and the earth shovelled 
in and pressed down, but usu- 
ally, to save time and expense, 
a stake is pushed down in 
the earth and then removed, 
leaving a hole, in which the 
stump is placed, and the earth 
is forced round it. 

The ‘‘ nursery level ” of each 
stump should be left just visible 
above the ground. 

After a month has passed, 
any stumps which have not 
sprouted are removed and re- 
placed. 

During the following two 
years the estate labour force 
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is engaged in weeding (whilst 
the rubber is very young, new 
clearings are generally weeded 
fortnightly, as weeds seed them- 
selves in fourteen or fifteen 
days), clearing up any rem- 
nants left from the burn, dig- 
ging extra drains, and keeping 
clean all previously cut drains. 
They are also engaged in culti- 
vating the soil by forking, &c., 
looking for and checking any 
signs of disease—leaf disease 
being the only danger found 
in quantity among young 
rubber,—and in hunting out 
pests. 

A general term for all de- 
structive animals and insects 
is “pests,” and will include 
both the elephant and the 
white ant. 

On new clearings, if they 
are surrounded by untouched 
jungle, elephants are a com- 
mon nuisance. Usually two or 
three of them together will 
come in from the jungle during 
the night and do_ serious 
damage to the young rubber 
and the clearing, forcing in 
the sides of newly cut drains 
by walking along the banks, 
pulling out young trees by 
the roots in some cases, and 
leaning on them in others—all 
of which results in the total 
extinction of the trees so mis- 
used. The only remedy is to 
shoot them; and unless one 
can prove consistent damage, 
this is frowned on by the 
Government to the extent, as 
far as I can remember, of $100 
per elephant. 

Rats are another nuisance to 
contend with, as no plant 
under a year in age is too tough 
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for the Malayan rat. They 
will eat the bark round the 
lower part of the stem of the 
tree, which will die if com. 
pletely circled, and which, even 
if only partially eaten, will 
show an ugly wound for a year 
or so. The best way of ridding 
the estate of rats is to clean 
up and burn all stumps of 
trees and jungle wood in which 
they breed. 

Deer are another pest to be 
contended with. If in any 
quantity, the only way to 
prevent damage is to keep 
them out of the clearing by 
means of fences. 

Finally, there remains the 
white ant, which, in spite of 
its insignificant size, is by far 
the worst pest met with in 
rubber - producing. Logically, 
if, as in the case of rats, one 
destroyed the possible places 
in which they breed, the 
trouble could be ended, but 
practically this is impossible, 
as the pieces of wood in which 
they make their nests are just 
out of sight under the ground. 
The white ant is extraordinarily 
active, and will find a way 
through brick pillars at the 
base of bungalows, in order to 
feed in the wood of which the 
bungalow is built. 

They are not, as a rule, often 
found in young rubber, but 
are a menace always to be 
looked for in older rubber. 
When found in a tree, which 
can be seen at once by, firstly, 
the covering of earth on the 
side of the tree under which 
they conceal their activities, 
and secondly, by the latex of 
that tree “bleeding” dow 
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the side, it is not necessary 
to remove the tree, but the 
ants there can be killed by the 
fumes of sulphur burnt in a 
container, or by the sprinkling 
of a solution of perchloride of 
mercury on the place. This 
latter is eaten by the ant, and, 
being poisonous, the ant dies ; 
and should. this ant be eaten 
by its friends, which is the 
usual thing, they in turn die, 
and so by this latter method 
it is often possible to kill all 
the ants in the vicinity. 

For the queen ant most 
estates offer a reward to the 
coolies of $1, for the destruc- 
tion of the queen destroys 
that one nest entirely. 

‘The other main work to be 
done during this time is prun- 
ing. The young plants are 


first pruned when only a few 
months old, leaving only one 


main shoot from the stem, a 
high tree being preferred to a 
bush-like one. 

Wind - breaks and broken 
trees or branches are always 
pruned as soon as possible 
after the break. Wounds left 
on the tree by pruning are 
covered with tar to prevent 
water rotting the affected part. 

During the third and fourth 
years the shade of the growing 
trees does away with need for 
fortnightly weeding, and once 
a month becomes the routine. 
Modern-day methods do not 
favour the old-time fetish of 
“clean weeding”; nowadays 
@ cover crop of ground creeper, 
such aS Centrosema, is con- 
sidered not only to reduce the 
cost of weeding but to conserve 
the soil. 
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By the middle of the fourth 
year the estate is ready to be 
** thinned out.” 

Thinning out consists of tak- 
ing out a number of trees to 
allow root and leaf,expansion 
of the remainder. The trees 
to be left are naturally chosen 
with care. 

Should the estate be planted 
regularly at 30 feet by 10 feet, 
this will mean that there are 
145 trees per acre, and it is 
usual at this time to reduce 
this number to 95. The Tamil 
coolie, to whom this work is 
given, will be able to take out 
four or five trees in the course 
of a morning’s work, filling up 
the holes made, and neatly 
chopping and arranging the 
trees cut out in the centre of 
the row. 

By the sixth or seventh year 
the estate will need a further 
reduction in the number of 
trees per acre. Possibly ten or 
fifteen will be taken out, and 
this system of removal of a 
percentage of trees will be con- 
tinued at two or three-yearly 
intervals, until at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen years a 
minimum will have _ been 
reached. 

It is now known that an 
estate with fifty-five trees, care- 
fully selected, per acre can 
give with far less cost as great 
a quantity of rubber as that 
estate with eighty or more 
trees on the same soil. 

At the sixth year the trees 
are ready to be tapped. 

Through twenty years of 
experimenting, the knowledge 
gained has resulted in one 
general method of tapping 
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throughout the peninsula. One 
V-shaped cut on half the cir- 
cumference of the tree is made, 
and this is tapped alternate 
days. §¥ This method has been 
found, by the exhaustion of 
every other, to be the most 
conservative in bark consump- 
tion, and gives a maximum of 
rubber with a minimum of 
labour. 

Very many ways have been 
tried before the priority of one 
has been established. Several 
cuts on a half of the tree 
daily, called a “ herring bone,” 
two cuts on a quarter of the 
tree, two or more cuts on a 
third of the tree, &c., and in 
all these cases one very im- 
portant thing was lost sight of. 
This was that, having cut the 
bark of the tree, time alone 
will renew it. We know now 
that, however favourable are 
the conditions, bark renewal 
will take not less than eight 
years to be sufficiently grown 
to enable us to tap it again. 

It is obvious that if a tree 
is cut in several places daily, 
the bark of that tree will be 
finished well inside eight years, 
so it would mean a total stop- 
page of work till the tree had 
renewed its bark. The present 
method allows nine years before 
it is necessary to re-tap the 
originally cut bark. 

In one year not more than 
an 8-inch belt of bark is used, 
as each time the tree is tapped, 
the coolie merely shaves the 
original cut. In cutting the 
bark he must be very careful, 
whilst taking as deep a cut as 
he can, not to touch either the 
wood of the tree, nor to allow 
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his cut to be thicker than a 
shaving. 

A good tapper only very 
occasionally causes, a “ wound ” 
in the tree by cutting through 
the bark into the wood, 
and will make as many as 
thirty cuts to one inch of 
bark. Very badly tapped 
rubber-trees will, on the re- 
newal of the bark, present 
such a _ corrugated surface 
through previous ‘“‘ wounds ” 
that further tapping is impos- 
sible. So, although one 
“wound”? may be entirely 
negligible, the coolie is severely 
reprimanded for making it, to 
prevent anything like a mass 
of ‘“‘ wounds” appearing to- 
gether. 

The Chinese tappers in the 
country will tap deeply into 
the tree with very few 
“wounds,” but are never to 
be trusted to take off any- 
thing less than ten inches of 
bark in one year. The Tamil, 
on the contrary, if under con- 
stant supervision, will not ex- 
ceed eight inches, and indeed 
often finds six inches sufficient. 
He will also be afraid to make 
wounds in the trees, assuming 
the said constant supervision. 
He is not so self-reliant as the 
Chinaman, who, if remonstrated 
with for bad work, would as 
likely as not walk off the estate, 
to be seen no more. 

Tapping opens the latex cells 
in the bark of the tree, and the 
latex runs down the V-shaped 
cut into a vertically cut channel 
at the apex of the V. A few 
inches down this channel a 
zine spout is pressed into the 
tree, and the latex flows by 
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means of this into a cup, which 
is held in position by a wire 
clasped round the tree. 

The work begins immediately 
it is light enough for the 
coolie to see, which means 
that he must leave his “lines ” 
well before daylight. This is 
in order that the _ coolies 
“kanack ” of trees — usually 
350—may be finished before 
the heat of the day, not out 
of consideration for his health 
but because the latex will flow 
better the cooler it is. 

All the labour — males, 
females, and working children 
—every morning are roused 
by the beating of a tom-tom 
by the watchman at 4.30. 
They spend the time from then 
till a second tom-tom is beaten 
at 5.30 in cooking their rice 
for the morning meal, which 
they will take with them to 
work. When the second tom- 
tom is beaten they will all go 
to a special centrally situated 
spot called the Muster Ground. 
There they will align themselves 
in orderly fashion—the men 
together, the women together, 
and the children together— 
and wait until the European 
assistant or manager comes to 
take the morning muster. He 
will send each different gang 
of coolies to work, draining, 
pruning, &c., each gang going 
in charge of the particular 
kangany who looks after that 
work, 

The tappers, who by this 
time should be already work- 
ing, will have been checked 
here at the Muster Ground 
Some time before, and taken 
to their fields by the field 
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kangany. The estate is divided 
up into areas called fields for 
convenience in handling and 
directing work and coolies. 

After all the coolies have 
been sent to work, the watch- 
man will have a list of all the 
coolies who, through illness or 
other causes, have not come to 
the Muster Ground. This he 
will give to the manager, who 
will send any serious case of 
illness to the hospital, and deal 
with the others as the occasion 
demands. 

Each estate or group of 
estates has a small hospital 
near, often with a European 
doctor, or a dispensary with a 
native dresser in charge. 

When tapping, in order to 
prevent premature coagulation 
in the cups, it is necessary to 
provide the tapper with a small 
quantity of a solution of sodium 
sulphide, of which he will put 
a little into each cup on his 
round. 

Serap rubber, cut bark, and 
coagulated rubber left in the 
cups, residue from the day 
before, must not be left in the 
field. The coolie, as he taps 
each tree, collects this, and 
puts it into a small sack called 
a “kutti sack,” provided for 
the purpose. 

By 10 o’clock the tapper will 
have finished his trees, and 
will be sitting down eating his 
morning’s rice, while he separ- 
ates the rubber from the bark 
in his sack. 

At 11 o’clock a tom-tom is 
beaten or a horn sounded, and 
he starts off collecting the 
latex. He carries a pail, into 
which he pours the latex from 
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the cups, wiping the cup with 
his hand to prevent too much 
rubber being left to be collected 
as “‘ scrap ”’ the next day. 

During the collecting of the 
rubber he must be very careful 
to keep everything clean. 
Dirty latex, dirty pails, or bits 
of bark in the latex will cost 
him half his day’s pay. 

The latex when collected is 
taken to a store, where it is 
weighed. Whilst being weighed, 
the dry content of the liquid 
is estimated by means of a 
form of hydrometer called a 
metrolac. This serves two pur- 
poses—one to check each 
coolie’s quantity of latex (to 
prevent his adding water), and 
the other to estimate the total 
dry weight for office purposes. 

After weighing, it is poured 
into large Siamese jars called 
“tongs’’ through a _ sieve. 
Water is then added to make a 
fixed solution of usually about 
1} lb. dry rubber to 1 gallon of 
the liquid, this being easily 
found, as the metrolac has 
already determined the dry 
content of each bucket. 

From the tong the liquid is 
then drawn off and poured into 
enamel or earthenware pans. 
For easy working a fixed 
amount of the solution is poured 
into every pan, the weight of 
the resultant coagulated rubber 
of each pan then being the 
same. 

After the mixture of latex 
and water has been put into 
the pans, a small quantity of 
coagulant, usually acetic acid, 
is added and well stirred in. 
It must be well mixed to pre- 
vent uneven coagulation, and 
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consequently ‘‘ bubbles ”’ in the 
sheet. One coolie adds the 
acid, another stirs, and yet 
another removes the scum, the 
three coolies going from pan 
to pan. 

The tapper’s work is finished 
as soon as he has poured the 
latex from the tongs into the 
pans, and he is then free to go 
to his ‘“lines.”” At some time 
during the day his work for 
that day must be entered in a 
book kept for this purpose, 
called a check roll. This book 
has every coolie’s name in it, 
with a space for every day in 
the month, each day’s work 
being denoted by a mark in the 
space provided. The total 
number of days’ work in the 
month can then be seen at a 
glance. It is usual for the 
tapper’s day’s “name” to be 
entered in the check roll at 
the store when he brings his 
latex from the field about 
noon. 

The other coolies on the 
estate doing field work do not 
finish their work until 2.30 P.M., 
when they will come to the 
Muster Ground for the second 
time that day in order that 
their names may be entered up 
in the check roll. All the field 
labourers are paid on a daily 
wage scale once a month, after 
the cost price of the rice given 
to them during the month has 
been deducted. 

Whilst referring to the labour 
employed, it may be mentioned 
that although their daily wage 
rarely exceeds 1s. 2d., it is far 
more than they could earn in 
their own country, and does 
not include presents given them 
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by the estate at Deepa-Vali, 
Thai Pusam, and other feast 
days of the Hindu. Also money 
is given them at their weddings, 
births, and deaths. They are 
well looked after, their children 
educated at schools run by the 
estate as well as those run by 
the Government, and their ail- 
ments treated in estate hos- 
pitals. 

During the night the previous 
day’s crop coagulates, and in 
the morning is taken out from 
each pan and squeezed by 
hand. Each sheet is then 
passed through a system of 
smooth rollers, the rollers being 
fixed as are those of a mangle, 
but made of iron. 

The rubber, before it passes 
through the first machine, is a 
soft pulpy substance, but each 
pair of rollers being set closer 
than the one before, more and 
more water is pressed out, and 
the sheet becomes harder and 
harder. The last machine is 
ribbed, and often has the name 
of the estate or company cut 
into it. 

The sheets are now hung for 
the surfaces to dry, and are 
then taken and hung again on 
rods in a large building for 
smoking. 

Built into the ground, or 
placed in furnaces above the 
ground of this building, are 
fires, the fuel of which is wood, 
always plentiful on a rubber 
estate through continual casu- 
alties among the trees. The 
smoke and heat from these 
fires colours and dries the 


Tubber, which, after ten days: 


or 80, is taken out and ex- 
amined. Faulty sheets are 
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thrown out, and odd corners, 
discoloured parts, &c., snipped 
off with scissors. 

The sheets are then pressed 
into wooden cases called momi- 
chests, and sent away as No. 1 
Quality Ribbed Smoked Sheet. 

Large estates, with a power 
plant, often prefer to make 
their rubber up into crépe. 
For this, the latex is left as it 
comes to the factory, no water 
being added, nor is it necessary 
to put it into pans. It is coagu- 
lated in the tongs. When 
coagulated, the lump rubber is 
cut into smaller pieces by hand, 
and pressed out by machine. 
These machines are different 
from those used to make sheet 
rubber, in that the surface of 
the rollers is rough, so that as 
the lumps are forced through 
they are both squeezed and 
macerated. The machines are 
similarly arranged to those for 
pressing the sheet rubber, each 
pair of rollers being set closer 
and finer than the one before. 

Rubber in quantity, being 
put through crépe rollers, the 
finished piece may be any 
length. For convenience in 
drying, ten feet is a usual 
length. 

The crépe is then hung up on 
bars to dry, and is not smoked, 
but left to dry naturally. 
Coarser qualities of rubber are 
always made into crépe; the 
No. 2 and No. 3 qualities of 
sheet rubber on the market are 
sheets meant originally for 
No. 1. Coarser varieties of 
crépe, however, are made from 
scrap rubber, odds and ends 
never intended for anything 
else. 








A JUDICIAL ADVENTURE. 


BY JAN GORDON (AND CORA J. GORDON). 


“So,” said the Justice of 
the Peace, “‘ the féte is off.” 

He was a man young to 
hold such a position—his age, 
twenty-six. Educated at a 
commercial school in Athens, 
he had wished to study the law, 
but the Albanian authorities 
had said, “No; you may be 
judge instead. We have too 
many lawyers, but too few 
judges.” For after the last 
revolution all the Liberal 
judges on the bench had been 
chased out as soon as the 
Conservatives had captured 
power. This judge hadn’t 
wanted to be a judge. He 
would much rather have been 
a bank clerk, which would 
have been less risky; but Al- 
bania has no banks as yet... . 
In the interim he judges. 
Imagine Rudyard Kipling at 
twenty-seven—plumper a little 
in the cheeks, sharper a little 
in the nose, and without the 
spectacles, and you have Mon- 
sieur le Juge. £12 a month 
salary and no long vacation 
sums up his circumstances, with 
holidays of half a day on 
Friday and half a day on 
Sunday, and on other such 
feasts Christian or Mohamme- 
dan sufficiently important. A 
subscription to ‘Le Matin,’ 
which arrives a week late, 
keeps him in touch with the 
world. 

The féte to which he was re- 


ferring was a monastery festival 
attended by villagers, both 
Mohammedan and Christian, 
for Albania is on the whole 
undoubtedly the least bigoted 
religious community in the 
world. The Christians will 
attend Mohammedan worship, 
the Mohammedans go to the 
Christian church, and in some 
villages they wear the two 
sets of religions at once, with 
alternative first names to fit. 
In the matter of this particular 
féte the authorities of P—— 
had shown a certain Eastern 
nonchalance. An _ expedition 
to it had been planned, but 


they had neglected to inform 
themselves or us until the day 
before the start that their 
country was suffering from a 
conflict of calendars, and that 


the Church, with its time- 
honoured conservatism, had re- 
fused to rearrange its saints’ 
days at so short a _ notice. 
There was thus a_ thirteen 
days discrepancy. 

But the judge had an alter- 
native to propose. 

‘“Have you heard of this 
wounding affair in the moun- 
tains ? ” 

*“ We saw the doctor setting 
off by lorry,” we answered. 

*“He came back this morn- 
ing,” said the judge; “and 
now I or my assistant must go 
out to collect evidence. If 
you would care to come, I 
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will go myself. Two villagers 
have been fighting, one with a 
pitchfork, the other with a 
scythe. The doctor says that 
the scythe man has chopped 
the other fellow badly; he 
says that the liver is touched. 
It’s possible he won’t live, so 
we must collect the evidence 
at once. We travel the first 
part with motor-lorry, the 
second half on horseback.”’ 

At eleven on the following 
day, glad indeed that the féte 
had collapsed in favour of this 
more unorthodox expedition, 
we climbed into the motor- 
lorry, which was already packed 
with travellers. Two Albanian 
merchants had long ago re- 
served the front seats, but in 
courtesy to the judge and to 
my wife, surrendered them at 
once. Another, who had 


brought a pillow for himself, 


thrust it beneath me in spite 
of my protests. You will 
rarely lack such politeness while 
travelling in Albania, for the 
Albanian almost reverences for- 
eigners. The country has a 
few practicable roads. From 
the lake of Qchrida to the 
coast goes a main thoroughfare, 
zigzagging across the moun- 
tains, swerving down to the 
Greek frontier, clambering in 
dizzy loops to the top of the 
Griva pass, thence plunging 
down to Valona, a hair-raising 
road to travel in ramshackle 
lorries with half-trained, often 
reckless drivers. 

These roads were not built 
for the convenience of the 
Albanian citizen: they are war 
legacies from Austria or from 
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Italy. Made by military 
engineers, they plunge straight 
at the hills, up which they 
lift themselves in long zig- 
Zags. We clattered and 
roared spasmodically up the 
slope, tottering on the edges 
of embankments, which made 
one hope that the brakes were 
more reliable than the rest of 
the machinery. Once the judge 
did gather himself together for 
a leap overboard. We cele- 
brated the top with a tyre 
burst, but there were chestnut- 
trees in bloom to sit under 
while we watched the efforts 
of the driver and his; black 
gypsy assistant with some com- 
placency. 

The scheduled time for the 
whole run was two hours, but 
we who descended before the 
half-way at a convenient tyre 
burst had already been three 
hours on the road before we 
took to our legs. The other 
passengers were seven hours 
covering a distance that a good 
walker reckons to do in six and 
a half. We left the motorists 
grilling in the sun and struck 
off, between corn and maize 
fields, towards a line of barren 
and baked hills which tended 
away to the south. The two 
gendarmes, carrying my ruck- 
sack and a vivid and hairy 
scarlet rug belonging to the 
judge, sauntered before us, 
singing, in curiously pitched 
head notes, strange laments 
from the Kossovo plain. 

“Whenever I must make 
such expeditions,” said the 
judge as we trudged along, 
‘““T always use those two fel- 
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lows. They are an admirable 
pair. The one is so handsome, 
the other so witty. And they 
are always gay. Yet, you 
know, they haven’t really much 
to be gay about. They come 
from Kossovo; that is to say, 
they have been chased out of 
their own land by the Serbs ; 
political conditions and anti- 
Albanian laws have made it 
impossible for them to remain 
at home. Why, they’ve been 
bandits for five years. Killed 
no end of people. Once with 
fifty other men or so they 
looted a whole town, and got 
off scot-free, with all the money 
in the bank. The sharp-nosed 
fellow tells the yarn excel- 
lently. So, of course, when 
this President Ahmet Zogu 
came in they were quite ready 
to engage under him as 
policemen.” 

A narrow and dried river- 
bed brought us to a primitive 
mill, and then the valley open- 
ing out showed us a fair-sized 
village, though the houses were 
for the most part hidden in 
trees, or were sheltering behind 
Moslem walls. In an open 
green space, beneath an apple- 
tree, the escort of two spread 
the scarlet rug on which we 
lay down ; and while the beau- 
tiful gendarme hurried off to 
summon the authorities, the 
long-nosed one made a few 
respectful jokes to pass the 
time and keep up his reputation 
as a military wit. One small 
child with padded waistcoat 
lingered open-mouthed by the 
hedge. 

Roused from their siestas, 
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for it was a Friday, the head- 
man and the local policeman 
came hurrying in deferential 
haste. The headman was a 
lank graceful farmer of some 
forty years; twenty-two years’ 
growth of carefully cultivated 
moustache drooped on either 
side of his bestubbled chin. 
A Mussulman, he would have 
ignored Jo, but the judge gave 
her a Western precedence. The 
myftard covered what wust 
have been the most extreme 
astonishment with excellent 
tact, and shook hands, for 
the first time in his life prob- 
ably, with a woman. The 
myftard’s orchard was at our 
disposal, and with a host of 
compliments we were brought 
to our feet, the scarlet rug 
was folded up, and we followed 
at the headman’s heels towards 
his house. 

A wall surrounded it, the 
gates high and wide; within 
the gates a brother with long- 
er moustaches welcomed us. 
Through the yard, noting first 
a fine piece of plaster ornament 
set over the house door, we 
came into a green orchard, 
where a third brother with 
even longer moustaches spread 
the rug and brought a pile of 
pillows from the house. What 
an odd thing is heredity. These 
three brothers had undoubtedly 
a genius for moustache-grow- 
ing, no unenviable gift in a 
land where manhood has long 
been prima facie estimated 
by the productivity of the 
upper lip. 

Bowing over us the myftard, 
with hand on bosom, presented 
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cherry jam, which we licked 
from spoons; then we had 
sweet Turkish coffee in tiny 
cups; then glasses full of hot 
buffalo milk, which is here 
esteemed above cow’s milk. 
The judge’s quiet reminder, 
“the lady first,’ was accepted 
with no visible surprise, though 
clearly it must have been an 
astounding shock, a complete 
overturning of their established 
world of manners. The gen- 
darmes, who had received a 
tardier and minimised hospi- 
tality—shorn of the jam,—were 
plucking the apples from the 
trees and eating them. That 
the apples were thoroughly 
unripe did not matter; here 
they don’t distinguish. There 
is even no separate word for 
tree or for fruit, and most of 
the fruit is consumed while 
in the half-wooden state. In 
one town I refused to buy 
some fruit because, as I tried 
to explain, it was not ripe. 
An educated Albanian lad 
standing near interposed— 

“The zotni won’t take the 
fruit; his teeth aren’t good 
enough.” 

“Nonsense,” I answered, 
amazed. ‘‘ My teeth are quite 
good.” 

“TI know, I know,” replied 
the boy, “‘ but I have told him 
the only thing he can under- 
stand.” 

At last three lean but sturdy 
beasts had been assembled. 
There were but pack-saddles 
to mount upon, but the judge’s 
rug and blankets collected from 
the myftard were spread over 
to minimise the woodenness. 
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Riding on a pack-saddle is 
likest to being perched on an 
old - fashioned baby’s cradle 
overturned: not only does the 
width stretch one unmercifully, 
but the crossings of various 
ropes and the angles of the 
rungs become very painful 
under the slow plod-plod of 
the horse’s movement. I can 
never understand why such 
progression is preferred to walk- 
ing. However, for our very 
social position, we could not 
disdain the myftard’s mounts ; 
and so almost rent in two, and 
nagged beneath by varied ropes 
and angles, we jogged along 
behind the ever-steady moun- 
tain plod of our two armed 
guards. The myftard and his 
brothers accompanied us to 
the outskirts of the village, 
where they took a courteous 
and ceremonious farewell. The 
beauty and grace of their 
manners left us pondering over 
Melville’s aphorism that many 
good things banished by the 
elect are conserved amongst 
the mob. 

Before us the landscape was 
mountainous, with a group of 
three odd conical hills amongst 
which we had to pass. Behind 
these a line of high rocky 
ridge shimmered in the sun- 
light. The Serbian frontier 
lay no more than a mile or 
so to our left. These attendants 
of ours, here guardians of the 
law, would be criminals two 
miles away. The air was full 
of perfume. Nowhere have 
we found the smell of wild 
flowers so sweet as in Albania. 
In more Eastern lands maybe 
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you will find flowers more 
pungent, but for variety, for 
modulation, and for exquisite 
selection the hedgerow of 
Shgiperija has our preference 
over all others that we know 
of, even over the English. 
The road steepened, and in 
the heat one began to appre- 
ciate the horses, though our 
escort and the lad in charge 
of the beasts went slipping 
up the hillside, as though, no 
matter what the temperature 
might be, they rather preferred 
to go uphill than along the 
level. The path wound between 
the conical hills till after some 
hour and a half of mounting 
we had crested the top, and 
stood over a fertile valley en- 
closed between these hills and 
the more distant and higher 
ridge. Here in the hollow 


were rich corn-lands golden 
for harvest, and maize-fields 
still feathery. Half on the 
slope and half on the flat, the 
village was scattered around 
a little mosque with a clumsily 


built minaret. To us, thinking 
of an English village, the houses 
seemed very large, of two or 
three storeys, with wide yards 
enclosed in wattle, and dotted 
with odd wattle constructions 
roofed with straw, some circular, 
some square, storehouses. Of 
grey stone, or more generally 
of sun-dried bricks without 
mortar, the houses partook of 
the soil and rock, seeming 
excrescent there rather than 
built. The windows, which 
were often small, were in the 
upper storeys only, placed thus 
for fear of the enemies en- 
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gendered by old _ blood-feuds 
of the past. 

We made our way down by 
a path between wattle fences 
overhung with plum-trees, till 
we came to the little mosque, 
into the verandah of which we 
cast our overcoats, rucksacks, 
and the judge’s scarlet rug. 
Now the horses must return 
in the charge of the lad. The 
myftard had refused payment 
for their use ; he had protested 
that it would be an insult to 
the village. It would also 
have been an insult had we 
attempted to pay for his hos- 
pitality, but the laws of custom 
allow that a present shall be 
given to some minor member 
of the family—generally in- 
deed the present is expected,— 
and so the judge had slipped 
a couple of crowns into a small 
daughter’s hand. Now we 
would likewise have tipped the 
horse-boy, but he, thinking it 
covert payment, was at first 
furious. However, the magic 
word baksheesh quieted his con- 
science, and probably put him 
into possession of a larger sum 
of money than he had ever 
wholly possessed before. 

Our gendarmes fired a volley 
into the air to warn the popula- 
tion of our presence, but nobody 
came to welcome us ; they were 
scattered in the fields. Of 
course, from every house female 
eyes must have been scanning 
us anxiously, but no woman 
dared to show herself. The 
sun had been hidden in clouds 
for some time, and the after- 
noon was getting late. Our 
elevation was high, some 2500 
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feet above sea-level, and in 
spite of July we became chilly 
waiting. To while away the 
time our gendarmes organised 
a shooting match, shooting 
only with the handsome one’s 
rifle. The carbine belonging to 
the other guard was of French 
make, the Albanian gendarmerie 
being still supplied by loot 
from deserted war ammunition 
dumps. The particular kind 
of ammunition required for 
the humorist’s rifle was be- 
coming scarce. He had been 
officially warned to be econo- 
mical. So with the other gen- 


darme’s more richly gleaned 
Austrian ammunition, they fired 
alternately at a white stone 
set in the hillside. 

At last the headman ap- 
peared. Following him marched 
a villager almost black in com- 


plexion. The latter was dressed 
in fine style: a blue coat with 
hanging sleeves embroidered 
with black hung on his back, 
his waistcoat was brown slashed 
with black decoration and hung 
with silver buttons, a bandolier 
filed with a double row of 
cartridges, a long rifle slung 
on his shoulder, tall white 
fez cocked over one ear and 
ragged hair, he seemed almost 
to be a historic figure such as 
the Albanian of romance, a 
type now disappearing from 
the South. This man was the 
Village bravo: the locally 
appointed policeman, the garde 
champétre, the only man in 
the village allowed to carry 
& weapon. Superficially the 
Albanian has been disarmed. 
Actually he keeps his prize 
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carbine hidden in some secret 
spot. 

Jo was habited in breeches, 
and both the myftard and the 
guard had shaken hands with 
her before her sex was plain 
to them; however, they, too, 
covered their surprise well, and 
guided us with many a polite- 
ness up the hillside to one of 
the antagonist’s houses. The 
doctor had been entertained at 
the house of the wounded man ; © 
to balance accounts we were 
to be the guests of the other. 
At a wattled wall we were 
begged to wait. 

“T will warn the women,” 
said the headman. 

When the courtyard was 
clear we were brought to a low 
house and into a large room, 
whitewashed, bare, yet satis- 
factory, for the fireplace was 
of curious design: there was 
a beautiful white rosette in 
the centre of the ceiling, a 
divan of hand-woven rugs on 
the floor, and a line of cushions 
made a vivid corner of colour. 
The village guard bent to our 
feet, and took off our shoes. 
We had anticipated no such 
ceremony, and were conscious 
of holes in our stockings, but 
the judge had holes also. 

We spooned up jam, drank 
water, and set the spoons back 
into the glasses. Meanwhile 
the myftard was making us 
cigarettes, rolling them in his 
own fingers. He licked them, 
however, only to within a half- 
inch of the end; the extreme 
tip, that to put in the 
mouth, you must close your- 
self, an excess of refinement 
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unknown in many a cigarette- 
making country. The lank 
guard, having blown upon the 
embers on the hearth, came 
to us with glowing charcoal 
gripped in special tongs, for 
we had left the strata of life 
dependent on matches. A little 
later he came once more 
with coffee. Then we sat back 
for an interlude while the 
myftard rolled and licked cigar- 
’ ettes for us, and kept up a 
continuous flow of gently urbane 
talk. It was explained to us 
that the men of this family 
were all in a distant village ; 
somebody had sent for them ; 
meanwhile we must consider 
the headman himself as our 
host. 

After a suitable delay—it 
would have been improper to 
have shown haste—the judge 
began business. 

We had, of course, heard the 
story, as it was already current 
in the little town of P——. And 
we had by now sufficient Al- 
banian—with the clue—to fol- 
low the thread of the myftard’s 
relation. 

** It came about in this way,” 
said the myftard. ‘The old 
Ali Seit and the young Selim 
Xjemil were out on the common 
lands together. There is, as 
your honour knows, bad blood 
ever between those two.” 

“IT know,” said the judge. 
“ Why, they were fighting under 
my very nose at the election 
time.” 

“ True,” replied the myftard. 
“Well, these two were there 
together ; nobody else was near 
to see them. I don’t know 
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quite how it began, but it is 
said that Selim began to up- 
braid Ali because he was pas- 
turing a horse on the common 
land. Old Ali naturally re- 
torted that Selim had no right 
to speak, since he himself had 
his donkey there. Things had 
been bad between them for 
many years. And Selim is a 
hot-tempered fellow. So he 
picked up a stick and hit old 
Ali’s horse. On that Ali seized 
a pitchfork and attacked Selim. 
He wounded Selim in the arm, 
and Selim, furious, caught up 
a scythe blade with which to 
defend himself. With it he 
slashed Ali over the shoulder, 
so they say. Then since old 
Ali turned to run, and Selim 
was still furious, he gave an- 
other slash in his rage, and cut 
into the old man beneath the 


ribs. The doctor says that 
this wound is serious, which is 


very unfortunate; for after 
all it was Ali who first attacked 
Selim. And such a thing gives 
the village a bad name.” 

I have condensed the m: or’s 
account, of course. It was told 
more slowly, and in segments. 
He and the judge and the gen- 
darmes were sitting cross-legged, 
and the judge had to write it 
all out in the fading daylight 
as it was told. The mayor 
lost himself once or twice, 
became entangled, as village 
story - tellers will. Once or 
twice the sharp-nosed gendarme 
tried to prompt him, only to 
be reproved by the judge. 

When he came to the action 
the myftard dramatised the 
scene with expressive gesture. 
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After all this was written 
down, the judge read it aloud. 

“That’s the truth,” ex- 
claimed the headman at inter- 
vals. “That’s just how it 
happened.”” He wagged his 
head from side to side in 
assent. 

The judge had a lever-filling 
fountain pen. He carefully 
squeezed out a drop to the 
point of his nib, inked the tip 
of the headman’s finger, and 
so every page of the tale was 
finger-printed. Then the village 
seal was produced, but there 
was no wax. However, it was 
heavily smoked in the flare of 
a paraffin lamp, and the die 
was impressed with oily carbon. 

“Now,” said the judge, “ we 
will go to see the wounded 
man.” 

As we went, the judge ex- 
plained more of Albanian legal 
procedure. 

“Tt’s likely that this old 
chap will die,” he said. ‘‘ Then 
things will be serious for the 
young man. If Ali recovers, 
they both will go to gaol. In 
an ordinary affair I could not 
have interfered for ten days. 
An assault does not become 
criminal if the wounded man 
is well within the ten days ; it 
is then civil assault only.” 

The wounded man’s house 
had a spaciousness that seemed 
more than mere appearance : 
they appreciate space in these 
Southern lands. The sick man’s 
Toom was large. The old man 
lay on a mattress on the floor 
under a scarlet eider-down, 
his moustaches trailing over 
the edge of the coverlet, his 
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head shrouded in a white nap- 
kin. A _ water-bottle and a 
glass stood on the white mantel- 
piece, a wooden water-keg, a 
reed sweeping broom, and a 
pair of shoes completed a cata- 
logue of everything in the 
room. Exquisitely clean, it 
might stand for the model of 
what a sick-room should be to 
many another European com- 
munity. Although the peasants 
had accorded Jo—under the 
judge’s prompting—a surprised 
courtesy, she had yet been on 
the alert to correct immediately 
any misconception the Moslem 
peasant might have about the 
white woman’s position in 
society. Here, however, though 
the judge and I shook hands 
with the invalid, Jo spared 
his feelings, and contented her- 
self with a bow. The two 
long lads clad in black, the 
sons, who had welcomed us at 
the front door, now hurried 
into the room with rugs and 
pillows, and in a moment a 
divan had been spread for us 
in the room’s corner on the 
floor, which was of earth 
stamped hard till it had almost 
the polish of a parquet. The 
judge set himself on a low 
three-legged stool at the side 
of the mattress. Under the 
edge of the white kerchief a 
pair of keen eyes questioned 
the mystery of our presence. 
The door was closed upon 
us four, and then in gentle 
tones the judge began his ques- 
tionings. At first the old suf- 
ferer answered only with groans 
and interjected syllables. But 
gradually the story of his mis- 
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fortune developed, the exhaust- 
ed vitality seemed to ooze back 
into him. Now he spoke in a 
quick rush of hoarse whispers, 
ending in a groan; then with 
a few sharply clear and de- 
tached words. In_ general, 
nature seems to lag behind 
art, but in this old peasant’s 
story were all the manifold 
inflections of pain and of pros- 
tration that a great actor might 
have invented to convey an 
effect of nature. The judge 
had first explained our presence, 
and had added that we knew 
little or no Albanian; yet 
once more it was easy enough 
to follow the main tale of the 
horse and of the donkey. I 
shall long remember the keen 
dramatic quality of that scene, 
it appeared so set for effect: 
the lying figure shrouded in 
scarlet and white, the sharp 
eyes, the long moustaches 
catching the fading light from 
the highly - placed windows, 
the lean hand waving feeble 
gesticulations, the darker 
crouching figure of the judge 
with his aquiline profile 
sharply defined, his face intent, 
his poised pen, the gasping 
story, and the long intervals 
of silence during which the 
judge wrote—a* silence only 
disturbed by the thin sound 
of the pen and the short pain- 
ful breathing of the wounded 
man. 

The tale was finished at 
last; but the old man began 
once more to speak. There 
was a quite different note in 
his voice; it caressed. And 
we, lacking a clue, could not 
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follow his country speech. The 
judge clasped his hands. He 
did not write, but at length 
turned to us. 

“Here is an extraordinary 
coincidence,” he exclaimed. 
“This poor old fellow has 
known me for a long time. 
We have some property, not 
so far from here, and it hap- 
pens that for many years he 
was our watchman, our brave, 
as they call it. I do not 
remember him myself. I was 
too young. He says that often 
he has carried me on his 
saddle bow.” 

We called to mind many an 
encounter in the mountains of 
such lean moustached men rid- 
ing on pack-saddles, with small 
children of three or four years 
perched up between their spread 
knees. 


The old man began to struggle 
to his elbow. In spite of the 


judge’s protests, and with 
obvious pain, he reached a 
reclining pose, and laid a hand 
on the judge’s knee. 

“Is it true that these people 
understand nothing ? ” 

“Almost nothing,’ replied 
the judge. 

The old man began to whisper 
eagerly, hoarsely. The judge 
sat like a sphinx. When the 
whispering was over the old 
man fell back, gathered the 
scarlet quilt about him, hid 
his face in the handkerchief, 
and relapsed into silence. 

The judge chewed the end of 
his fountain pen in deep 
thought. He began to read 
aloud the terms of the de- 
position. From time to time 
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the old man groaned assent. 
At last the old man’s little 
finger was inked; he too put 
on the finger-print of affirma- 
tion. Then the judge began 
to write once more. This 
piece he did not read aloud, 
but signed it with a flourish, 
and with a gesture of relief 
gathered his papers together. 

The black-clad sons were 
waiting for us, and took us 
upstairs to a guest-room. In 
addition to the vividly coloured 
rugs on the floor, patterns had 
been worked out on walls and 
ceiling with birds’ feathers. 
Cigarettes, coffee, hot milk, 
and native spirit were in turn 
pressed upon us. To leave 
the house without having par- 
taken of its hospitality was 
impossible. 

Dusk had come on before 
we could go. As we went up 
the hill the judge said sud- 
denly— 

“Well, what do you think of 
the affair. Hein?” 

“Pretty straightforward, isn’t 
it? Any excuse for a fight,”’ 
we answered. 

6é Ye-es,”’ 


said the judge. 
“ But with our peasants you’ve 
always got to be on the alert. 
It was a good story. It took 


me in completely. Now do 
you know what that old fellow 
whispered to me at last—in 
confidence only — because he 
knew me as a baby? I can’t 
tell you what he said, but the 
gist is that the whole of this 
other tale has been trumped 
up. Exactly what happened 
I don’t know—yet. But this 
I do believe, that the whole 
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village is in a conspiracy to 
keep the truth hidden. Sheer 
piece of luck for me that. Oh, 
our peasants are wonderfully 
sly. We never can be certain 
when we’ve got to the bottom 
of anything; they trump up 
stories, and they lie... lie 
... you'd never credit their 
cunning.” 

‘** But,” we asked, “‘ why all 
this ? ” 

“Tl tell you more when 
I’ve thought it over ; and when 
I’ve heard the younger fellow, 
Selim.”’ 

“Then how can you hope to 
unearth the truth ? ” 

“Hum-m,” said the judge 
airily, “we have not the#pre- 
judices of Western justice here. 
Shut up a recalcitrant witness 
in a room with two gendarmes 
and a thick stick, and it’s 
wonderful how the truth comes 
out sometimes. Nor, I confess, 
do I subscribe to the maxim 
that it is better that ten 
criminals should escape rather 
than that one innocent should 
suffer. After all, when you 
think of it, everybody has done 
something he ought to be pun- 
ished for, sooner or later. So 
if he gets punished for the 
wrong crime, why, it only evens 
things up a bit.” 

But it must not be thought 
that the judge’s philosophical 
attitude towards punishment 
made him any the less con- 
scientious. He confided to us 
one day that he had lain 
awake almost all night because 
he was uncertain whether a 
verdict given the day before 
had been perfectly in accord- 
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ance with the evidence. But 
his conscience had acquitted 
him. A foreigner of long stand- 
ing in the country told us that 
the authorities have another 
way of rooting for truth alter- 
native to the gendarme with 
the big stick. They shave a 
small patch on the witness's 
scalp ; on this bare place they 
deposit three or four lice cov- 
ered by a wine-glass. It is 
said that the persuasive claws 
of these small vermin are most 
efficacious ; dropping water is 
much more tardy in its effect. 
Back once more in the scythe- 
wielder’s reception - room, we 
took off our boots and lay 
down again on the divan. The 
judge had brought with him 
an invention excellent for such 
an occasion. It was a large 
scent-bottle filled with rakija, 


so that by passing the bottle 
round and by sucking at the 
tiny nozzle one could all day 
keep up the illusion of extreme 


conviviality, yet drink very 
little. The only alternative 
was bumpers filled from the 
bottle on the hearth, in spite 
of the fact that this was a 
Moslem house. One by one 
village men came in, and, 
stepping out of their shoes, 
knelt in a semi-circle about 
the judge. Together with the 
smooth-tongued headman a con- 
tinual conversation was kept 
up; for it would have been 
the extreme of bad manners to 
allow awkward silences to occur. 
We, in our corner, felt some 
delight in thinking that all 
these plausible peasants were 
staging a comedy for Monsieur 
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le juge, and that he was sharply 
aware of their plot. The watch- 
man had lit a small paraffin 
lamp, for it was already dark 
within doors. 

A group of several men 
entered, headed by a burly 
man with a stiff leg. He 
began the ceremonious cata- 
logue of greetings, and we 
realised that our real host 
had come at last. Following 
him round was a well set-up, 
bold-faced youth with heavy 
eyebrows; but he gave us a 
hand so clammy, so frog-like, 
that Jo and I both had a 
half-shock as we took it in 
our grasp. The arrival of 
the house owner was the signal 
for another service of coffee 
and for bumpers of rakija. 
Then the father let himself 
down on to the floor; the son 
knelt behind him. A double 
ring of men was formed. 

“You perceive,’ pointed out 
the judge, “that the older 
men squat in front, the younger 
ones kneel behind. Patriarchal, 
eh? ” 

An Albanian salutation on 
the road is, “‘How have you 
come?” The answer to which 
should be, ‘‘ Slowly, slowly.” 
In accordance with this, almost 
an hour elapsed before the 
youth was asked to tell his 
story. To estimate better the 
collective feeling, the judge 
did not clear the room. At 
first Selim told his tale across 
his father’s shoulder, but a 
curt command from the judge 
brought him to the front rank. 
Now the scene became if pos- 
sible more dramatic than the 
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other, though to us it was 
comedy exchanged for tragedy. 
In a corner the judge crouched 
cross-legged, industriously writ- 
ing; at his side the jolly 
brigand-gendarme sat holding 
up the lamp; then came a still 
circle of white befezzed peasants 
surrounding the young culprit, 
who gesticulated with his un- 
. injured hand, and the father, 
who listened to the progress 
of the lie with a care-lined 
face. On the white walls the 
shadows stood tall behind, and 
now and again the gesticulating 
arm out-flung was caricatured 
right across the ceiling with 
its pretty plaster rosette. 

Born actors these peasants 
were indeed. But the anxious 
father betrayed himself by being 
too keen a prompter. He had 
his notion of how the tale 
should be told. He could not 
risk leaving it alone. After 
the third interruption the judge 
turned him out of his own 
room, and shut the door on 
him. We could imagine him 
outside, tense, at the keyhole. 

Selim, the culprit, waving 
his clammy hand, went on 
with his story, the old story 
of the horse and the donkey. 
From time to time the circle 
of peasants wagged their heads, 
and murmured in chorus, ‘that 
is the very truth.” The judge 
wrote in non-committal silence. 
At the back of the room the 
good-looking gendarme, who 
had long ago lost interest, lay 
asleep on his back, with his 
bare feet outstretched ; some- 
times he snored loudly. 

The young man listened to 
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the re-reading of his evidence ; 
he had the facial complacency 
of an actor who has spoken a 
difficult part well. From time 
to time he said ‘“ that is the 
very truth,” or ‘that is ex- 
actly how it happened.”” When 
in his turn he had to finger- 
print in act of verification, he 
pressed down hard and long, 
as though to stamp the truth 
into the paper itself. 

By this time the judge 
was exhausted. JBefore set- 
ting out in the lorry he had 
done a full morning’s work ; 
he had come out here through 
the hottest part of the day, 
and it was now nearly ten 
o’clock. We might hope for 
Supper some time. The ring 
of peasants sat on, listening, 
conversing, keeping that un- 
polite silence at bay. 

“For heaven’s sake, you 
must not go to sleep,’ said 
the judge to Jo. 33“ The gen- . 
darmes don’t matter, but we 
mustn’t on any account.” 

So first of all he told the 
history of Alexander the Great, 
whose mother was an Albanian 
woman. From this he de- 
veloped into the age of Al- 
banian culture, and into the 
necessity of Albanian cohesion. 
Then time still dragging, he 
told them a short story gleaned 
from Les mille et une Matins. 
He told it very well for all 
his fatigue; but what inter- 
ested us was the keen appre- 
ciation of the points of the 
story by the peasants them- 
selves. We had last eaten 
seriously at eleven in the morn- 
ing. At eleven in the night 
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the advance-guards of supper 
arrived, a saucer with quarters 
of hard-boiled egg and a bottle 
of rakija-rooshe, potent spirit 
made from the grape skins 
when the wine has been pressed 
out. Even after our long absti- 
nence it were ill manners to 
show desire for food, and we 
must take but the most desul- 
tory of mouthfuls, but sipping 
the rakija as slowly as we were 
able, in self-defence, for that 
was urged upon us copiously. 
On, on went the talk. At 
half-past eleven Selim brought 
a small saucer of chicken’s 
liver. We tried to keep track 
of the interminable conversa- 
tion. By now the future of 
Albania was being discussed : 
the lack of modern enterprise ; 
lack of education; the fears 
of intrigue stimulated from 


without by the land-hungry 
neighbours, Greece and Serbia ; 
the necessity of awakening a 
national in contrast to a tribal 
or family spirit, and so on, and 


so on, and so on.... The 
peasants themselves showed 
much natural eloquence. 

“The man who can’t talk 
fluently,” said the judge, 
“‘ knows how to keep his mouth 
shut.” 

Midnight had passed before 
Selim came in with a copper 
basin, soap, and a long-spouted 
ewer of water. We washed in 
turn, and after drying ourselves 
on pretty hand-woven towel- 
ettes, each retained his cloth 
to be used as a napkin. A 
large coloured sheet was spread 
over the carpets. On this a 
low table, four feet in diameter, 
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one foot high, was placed, and 
we were invited to seat our- 
selves round about. Only the 
older men dined with us; but 
there were nine altogether— 
our party of five, the host, the 
myftard, and two visitors. 

The dishes were all in wooden 
bowls placed in the middle of 
the table. Each one of us had 
a wooden spoon, which we 
dipped into the dish. The 
judge, as the most honourable 
guest, had to lead off on each 
occasion. The roast kid, 
chopped up, was served in a 
large copper pan. This we 
took from the dish, and pulled 
to pieces with our fingers. 
The most delectable piece, that 
containing the tail, was handed 
to the judge, but he passed it 
to Jo. However, it looked so 
nice that he could not resist 
from time to time picking a 
piece off, and Jo surrendered 
to him the tail itself without 
remorse. When we had finished, 
replete, over replete, yet having 
refused to eat more and more, 
the judge commented— 

“Well, that’s lucky. There 
might have been ten dishes, 
or I have seen fourteen. We 
have escaped lightly.”’ 

At last, at about two o’clock, 
bed was suggested. We did 
not hesitate. We were con- 
ducted along a passage filled 
with wooden dairy apparatus, 
and shown into a whitewashed 
room with two mattresses and 
crimson coverlets on the floor. 
One was for the judge, one for 
ourselves. 

“‘T hope it’s clean,” said the 
judge. 
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“Well, no bugs will keep me 
awake,”’ declared Jo. 

“Oh, I don’t mind bugs,” 
said the judge. “It’s lice I’m 
always worried about.”’ 

At half-past five the judge 
aroused us, saying that his 
worst fears had come true. 
He was retreating to out-of- 
doors, as it was now light. We 
think that the judge’s specimen 
was but a stray intruder; we 
could find no traces, yet the 
judge had disturbed our peace 
of mind. We, too, followed him 
into the open. We had first 
to pass through the reception- 
room; it was close-shuttered 
and dark, but when we opened 
the door the intruding daylight 
showed us all the guests of 
last night on their backs in 
rows, still sleeping soundly. 


As we came out of the house a 
woman, already up and spinning 


in the door of her home, saw 
us, and bolted inside. 

We had not sat long on the 
grassy bank watching the dawn 
break over the hills of Korcha 
before the host himself, made 
aware of our early rising, 
brought out to us rugs to sit 
upon. Him the judge took 
aside, and talked to long and 
earnestly. The man, with a 
troubled face, sat wagging his 
head seriously from time to 
time. 

“T have warned him,” said 
the judge, “‘ that his son is an 
unruly youngster, and must 
be curbed. I have also pointed 
out that if such a thing recurs 
he will probably be expelled, 
his house will be burned down, 
and all his stock confiscated. 
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‘““T have also been reflecting 
over the whole affair,’ went on 
the judge, ‘‘ and I think I see 
daylight in it. This young 
man Selim attacked old Ali in 
his own yard, and I believe 
that Selim was - actually 
wounded by the sons as they 
were trying to defend their 
father. This story was in- 
vented to hush the matter up. 
You see, if the old man gets 
better, they will each only be 
sent for a few months to gaol ; 
three years is the limit. If 
Ali dies, the young fellow will 
have to go to the Korcha 
assizes, and may get five or 
as much as eight years. Of 
course, if he is the author of 
an unwarranted aggression, 
things will be much blacker 
for him.” 

* But still,” we said, “‘ why 
should old Ali want to hush 
things up? Why should he risk 
prison for the sake of Selim ? ” 

“Ah, that is more compli- 
cated,’’ answered the judge. 
“Selim is a thorough tough. 
He is one of those reckless one- 
idea brutes, and the old man 
is terrified. If he should tell 
the truth openly, he fears that 
Selim coming out of prison at 
last will assassinate his sons. 
The blood-feud may be almost 
considered as dead here now, 
but it isn’t dead long enough 
for the fear of it not still to 
hang about, nor is it dead long 
enough to give reckless men a 
proper respect for human life. 
The Serbian border is close at 
hand. A man would be across 
it before any attempt to arrest 
him could be made.” 
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“Well, no bugs will keep me 
awake,’ declared Jo. 

“Oh, I don’t mind bugs,” 
said the judge. ‘It’s lice I’m 
always worried about.” 

At half-past five the judge 
aroused us, saying that his 
worst fears had come true. 
He was retreating to out-of- 
doors, as it was now light. We 
think that the judge’s specimen 
was but a stray intruder; we 
could find no traces, yet the 
judge had disturbed our peace 
of mind. We, too, followed him 
into the open. We had first 
to pass through the reception- 
room; it was close-shuttered 
and dark, but when we opened 
the door the intruding daylight 
showed us all the guests of 
last night on their backs in 
rows, still sleeping soundly. 
As we came out of the house a 
woman, already up and spinning 
in the door of her home, saw 
us, and bolted inside. 

We had not sat long on the 
grassy bank watching the dawn 
break over the hills of Korcha 
before the host himself, made 
aware of our early rising, 
brought out to us rugs to sit 
upon. Him the judge took 
aside, and talked to long and 
earnestly. The man, with a 
troubled face, sat wagging his 
head seriously from time to 
time. 

“T have warned him,” said 
the judge, “ that his son is an 
unruly youngster, and must 
be curbed. I have also pointed 
out that if such a thing recurs 
he will probably be expelled, 
his house will be burned down, 
and all his stock confiscated. 
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““T have also been reflecting 
over the whole affair,’ went on 
the judge, ‘‘ and I think I see 
daylight in it. This young 
man Selim attacked old Ali in 
his own yard, and I believe 
that Selim was - actually 
wounded by the sons as they 
were trying to defend their 
father. This story was in- 
vented to hush the matter up. 
You see, if the old man gets 
better, they will each only be 
sent for a few months to gaol; 
three years is the limit. If 
Ali dies, the young fellow will 
have to go to the Korcha 
assizes, and may get five or 
as much as eight years. Of 
course, if he is the author of 
an unwarranted aggression, 
things will be much blacker 
for him.” 

“ But still,” we said, ‘‘ why 
should old Ali want to hush 
things up? Why should he risk 
prison for the sake of Selim ? ” 

“Ah, that is more compli- 
cated,”” answered the judge. 
“Selim is a thorough tough. 
He is one of those reckless one- 
idea brutes, and the old man 
is terrified. If he should tell 
the truth openly, he fears that 
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last will assassinate his sons. 
The blood-feud may be almost 
considered as dead here now, 
but it isn’t dead long enough 
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hang about, nor is it dead long 
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proper respect for human life. 
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hand. A man would be across 
it before any attempt to arrest 
him could be made.” 
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One by one the sleepers 
awakened and came yawning 
into the open. Our troubled 
host brought us cups of milk- 
coffee, our only breakfast. The 
myftard assembled horses, the 
host provided rugs for the 
pack-saddles, the village guard 
in all his panoply shouldered 
his rifle, and off we set once 
more. We said adieu to our 
host at the gate of his yard. 
The myftard accompanied us 
to the outskirts of the village. 

“So,” said the judge as we 
went, “‘I hope you found that 
more interesting than the féte 
would have been.”’ 

“Of course,” answered Jo 
enthusiastically, “but I was 


sorry that I couldn’t go down 
and visit the women. ‘I would 
have enjoyed a talk with them.”’ 

“Well, I did give our host 


a hint,” said the judge, “ but 
the man seemed not to want 
it. To tell you the truth, there 
is already a flavour of Western- 
ism filtering into the Moslem 
woman’s outlook. She is get- 
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ting discontented, and I expect 
that the farmer shivered at 
the possible results of an actual 
comparison between your 
liberties and their own limita- 
tions.” 


And now you want to know 
how it ends; confound it. 
But we left P. three days 
afterwards. That is the worst 
of real life: it leaves one so 
many unconcluded endings. 
And yet I won’t say that 
either. Does it really matter 
to us what ensued to Selim or 
to old Ali? Here we have two 
acts of an unfinished drama. 
Third acts are difficult enough 
even for a practised playwright. 
In the hand of poor blundering 
old Nature the third act often 
peters out wretchedly ; she is 
apt to lack artistic construc- 
tion. I, at any rate, am 
content enough to ring down 
the curtain, and to be left to 
the pleasant exercise of my 
fancy and to a conjectural 
close. 
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THERE were seven souls from 
Kerimor parish aboard the 
Plac’h Coant when she put out 
from the Rade d’Etel for the 
Iceland fishing. Their story is 
only that which happened to 
them. 

The Plac’h Coant was a forty- 
ton fishing ketch, under eigh- 
teen metres on the water-line, 
staunchly built for rough ser- 
vice, and newly refitted. Gily 
Cariou, the master, had brought 
her from Pont l’Abbé but the 
year before. Each one of the 
crew except Iannic Grenn, the 
boy, held a share in the vessel. 
She was worthy of her name. 
It was said that Gily Cariou 
called her “the pretty girl,” 
because he was too bashful to 
speak more plainly, not being 
as yet betrothed to Yvona 
Lucas. Now it was understood 
that they were to be married 
following the return from the 
northern seas. 

Sailing with Gily Cariou were 
Gaid Luzuron, Laou Bétrys, 
Clédan l’Higaret, Tual Ar Vran, 
and Ervoan Créac’h, usually 
called Pétr-goz, the old man. 
Iannic Grenn was his young 
nephew, an orphan. Ervoan 
Créac’h was taken only be- 
cause he was a weather-wise 
old man; the boy could not 
be left alone at home. > 

Two of the men, Laou Bétrys 
and Clédan l’Higaret, were 
cousins; their wives were 
sisters, Grida and Jeanne, 
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daughters of Louiz Cariou, the 
master’s elder brother. They 
had grown up together insepar- 
able, were married on the same 
day, and both expected first- 
born children to greet their 
return. They were, as they 
said, “‘ born of the same breath,”’ 
although they looked nothing 
alike. Laou Bétrys was short, 
sturdy, silent, dark as a Span- 
iard, a little younger in years, 
but by nature the stronger of 
the two men. Clédan l’Higaret 
was taller, blue-eyed, broad- 
shouldered, usually _ light- 


hearted, but subject to periods 
of deep depression and terrible 
temper : a cast from the mould 
of some long-forgotten Norse 


ancestor. 

Gaid Luzuron, the young 
bachelor, had not yet chosen 
one to be the maid of his heart. 
This sailing was his first Iceland 
venture. 

Tual Ar Vran was a swart, 
thick, leather-faced widower, 
without children or family. He 
had followed the sea all his 
life, and remained almost a 
stranger to his departed wife. 
The sea was his mistress whom 
he feared and loved, beautiful, 
cruel, tenacious; she would 
not let him go until, as he 
knew, ‘‘ he gave himself to the 
death-kiss of Mary Morgan.” 
He was a fated man. It was 
told that the face of Mother 
Anne, the fair moon, was sub- 
merged in cloud-waves at the 
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instant Tual Ar Vraén was 
born. He would never find a 
bed in earth, nor would green 
grass ever grow over him. 

Late in the afternoon the 
Plac’h Coant sailed slowly down 
the Rade d’Etel borne on the 
outflowing tide, all sails close- 
hauled to a light nor’-easterly 
breeze. When Etel, the vil- 
lage, was passed to port, on 
the last tack the vessel drew 
close inshore. Tumbled dunes 
marched down to the edge of 
that inland sea. On the peak 
of the highest dune a little 
group of people were moving. 
No faces could be distinguished, 
but there was a brilliant spot 
of red, another of blue. Laou 
Bétrys and Clédan l’Higaret 
knew their women. A white 
scarf sprang into the air, wav- 
ered on the wind for an instant, 
and sank. The signal was 
thrice repeated. Bearded Gily 
Cariou, standing by Gaid Luz- 
uron at the wheel, returned no 
answer, knowing that he could 
not be recognised, but his 
brown hand moved to his 
throat and his breast, where 
the scapular rested that Yvona 
Lucas had given to him. Tual 
Ar Vran, busy battening down 
the hatch-cover over the fish- 
hold amidships, scarcely glanced 
shoreward. Perhaps he felt 
nothing more than a blind 
instinct toward the open sea; 
he looked at the sails and the 
sky and the lapping waves 
impassively. Then, as the 
Plac’h Coant drew away, the 
hail of deep men’s voices sped 
across the water, cut through 
by the shrill ery of the boy. 

This was farewell. 
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specks on the dune moved 
briskly. Some _ disappeared. 
There was a final flicker of 
white; at last only one tiny 
figure standing motionless on 
the dune. The men began to 
busy themselves at various 
tasks. Gaid Luzuron, easing 
the Plac’h Coant to the leaping 
chop and swift flow of the tidal 
current at the mouth of the 
Rade, stood swaying with the 
heave of the vessel, feet wide 
apart, hands firm on the wheel, 
eyes squinted against the low 
sun, staring straight out to sea. 

The wind freshened, veering 
more northerly beyond the 
mouth of the Rade. That 
reason decided Gily Cariou to 
clear the eastward point of 
the Ile de Groix instead of 
running up the coast between 
the island and Port Louis. 
They shook out the sails; the 
Plac’h Coant ran almost before 
the wind, rising lightly on the 
ground swell that insensibly 
became wide-spaced rollers surg- 
ing in from the heaving At- 
lantic. For an hour that 
southerly course was held while 
the low dunes astern smoothed 
down to a blurred line of coast ; 
then, at the word of command, 
they weared ship. The ketch 
poked her lifting bowsprit into 
the red eye of the sinking sun, 
sailed over a path of flame, a 
swift bird flying with ruddy 
wings toward a burning horizon. 
The orange disk of the sun 
became a lurid semicircle sub- 
merging in low-lying purple 
haze, a thin crescent of intoler- 
able light. Long bars of gold 
paled in a grey-green sky at 
the curving edge of the world. 
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The waves of the sea were 
flowing brass, slowly changing 
to leaden drab. Through the 
gathering dusk the light at the 
westward point of the fle de 
Groix smote suddenly, herald 
of deepening darkness. 

Held on her course west-by- 
north, the ketch rose and fell 
between sea and stars. The 
light dropped astern to star- 
board. After midnight the 
wind died away in a series of 
puffy gusts as the land, a 
northern cloud, lost heat 
gathered through the sunny 
hours. There was no moon, 
but each star was a point of 
brilliant radiance gleaming over 
the sea. The mast-head light 
was like another yellow star 
Swinging in a narrow eccentric 
orbit against the dark velvet 
bloom of the spangled sky. 


Laou Bétrys, standing breast 
deep in shadow, was on watch 


at the wheel. The soft glow 
from the binnacle lamp illu- 
mined his rugged face. At 
long intervals a pale wreath 
of smoke curled from his pipe. 
His wide eyes stared into the 
darkness forward. Gily Cariou 
remained on deck with him. 
He would not sleep this first 
night, nor until the coast of 
Brittany was lost to sight below 
the horizon. When the flash- 
ing light from Point de Pen- 
march flared across the star- 
board bow, the Plac’h Coant 
had lost way; she drifted so 
Slowly that scarcely a ripple 
followed her imperceptible mo- 
tion. Stay-sail, mainsail, and 
mizzen flapped idly ; only light 
jibs and top-sails fluttered with 
each little stir of air. 
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Cariou descended a_ steep 
companion-way into the narrow 
fo’e’sle, where a swaying lan- 
tern, turned low, was slung from 
a bracket attached to the stump 
of the mainmast which pierced 
the deck overhead. He turned 
Clédan l’Higaret and Tual Ar 
Vran out of the nearest bunks 
without awaking the others. 
The wind before dawn arrived 
a half-hour later, a gust from 
south-east that shook the sails 
and heeled the ketch to her 
gunnel. The three men leaped 
to the sheets when Laou Bétrys 
put the helm hard down. 
Booms crashed athwart; can- 
vas billowed and filled as the 
sheets were hauled taut and 
rove fast ; the ketch sped with 
the wind, casting snowy spray 
from the curving billows hurled 
away from her stem. 

Tual Ar Vran took the wheel 
when Laou Bétrys went below. 
Point de Penmarch dropped 
astern. He steered nor’-west 
by the light on Point du Raz 
dead ahead, first seen as a 
pulsing glow that leaped and 
faded below the dark unseen 
horizon, the flash, a sword 
of light, raised over the nebu- 
lous water. Grey pallor dimmed 
the stars in the eastern sky. 
When Point du Raz was laid 
to starboard, the beacon paled 
against the rosy flush of dawn. 
Seaward appeared the shadowed 
mass of the little fle de Sein. 

First sun-rays touched the 
highest point of the island, 
raced down to the sea, and 
struck across a dazzling sur- 
face of sparkling azure. Bathed 
in that light the swelling sails 
of the Plac’h Coant gleamed 
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silver-white as the sea-washed 
wings of a soaring gull, softly 
blue where the sails were 
shadowed. 

All that day bright sunlight 
danced over the rippled sea, 
while a fair breeze, thrumming 
on halyards and stays, sped 
the ketch merrily among the 
islets between the coast and 
the dangerous fle d’Ouessant 
where the women of the fisher- 
men always wear mourning 
because of their men destined 
from birth to be given to the 
sea. At sunset the northern 
coast of Finistére was only a 
blurred blue line on the southern 
horizon; westward the sea- 
ways were clear to Newfound- 
land. Fastnet Light, a faint 
low-lying glow, was raised the 
evening of the fifth day there- 
after; then, in succession, the 
lights on The Bull, Great Skellig 
Rocks, and Tearaght, as the 
Plac’h Coant, keeping well to 
seaward, beat about the broken 
west Irish coast. Nine days 
after sailing from the Rade 
d’Etel, the ketch pointed her 
bowsprit toward the northern 
star and Iceland. 

It was on the fifteenth day 
that the curlews came. Late 
in the afternoon Clédan 1’Higa- 
ret at the wheel saw a bird 
standing very still at the edge 
of the deck forward of the 
mainmast. He did not see the 
arrival. One moment there 
was nothing; then, between 
glances, the curlew, looking at 
him with quick turning head 
and beady black eyes. He 
yelled. The bird did not move. 
There were two of them—the 
other nearer the bowsprit. A 
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shadow moved across the main- 
sail and over the deck; a 
third curlew alighted with long 
outstretched legs and flutter 
of closing wings. It ran with 
short staggering steps toward 
the foot of the mainmast, 
turned quickly and stood still, 
staring at Clédan 1lHigaret, 
stiff and straight, curiously like 
a little fusty old man with a 
long pipe in his mouth. 

The ketch was then not more 
than twenty sea miles from the 
tiny isolated islet of Rockall, 
but no one thought of that. 
The boy, Iannic Green, coming 
up from below, ran toward the 
birds. They raised from the 
deck, beat about the ketch 
uttering weird mournful cries ; 
settled again, one after the 
other. Ervoan Créac’h caught 
the boy roughly by his arm. 

*“* Let them rest,” he said. 

The boy twisted toward him. 

“Why ? ” 

‘“* Let them rest!’ the gaffer 
repeated. There was the shad- 
ow of an old fear in his eyes. 

For more than two hours the 
birds remained on the deck of 
the Plac’h Coant, scarcely mov- 
ing except to steady themselves 
on their long stilt legs after 
any sudden roll of the vessel, 
once or twice fluttering over 
the low bulwarks when one of 
the crew approached them too 
closely. Just before dusk, as 
though an unheard voice had 
called, they took flight all to- 
gether, drifted down the wind 
piping plaintively, flying low 
over the water. 

That night, with Gily Cariou 
and Tual Ar Vran on deck, the 
men in the fo’e’sle were late 
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in turning into their bunks. 
Sometimes, in the evenings, 
Gaid Luzuron had been used 
to play old Breton dance-tunes 
on his flageolet, but to-night 
there was no talk and no 
music. They sat silently smok- 
ing at the edge of the bunks, 
two on overturned half-barrels 
under the swaying lamp, until 
old Ervoan Créac’h, who could 
endure the silence no longer, 
spoke darkly. 

“Tf there had been only 
one, or even two of them——”’ 

Laou Bétrys asked the ques- 
tion that troubled the minds 
of each one of the fishermen. 

* What would you say about 
three of them, Pétr-goz ? ” 

“That is not what I ask 
myself first, Laouic,” the old 
man replied seriously. ‘I ask 
first, were they birds of this 
world or another ? ”’ 

A long breath like a sigh 
came from those in the fo’e’sle, 
but now they could talk about 
this thing that lay over them. 

“We are far from land,” 
said Clédan l’Higaret. 

“Perhaps,” Ervoan Créac’h 
returned. The fishermen knew 
his meaning—that it was not 
the land of a named shore he 
was thinking about. 

“For one, or for all of us ? ” 
Gaid Luzuron leaned forward 
from his bunk shaking out his 
pipe calmly, looking at the old 
man. 

“Who would know that, 
Gaidic?’”’ The young man 
felt himself rebuked. ‘Just 
the same,” said Pétr-goz when 
he had been sufficiently im- 
pressive, “I have my own 
thoughts. It would not be by 
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that sign that all of us would 
be called.” 

** One of us, then ? ”’ 

“One of us, perhaps.” 

“Which one, Pétr-goz ? ” 

“Three birds came from the 
sea,’ Ervoan Créac’h droned, 
nodding his grey-bristled head 
dolefully. He was quoting an 
old Breton verse in which 
certain portents are mentioned, 
and which tells also how the 
souls of drowned men may 
enter into the birds of the sea, 
or appear as sea-birds to those 
who must follow them. ‘‘ They 
would come for one who has 
the sign over him ? ” 

Tannic Grenn leaned forward, 
staring, from the shadows be- 
yond the cone of lantern light. 

“You mean Tual Ar Vrdan, 
uncle? He has a sign over 
him ? ” 

The old man turned fiercely. 

‘** What do you know of such 
things? Get into your bunk! 
Naming a man by his name!” 

Iannic Grenn, trembling, 
turned away obediently. Gaid 
Luzuron began pulling off his 
boots. 

** Sacred nonsense ! ’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘Old idiot!” Pétr- 
goz, who did not hear very 
well, looked at him question- 
ingly. Laou Bétrys answered— 

“But one would feel bet- 
ter if such things were never 
known. There was my wife’s 
cousin——”’ 

“Enough!” growled Luz- 
uron. ‘‘ When my time comes, 
I go, and no sooner or later 
than that. They were curlews, 
like others.” 

“They did not come to 
nest on the Plach’h Coant,” 
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Laou Bétrys stub- 
bornly. 

** And they are shore birds— 
if they were birds,” Clédan 
l’Higaret added. 

“Shall we talk all night 
about it ? ’’ Luzuron demanded 
from his bunk. His mates, 
turning in, felt that the young 
fellow had much the worst of 
the brief argument. 

From that time they looked 
a little fearfully at Tual Ar 
Vran, who at first noticed 
nothing. He was a moody 
man, whose own thoughts con- 
tented him, if he ever knew 
content. Although he talked 
little, Gily Cariou counted him 
the best man in the crew. He 
had spent more time at sea 
than any one of his mates, 
and he was very observant ; 
deliberate, but wasting no 
movement, always doing the 
thing that needed instantly to 
be done. Seeing that the others 
drew away from him, Gaid 
Luzuron, the sceptic, sought 
his company. The young fel- 
low’s awkward advances were 
not encouraged until, almost 
a month after sailing from the 
Rade d’Etel, the Plac’h Coant 
dropped anchor in the little 
harbour of Dyrholaey, where 
Gily Cariou hoped to get pota- 
toes and fresh meat for his 
crew. There Tual Ar Vran 
invited Gaid Luzuron to go 
ashore with him. They were 
absent not more than three 
hours. In that time Tual Ar 
Vran, with great diligence, be- 
came helplessly drunken. Luz- 
uron understood that his com- 
pany had been desired only 
that he might bring the older 
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fisherman safely aboard with 
that purpose accomplished. 
After they sailed for the fishing 
grounds off Reykjanes, Tual Ar 
Vrén was not less morose than 
before. 

There was but little rough 
weather. All day long the 
ketch tossed on a steel-blue 
sea, drifting slowly with only 
a jib-sail set. Beyond the 
Arctic Circle huge ice masses 
were breaking away from the 
northern floes. The great bergs, 
sparkling snowy white and 
streaming, blue as indigo where 
a shadow fell, moved south in 
stately procession. Often the 
deep silence was broken by 
crackling detonations terrifying 
as the crash of artillery : some- 
times a berg overturned or split 
asunder with prolonged thun- 
derous reverberation, a moun- 
tainous mass leaping skyward 
veiled in a mist of spray shot 
through with rainbow colours, 
slowly dissolving when the last 
running wash from the plunging 
ice had passed. 

In two weeks of fishing they 
took not more than five barrels 
of cod. Over the sides of the 
ketch the hand-lines dangled 
limp, wavering like weeds in 
the currents. They weighted 
to forty fathoms, and from 
that to a hundred. There were 
no fish. 

There was no real night; 
only for a little more than an 
hour before and an hour after 
midnight the sun dipped briefly 
below the horizon. There was 
always a low band of mist to 
the nor’-west. As the twilight 
time lengthened, the cloud- 
bank extended and crept nearer. 
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The sun rose and set redly. 
Thin white haze lay over the 
water when the sun circled 
low. Presently there was sun- 
light for only a few hours at 
mid-day; then, for several 
days, none at all, the white 
bergs drifting ghostly. Summer 
was at flood, but sometimes, 
after the midnight twilight, 
white frost rimed the deck. 
From nor’-east the chill winds 
blew steadily. Veering more 
westerly, sweeping over Green- 
land, there came intermittent 
gales lashing the sea to sudden 
turmoil, drowning the Plach 
Coant, making fishing impos- 
sible. 

The men talked about these 
things when three or four gath- 
ered in the damp _ fo’e’sle. 
Ervoan Créac’h said plainly 
that there was a curse on the 
vessel. No one paid much 
attention to him, for he was 
an old man, and he was always 
grumbling. They were more 
interested in the lack of fish. 
More than one of the crew 
had fished these waters suc- 
cessfully, but now the last 
word was said by Tua] Ar 
Vran— 

“They go as they will. They 
return when they will. Theirs 
are the roads of the sea.” 

The men of Kerimor fished 
patiently day and night, waiting 
for the cod to return to the 
feeding - grounds. One day, 
they knew, the lines would 
begin jerking as though deep- 
Sea doors had opened to let 
famished myriads through. 
Fast as the lines could be 
hauled, great gasping goggle- 
eyed cod would be slung aboard, 


flashing grey and silver heaping 
up on the deck, barrel after 
barrel until corned hands bled 
with the unceasing cut of the 
lines ; until hands were numbed 
with icy cold, and strong arms 
ached with lifting the weight 
of the catch from the sea; 
until, as suddenly, the lines 
would drift slack again except 
for occasional dog-fish or other 
unwanted vermin. After that 
would come work for the knives, 
arms red to the elbows under 
the pale northern sun; broken 
hands pickled in brine for 
those who worked at the bar- 
rels; the cloud of screaming 
gulls snatching their share from 
beneath the gashing red knives, 
covering the sea with their 
bickering thousands ; fish-hold 
filling with the salted spoil of 
the sea—the hard-won bread 
of life for those who waited 
hopefully in Kerimor. For 
this they waited with inex- 
haustible patience, beating 
windward and leeward over 
the fishing-grounds. But the 
fish did not come. 

Day by day the mist thick- 
ened. It lay like a deep haze 
over the water. The coast hid 
behind it. Out of that mist 
the bergs drifted silently, often 
near and menacing. Even at 
noon one must keep a sharp 
look-out from the deck. There 
was no comfort now on the 
Plach Coant. Everything was 
damp; blankets chill in the 
bunks; thick woollen socks 
wet to the touch; _ oilskins 
and sea-boots streaming as with 
cold dew. The men became 
brusque in address when they 
spoke to each other, although 
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they were patient men. Gily 
Cariou had little to say; Tual 
Ar Vran had less. Only Ervoan 
Créac’h continued his perpetual 
superstitious lamentation : that 
offended the others, for he did 
their rough cooking for them 
in the tiny galley bulk-headed 
off from the lazaret aft. There 
he could at least be warm, but 
he made it a favour if he dried 
wet socks for his mates by 
the galley fire. The crew were 
avenged by refusing to listen to 
him. 

The storm came from the 
nor’-west when the ketch had 
been more than three weeks on 
the fishing-grounds, no sudden 
squall but a cold rainy wind 
that increased in force hour by 
hour. Chill rain hissed on the 
deck, and the sound was not 
separate from the hiss of salt 
scud torn from the crests of 
the frothing seas. For all of a 
day, hove-to under reefed miz- 
zen and stay-sail, the Plac’h 
Coant rode into the smother, 
pitching and tossing, until the 
tumbling seas, fleeing ever more 
swiftly before the driving wind, 
began to sweep the ketch from 
stem to stern. Laou Bétrys, 
lashed fast at the wheel, was 
submerged more than once to 
the shoulders before Gily Cariou 
decided that he must run before 
the gale. The master waited 
that long because he had faith 
in the ketch. He knew his 
men. Unless the seas stove in 
the deck, the Plac’h Coant 
would live. His men would 
fight the sea as long as they 
had life in them. Running 
before the storm might mean 
days lost in beating back to the 
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fishing-banks. Fleeing, he ac- 
cepted an added danger from 
floating bergs. When the time 
came, he faced that danger 
because he must. 

There was no end to that 
wind. It veered from north 
to east and from east to north 
again. With mizzen-sail furled, 
reefed stay-sail and jib straining 
against sheets hauled taut as 
rods of steel, the Plac’h Coant 
fled, pursued by the following 
sea. As the gale increased, the 
stay-sail was taken in. During 
the night the jib tore away, 
and lashed to ribbons before 
the peak halyard could be 
cast off. Under bare poles the 
tortured ketch was _ hurled 
through the mirky twilight, 
leaping from crest to crest, 
staggering in the trough, dan- 
gerously racing for safety before 
the yelling blast. 

Through the first hours of 
misty light on the second night 
Clédan l’Higaret had the wheel. 
There was no abatement in the 
terrible force of the wind. 
Gaid Luzuron, keeping look-out 
for bergs, a broad leather belt 
holding him to the tossing 
top-mast, clung astride the mast 
on the cross-trees twenty feet 
above the heaving deck. Tual 
Ar Vran was below at the foot 
of the mainmast. The shock 
head of the boy, Iannic, ap- 
peared from the narrow hatch 
that gave entry to the cramped 
galley. One roughened red 
hand grasped at the companion 
as he slowly raised himself 
to the deck. He brought a 
mug of hot coffee for Clédan 
l’Higaret. When he swayed 
with the roll of the vessel, 
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V’Higaret, reaching over the 
wheel, steadied him. Clutching 
at the wheel, Iannic thrust 
forward the heavy mug. The 
Plac’h Coant yawed suddenly. 
Instantly, with both hands, 
l’Higaret grabbed at the wheel. 
The mug fell between them. 
As the ketch righted, the man 
struck Iannic a swift blow on 
the head with his open palm. 

Tual Ar Vran heard the 
sound of that blow. As he 
turned his head the boy stag- 
gered, slipped toward the scup- 
pers, caught himself just in 
time flinging out a hand to the 
mizzen shrouds. 

“That was ill-done!’’ Tual 
Ar Vran yelled wrathfully. 
Clédan l’Higaret was staring 
down between his hands. 

“ God!’ ’Higaret breathed, 
whispering. He flicked away 
tinkling glass with a trembling 
finger. The cheap spirit com- 
pass was damaged beyond 
mending, glass shattered by 
the thick stoneware mug, spirit 
spilled, coffee-stained card bent 
down and caught in the bowl. 

Gily Cariou looked grim when 
he was told of the accident. 

“One can go by the stars,” 
he said simply, unwilling that 
the fishermen should see his 
dismay, but he thought to him- 
self, “If one could see the 
stars.” 

Pétr-goz, the grumbler, very 
curiously, had no word of blame 
for either Iannic or Clédan 
’'Higaret who had struck the 
boy. His dark whisperings 
were directed against Tual Ar 
Vran. 

The gale did not blow itself 
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out until after the fourth day. 
Another half-day passed before 
the curling seas smoothed suffi- 
ciently for all sail to be set on 
the ketch. Gily Cariou knew 
that they had been driven far 
to the south, for now night 
brought more than four hours 
of darkness. He had no means 
of knowing how far west and 
south they had run. 

The Plac’h Coant drifted 
vtnder a cloudy sky. A day 
iater the sun showed briefly 
in the early morning. Not 
knowing his position, Cariou 
could not determine how far 
north of east it should rise, 
but sail was set on the ketch, 
and they steered toward the 
sunrise, roughly nor’-nor’-east. 
The fitful wind blew from 
almost the same _ direction. 
Beating against that wind, 
after four long tacks direc- 
tional probability became no 
more than futile guessing with 
the veering wind as the only 
guide. 

The stars mark the sea-ways. 
So long as the guiding lights 
of the sea were hidden, the 
Plac’h Coant was lost on the 
wide spaces of the sea, as effect- 
ually lost as a wanderer con- 
founded in vasty forest depths ; 
more certainly lost, for here 
were neither north-growing lich- 
ens, slanting shadows, nor flow- 
ing rivers as guides. It is not 
conceivable that the forester 
can be lost in the forest, the 
bedouin on the desert, or the 
steppe-dweller on his plains, 
but denied the aids of man’s 
ingenuity, it is fatally easy for 
the sailor to be lost on the sea. 

U2 
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After the storm the misty 
air seemed damply warm under 
the low-lying cloud which over- 
cast all the sky. Later, the 
wind died away, but the air 
became cold, and a_ thick 
smother of white fog lay over 
the water. Sounding, the 
weighted lines ran out to nine 
hundred fathoms without reach- 
ing bottom. The ketch showed 
a rapid drift in an unknown 
direction. There was nothing 
for the man at the wheel to do 
except to keep the Plac’h Coant 
heading into the running seas 
that lifted out of the fog and 
smote suddenly. Sometimes 
the fog was thicker over the 
water; often there were pock- 
ets so that grey walls enclosed 
the tossing ketch on all sides ; 
again the walls lifted, and there 
was a clear view from the deck, 
while mast-heads were hidden 
in layers of slow-moving vapour 
like crawling steam. 

Once, when Laou Bétrys 
watched from the cross-trees, 
he cried out suddenly, terrified. 
Tual Ar Vran, at the wheel, 
instantly spun the helm hard 
down. 

“Let go the sheets!” he 
yelled hoarsely. 

Almost alongside to starboard 
the fog solidified. A chill- 
breathing, blue-creviced moun- 
tain towered into the mist 
overhead. Slow white breakers 
tumbled at the base of it. 

As lVHigaret cast off the 
sheets, mainsail and mizzen 
crashed outward, spilling the 
wind. The ketch had heeled 
over, until Laou Bétrys looked 
vertically down on the seas 
that lapped her gunnel. When 
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the Plac’h Coant paid off and 
rose to an even keel, there was 
not five metres’ clearance be- 
tween the booms and the berg 
that crept away silently, fading 
slowly until the vast ice mass 
was again undefined from the 
translucent flowing mist. 

After that, careless as to 
where such aimless voyaging 
might bear them, Gily Cariou 
kept a little more way on the 
ketch, giving the Plac’h Coant 
a better chance to avoid such 
destructive dangers. 

The fog was filled with voices, 
breathing and whispering ; thin 
voices almost unheard mingling 
with the moaning surge and 
hiss of the sea; crackling and 
booming voices as though giants 
shouted from the depths of the 
sea. Even men’s voices echoed 
queerly in the fog. The crew 


began to look at each other 
furtively, unwilling to speak of 
all that they saw or heard. 
Only the boy Iannic and Tual 
Ar Vran seemed to remain un- 


affected: Iannic, in the way 
of boys, careless in accepting 
unrecognised danger; Tual Ar 
Vran, not more silent than 
asual, going about his work 
calmly unconcerned. For all 
that, he was restless. Often 
when those who stood watch 
with him were sleeping, he must 
remain on deck staring out into 
the fog. The others secretly 
wondered what he saw there. 
It required no great amount 
of imagination to see that the 
blinding fog concealed many 
secrets that were not for mortal 
vision. To the crew of the 
Plac’h Coant the fog was 4 
living as well as a menacing 
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thing; something other than 
air and water covering the 
sea with a chilly grey shroud. 
It flowed and changed cease- 
lessly, more fluid than the sea. 
With each breath of wind, with 
each pulsing wave, dissolving 
serpents and dragons of vapour 
crawled on the sea floor. Out 
of the leaden deeps the pale 
dead seemed to arise, trailing 
transparent draperies as they 
fled soundlessly. Distorted 
white faces peered out of the 
mists as through a murky 
window. The ketch drifted 
without apparent motion 
through an evanescent ghost- 
land of shapes and appearances, 
unsubstantial and undefined ; 
a world without colour or form, 
a chaos wholly apart from the 
world of solidity from which 
the Plaec’h Coant had sailed to 
be lost in this no-place of 
wraiths and shadows. 

It was so when no more than 
a breath of wind was stirring. 
When the wind blew shrill and 
the sibilant waves clambered 
over the gunnels, running like 
scattering white rats up the 
sloping deck, the quivering fog 
veil was rent in shreds and 
tatters, ragged pennants 
Streaming from mast and 
Shroud. Then the fog figures 
danced, whirling and fleeing in 
a tortuous witchs’ reel; white 
Spectres speeding past in the 
blear daylight; confused grey 
visions of old terrors looming 
out of the darkness, flying 
into the dark on the wings of 
the wailing wind. 

Huddled close in the damp 
fo’e’sle the men whispered fear- 
fully, but always, now, when 
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Tual Ar Vran was absent. 
Ervoan Créac’h started that. 
‘We should have known 
when we sailed with a fated 
man.” 
“We had a sign,” lLaou 
“The curlews 


Bétrys added. 
came for him.” 

Gaid Luzuron, the sceptic, 
did not attempt to deny the 
reasoning of his mates. He 
was inherently doubtful of 
all supernatural manifestations, 
just as at home he mocked 
at the faith of the priest ; but 
here the spell of the sea was 
on him. Only the nature of 
his fear was different. He 
had not left loved ones in 
Kerimor as the other men 
had; therefore, with all life 
and hope before him, he was 
less resigned than the others 
to the close company of this 
wan hovering death. 

Gily Cariou, who could read 
and write and even knew a 
little of navigation—he was, 
in his own way, a learned man 
—heard the echo of such fo’e’sle 
whispering, but chose to ignore 
the apprehensions which tried 
the hearts of his men. It was 
not death they feared nor any 
sea disaster. It was the threat 
of the unseen, more real to 
them than anything seen or 
touched, that crushed their 
hearts with awe and mystery, 
and robbed them of courage, a 
useless virtue opposed to powers 
unknowable. But Cariou knew 
that their valour was well tried 
against the strength of the sea, 
sufficient to face death without 
trembling; moreover, he could 
not stop their whispering. 

Whatever Tual Ar Vrdn 
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looked at, it was not what the 
master saw when he gazed 
out into the fog. Gily Cariou 
would be thinking, adding to- 
gether the strangest things. 
The writhing fog, the cause 
of his thinking, seemed to help 
him, providing a pale surface 
against which his thoughts took 
form. He had the direction 
of the prevailing winds off 
Iceland to add to imperfect 
knowledge of the currents of 
the sea; the probable average 
speed of the ketch to reckon 
with the estimated flow of 
the storm wind; lengthening 
darkness to consider as reveal- 
ing the problematical declina- 
tion of the unseen sun; un- 
known quantities of drift and 
leeway in nameless directions 
to which a value must be 
assigned. There was also the 
factor of chance to confuse all 
other reckoning. Hour after 
hour he studied his stained 
charts—not very good charts, 
but serving him well enough— 
the sheets spread out on the 
bottom of an empty fish-barrel. 
His answer must determine 
whether that barrel, and his 
vessel, would yet sink or be 
filled with fish. 

Such was the problem of 
Gily Cariou, master of the 
Plac’h Coant, no navigator, but 
a courageous reasoning man. 
Finally, after prolonged medi- 
tation, he made a mark on his 
chart, about 55.60 N., 56.20 W., 
an approximate position. Actu- 
ally, the Plac’h Coant was not 
more than a hundred and 
eighty miles from the point 
indicated by that little cross 
on the chart. 
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Four days flying before a 
nor’-easterly gale; roughly, a 
gain of three hours in the 
nightly term of darkness ; sun- 
rise, at the last observation, 
about nor’-nor’-east; sudden 
cold following a higher tem- 
perature, which might mean, 
perhaps, passage from the 
northern Gulf Drift into the 
colder stream of the Labrador 
Current; the observed drift 
of the bergs, which should be 
almost southward; a depth 
certainly more than nine hun- 
dred fathoms—these were the 
factors in Gily Cariou’s prob- 
lem from which, making no 
allowance for tidal way or 
crazy sailing, he tried to deter- 
mine the position of the little 
ketch on the sea. Considering 
that he dealt only with vague 
possibilities, he had made a 
very good guess. 

Now he must decide on the 
use he would make of this 
guessing. For three weeks 
there had been no break in the 
fog sufficient for any practical 
purpose. Reason must serve 
him further, but now he could 
work with certain known facts. 

There remained enough salt 
pork and hard bread in the 
lazaret to last for some weeks. 
There was plenty of fresh 
water, caught in a spread sail 
and run into barrels, in the 
fish-hold. There were no pota- 
toes or vegetables of any kind. 
Hunger need not be feared, 
but the scourge of scurvy 
threatened within a predictable 
time. 

The fog could not last for 
ever, but even when direction 
was ascertained by a sight of 
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the stars, position would still 
be unknown. It seemed an 
impossible venture to try to 
beat back to the Iceland fish- 
ing-grounds against a probably 
northerly wind. With the most 
improbable good luck, such 
blind sailing must need weeks 
of time. 

If, then, that mark on the 
chart was anywhere near where 
it should be, necessity deter- 
mined that the Plac’h Coant 
should be put about to follow 
the drift of the bergs with the 
wind astern. If Gily Cariou’s 
guess was exact enough, a 
week’s drifting and sailing 


should bring the ketch within 
sight of the nor’-east coast of 
Labrador. Otherwise, and more 
than probably, the Plac’h Coant 
might be sailing a course to- 
ward anywhere in the middle 


of the Atlantic ; that must be 
risked. 

After a week Gily Cariou 
knew that his guessing lacked 
exactness. The ketch was held 
on a course that kept her 
before the wind. When the 
wind proved variable and un- 
certain, the course was cor- 
rected to follow the drift of 
the bergs. The fog gradually 
dissipated, but was never wholly 
dissolved. It separated into 
streaks and patches, wet clouds 
floating on the surface of the 
sea. The view astern might 
be clear to the horizon while 
the ketch was plunging for- 
ward into another fog-bank. 
More than once a low strata of 
fog had all the distant appear- 
ance of a solid coast-line, a dis- 
appointing illusion. Day after 
day, as soon as light fell on 
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the sea, anxious eyes searched 
the horizon or peered out in- 
tently through the creeping 
mists, but the sea seemed 
illimitable, the Plac’h Coant 
the only vessel sailing that 
boundless sea. But somewhere 
southward, as Gily Cariou knew, 
the ketch must at least cross 
the track of the Atlantic sea- 
roads—only, the drift ice was 
now more scattered, the wind 
steadier. Perhaps the Plac’h 
Coant was not making southing, 
but was working leeward nor’- 
easterly on the sluggish Gulf 
Drift crossing the Atlantic ? 
Perhaps the sails were filled 
by the eastward-flowing North 
Atlantic trade winds ? 

This apprehension became 
almost a certainty when, on 
the fourteenth day of such 
aimless sailing, Clédan 1lHi- 
garet, on look-out, sighted a 
sail. Drawing nearer it was 
seen that the behaviour of 
the vessel was curious—a small 
schooner tacking slowly back 
and forth, making no steady 
progress. A fishing vessel on 
the broad Atlantic? Certainly 
not a beam-trawler—not fish- 
ing apparently ? Capable, how- 
ever, of helping the lost sea- 
worn crew of the Plac’h Coant ! 

At a cable’s length Gily 
Cariou hailed the schooner. 
There was movement on deck, 
where two of the crew were 
watching the approaching 
ketch. Some one answered the 
hailin English. Cariou shouted 
again. After a few minutes 
another man came from be- 
low and yelled across to 
the Bretons in understandable 
French. 
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** Clan Campbell—N ova Scotia 
—who are you?” 

** Plac’h Coant of Morbihan,”’ 
Gily Cariou replied, making a 
trumpet of his cupped hands. 
“Fishing off Iceland — storm 
—broke our compass—lost— 
where are we?” 

“Grand Banks — hundred 
forty miles off Newfoundland.” 

“ Fish ? ” 

The French-Canadian fisher- 
man on the Clan Campbell 
turned to the two men standing 
near him. A shout of laughter 
reached the Plach Coant as 
the two vessels drifted nearer. 

“Let down your lines! We 
are filling eight dories — on 
every tide! ”’ 

* Have you any potatoes ? ” 

“Put over a boat. Maybe 
we can let you have some.” 

By the time Gily Cariou and 
Tual Ar Vran returned in the 
Plac’h Coant’s dinghy with the 
precious potatoes from the Clan 
Campbell that assured continued 
health for the seven from Keri- 
mor, the lines were already 
over the side, baited and 
barbed. That evening they 
saw the widely separated dories 
sent out from the Clan Campbell 
return one by one weighted 
low with the spoil of the sea. 
Across the water they watched 
the yellow lights of the flares on 
the Bluenose schooner as the 
NovaScotian fishermen laboured 
through the late hours salting 
their catch. Long before dawn 
they could hear the screech of 
straining tackle and the grat- 
ing of rowlocks as the dory- 
men, with thousand fathom 
long bultows baited and coiled 
in their tubs, put away from 


the schooner for another day 
of perilous arduous toil. 

The fishing of the Bretons 
was of a different order. They 
would not pay much attention 
to what others were doing now. 
All through the night the deck 
of the Plac’h Coant was being 
heaped with silver-grey cod. 
At dawn the red knives were 
busy. Here was work that 
must be done as the sea willed. 
While the cod were hungry 
men must eat as they could, 
and sleep, if they must, with 
a hand ready to a line. For 
this they had endured the 
screaming wrath and the obsti- 
nate sullen malevolence of the 
sea. Now, while wind and 
weather, and especially luck, 
were kind, they would take 
their sea-harvest, sparingneither 
weary bodies or bleeding salt- 
pickled hands. 

‘ That first night, by odd 
chance, had one looked sky- 
ward, he might have seen the 
seven stars of the Plough shin- 
ing clear through a broad rift 
in the cloud-veil, Cor Caroli 
and bright Alioth, the pointers, 
less brilliant than guiding Pol- 
aris at the end of the tail of 
the Little Bear. Now those 
who had looked so long for 
the hidden Pole star only 
looked at the night-dark sea 
where their mast-head light, 
a dancing yellow star, was re- 
flected on the glassy tenebrous 
wave. It was as though their 
hearts were bound .by the 
jerking lines, and each tremor 
from the deeps had power 
over the life of a man. They 
were taking life from the re- 
luctant sea, and making that 
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life their own. Days passed 
at that business. They had 
endured much before; now 
the time of their most terrible 
endurance and of their reward 
was the same. 

Making way very slowly over 
the fishing-grounds, the Plac’h 
Coant passed beyond hail, then 
from sight of the Clan Campbell. 
Later, moving farther south 
and eastward, they sighted 
other schooners of the Banks 
fishing fleet, manned by Azore 
Island Portuguese from Boston, 
Provincetown on Cape Cod, 
and New Bedford ; long-faced, 
sea-hardened Yankees from the 
fishing ports of Maine; Cana- 
dian Frenchmen and Scotsmen 
from Nova Scotia. From one 
of these vessels Gily Cariou 
secured an old brass compass 
bitten with green verdigris, not 
exactly accurate, perhaps, but 
occa- 


sufficiently serviceable ; 
sionally the card stuck on the 
pin, and must be jarred loose 
by repeated taps on the bowl ; 


the gimbals were missing. 
From another he purchased 
a minimum of needed stores. 
Then, having so happily fallen 
upon a supply of cod, working 
in fair enough weather with 
only occasional fog no longer 
bothersome, the crew of the 
Plac’h Coant became wholly 
intent on the unceasing labour 
of filling their fish-hold. The 
fine feeling of success was pres- 
ently broken by discord. 
Ervoan Créac’h was boasting : 
“She is a pretty girl, eh—our 
little fisher-maid? And she 
has a good master. How she 
laughed at the storm! And 
look where he has brought us ! 
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Better than Iceland! We are 
lucky fellows to be with Gily 
Cariou !” 

Tual Ar Vran looked at the 
old man darkly from the drawn 
corners of his eyes. 

‘“‘ You do not say, now, Pétr- 
goz, that I brought bad luck 
with me ? ” 

** When—but if—I never said 
that!” Ervoan Créac’h stam- 
mered, for, like the others, he 
thought that Tual Ar Vran 
had been blind and deaf also 
because he was silent. 

“Liar!” Tual Ar Vran spat 
at him, and turned abruptly 
away. The men said that the 
temper of Tual Ar Vran was 
becoming uncertain. They 
learned more about it another 
time. 

They were cleaning fish at 
night by the light of lanterns 
siung from the masts, so weary 
that they stumbled and slipped 
among the fish on the deck, 
numbed with stress of labour, 
eyes bloodshot from lack of 
sleep. As Tual Ar Vran stooped 
to pass the cleaned fish to 
Gaid Luzuron and Gily Cariou 
in the hold, Clédan l’Higaret 
threw a twenty-pound cod 
behind him. The cold dead 
thing struck Tual Ar Vrdan 
across the face. Any other 
one of the crew would have 
laughed at the incident. Laou 
Bétrys did laugh. Tual Ar 
Vran straightened slowly. 

““Do you think,” he asked 
l’Higaret, “‘ that you can strike 
me as you hit the boy ? ”’ 

“It was an accident,” the 
younger man protested. 

“It was no accident !”’ Tual 
Ar Vran declared stubbornly. 
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Bitter hatred flared up in 
him. “I am a better man 
than you—a better sailor— 
and you hit me with dead 
fish! And you all talk about 
me! Now I show you how 
I can spoil your good looks for 
you!” 

He moved toward the 
offender, kicking aside the 
fish. The inflammable temper 
of blonde Clédan 1l’Higaret 
tensed every muscle in answer 
to that challenge. He drew 
back crouching. He was known 
as a terrible wrestler in Keri- 
mor. He smiled as a dog 
snarls. 

“Try that, Tual Ar Vran ! ”’ 

“Feed the fish, then!” 
Whirling, the enraged fisher- 
man snatched his keen fish- 
knife from the soft wood 
of the mainmast. ‘“‘ To Mary 
Morgan with me!” he cried 
as he sprang. ~§L’Higaret 
dodged, slipped, and fell. The 
knife ripped his oilskins the 
length of his arm. Tual Ar 
Vran, on his knees, crawled 
and reached, the hand with 
the knife upraised. It was 
Laou Bétrys who caught at 
that menacing arm, lifted Tual 
Ar Vran bodily, and flung him 
backward into the fish-hold, 
where the knife was secured by 
Gily Cariou. 

“He had no right to throw 
fish at me,”’ declared Tual Ar 
Vran repeatedly. He would 
say nothing nearer to excuse or 
apology. His mad rage was 
shaken out of him by the force 
of the fall. He promised Cariou 
that he would not quarrel 
with l’Higaret again, but he 
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remained sullen and glowering. 
Later, however, when Cariou 
talked to him quietly apart 
from the others, he confessed 
repentantly : “I do not know 
why I did it. He hit me with 
a fish, so I must slice him like 
a fish—but I do not know 
why it seemed like that to me.” 
Gily Cariou looked at him 
thoughtfully, but asked only 
one other question— 

“You do not feel like that 
now ? ” 

“Oh, no, not now,” Tual 
Ar Vran answered readily. “I 
shall not harm him.” Then 
he added, before relapsing into 
habitual moody silence, “ Let 
him keep on fishing. Soon 
enough he will have to go into 
the sea.” 

There was no resumption of 
that quarrel. The men did 
not even talk of it, because 
Tual Ar Vran remained in the 
fo’e’sle for an hour after the 
work was finished and the 
slimy deck was flushed down. 
Only Clédan l’Higaret said to 
his cousin afterwards, ‘‘ He 
might have turned on you, 
Laouic. You should have left 
him to me.” 

“Tf that knife had struck 
deeper,” Laou Bétrys growled 
briefly, “‘I could not have 
gone home to your Jeanne and 
my Grida.”’ 

The thoughts of the crew 
were turning homeward now. 
The barrels in the fish-hold 
were almost filled. Within the 
week they were filled; the 
hatch-cover battened down; 
the ketch heavy with food, 
clothing, shelter, and gifts for 
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- those waiting in Kerimor; an 
easy winter, for Pétr-goz and 
Iannic; a dance or two, good 
cider, and good company for 
Gaid Luzuron. Gily Cariou 
asked his men whether they 
were in favour of sailing back 
to the Newfoundland coast for 
stores. 

“We have hard bread and 
fish and a few potatoes.”’ Laou 
Bétrys spoke for all. ‘‘ With 
our pretty girl hurrying, we 
should not be much more than 
a month crossing over.”’ 

Three days sailing eastward 
brought them away from the 
fogs of the Grand Banks and 
into the Atlantic trades. The 
Plac’h Coant laid over merrily, 
jibs and top-sails quivering, 


stay-sail, mainsail, and mizzen 
smooth as a whitewashed wall 
gleaming in pleasant sunshine ; 


green water frothing white at 
her stem. At night the Gulf 
Drift burned with pale phos- 
phorescence, white as milk, 
transparent blue and _ green 
more delicate than soft glow- 
ing moonlight and equally 
bright. Now at last the blan- 
kets in the fo’c’sle were dry, 
and there was time for sleeping. 

In mid-Atlantic it happened 
that there were only two of 
the crew on deck: Gaid Luz- 
uron forward, leaning drowsily 
against the mainmast watching 
the subtle play of witch-light 
in the dark water; Tual Ar 
Vran at the wheel. Then the 
ketch trembled, fell off, yawed 
to port. Booms crashed in- 
board slatting against loosened 
sheets, spilling the wind from 
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the sails. Again the sails 
caught the wind ;} the ketch 
came up into the wind, and 
yawed, staggering. Gaid Luz- 
uron, instantly aware that there 
was no hand on the wheel, 
stumbled aft. As the sails 
filled again, he held the helm 
and laid the Plac’h Coant on 
her course. 

When the fishermen tumbled 
on deck, staring and apprehen- 
sive, Gily Cariou had the ketch 
put about. They searched the 
sea for two hours, keeping 
look-out for Tual Ar Vrdan. 
The sea had taken him. Or, 
perhaps, unable to resist any 
longer the call of an old assigna- 
tion, he had gone, thus quietly, 
to accept at last the kiss of 
Mary Morgan. 

“We will say nothing about 
it in Kerimor,” Gily Cariou 
commanded. “If we are silent, 
the priest will say a Mass for 
his soul. We know nothing 
certain. God pity him! A 
Mass may be of some use to 
him where he has gone.” 

One day in late autumn, 
battered old brass compass and 
practical seamanship serving 
her well, the Plac’h Coant ap- 
proached the low coast of 
Morbihan. Some one sighted 
her nearing the mouth of the 
Rade d’Etel. 

Well within the Rade, the 
six from Kerimor could see 
little figures moving on the 
summit of a high dune. There 
was a spot of red, another of 
blue, and a white scarf fluttering 
on the wind blowing in from 
the sea. 
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A CORNER OF THE BELGIAN CONGO. 


BY GILBERT BUSSEY. 


In the course of a recent 
expedition in the Belgian Congo, 
my companion A. and I arrived 
at the little Belgian post of 
Dungu, situated in the Haute- 
Uelle administrative district. 

The Congo-Nile divide con- 
stitutes for a considerable dis- 
tance the boundary between the 
Belgian Congo and the Sudan. 
North of the boundary is the 
Bhar-el-Ghazel, and south is 
the Haute-Uelle district. Dungu 
is situated at the junction of 
the Dungu and Uelle Rivers. 
It is with the country between 
the Dungu post and the Sudan 
border that this account chiefly 
concerns itself. 

The Dungu Administrator’s 
house and office are contained 
in an old fort which is built 
on the point of land between 
the two rivers. It is a very 
pleasant spot. The central 
court of the fort consists of an 
extensive lawn, shaded with 
graceful palms and densely- 
foliaged mango-trees. This, 
with the broad waters of the 
Uelle in the background, con- 
stitutes a grateful contrast to 
the rank vegetation of the sur- 
rounding country. 

Dungu is quite a little city, 
as Congo cities go. In addition 
to officials, its population in- 
cludes several Belgian cotton- 
buyers, motor-mechanics, and 
others. There is also a num- 
ber of Greek and Indian traders, 


a few of whom own motor- 
cars and motor-cycles. Close 
to the rest-camp in which we 
lodged is a signpost informing 
us that the distance by motor 
road to Rejaf (on the Nile) 
vid Faradje and Aba is 426 
kilometres, to Buta vid Bam- 
bili is 564 kilometres, and to 
Yakaluku 184 kilometres. There 
is, in addition, a road to Rhino 
Camp on the West Nile, vid 
Aru and Arura. 

This gives one some idea of 
the progress which the motor- 
car is making in Central Africa. 
Two sportsmen recently left 
Nairobi in a Ford car, and 
arrived at Dungu, having driven 
the whole distance, with the 
exception of the boat-crossing 
from Butiaba on Lake Albert 
to Rhino Camp on the West 
Nile. 

The paramount chief who 
controls the district north of 
the Dungu River is a gentleman 
of the name of Gilima. He is 
the proud possessor of a Ford 
car, owns several modern rifles, 
and has a great reputation as 
an elephant hunter. In com- 
mon with most of the other 
chiefs in this part of the Congo, 
Gilima is allowed to kill as 
much game, including elephant, 
as he or his hunters care to 
shoot. He has acquired con- 
siderable wealth from the sale 
of ivory. Gilima’s people are 
now planting a good deal of 
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cotton, the anticipated yield 
from this year’s crop being in 
the neighbourhood of 500 tons. 

In the big baraza, or native 
council-house, which faces the 
rest-camp, we noticed a native 
weaving cloth made from local 
cotton by means of a hand- 
loom. We were informed that 
looms of this description were 
introduced into the district by 
the Arabs years before white 
penetration. Ninety-nine per 
cent of the natives, however, 
are too poor to afford such an 
extravagant luxury as cotton 
cloth, and have to content 
themselves with a small piece 
of bark cloth fastened round 
the waist. As bark cloth is 
unwashable, and a native will 
wear it until it falls to pieces, 
the effect is apt to be somewhat 
offensive to our delicate white 
nostrils. 

The Dungu district was the 
eastern limit of the Azande 
invasion, the progress of which 
was stopped thirty years ago 
by white intervention. We 
now find the usurping warlike 
Azande living peacefully side 
by side with the Manvu and 
Bangwe, who were the original 
inhabitants of the district. The 
Azande came down from as 
far north as Lake Chad, and 
conquered all before them. 
Having subjugated a tribe by 
force of arms, they appointed 
an Azande chief, and admitted 
the conquered natives into the 
Azande nation. A handful of 
descendants of the original 
Azande thus rule to-day over 
a great and thickly populated 
area. 
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The Azande fought with 
wickerwork shields, spears, 
hand - knives, and throwing- 
knives. These latter weapons 
have three blades, rather re- 
sembling in shape the iegs of 
the Isle of Man. The knife is 
flat, and before being taken 
into action, is sharpened to 
the keenness of a razor. It is 
thrown so as to skim along 
with the blades revolving, and 
must be a very unpleasant 
weapon from the point of view 
of the human target at which 
it is directed. The hand-knife 
has the blade curved until the 
point is at right angles to the 
handle. These knives have 
some such symbolic significance 
as is attached to the sword in 
Europe. It is customary, when 
a new Belgian official takes 
over a district, for the Azande 
chiefs and sub-chiefs each to 
present him with a knife as a 
token of submission to his 
authority. In the lower por- 
tion of the blade two holes are 
cut, each about the size of a 
shilling. On ceremonial occa- 
sions, when a big chief is 
addressing his followers, the 
members of the audience, as 
a mark of great respect, cover 
their faces with their knives, 
and observe the speaker through 
the holes. 

An Azande wife is paid for 
in worked iron of various kinds, 
such as a number of spears, a 
few hoes, some knives, &c. 

Azande belief in witchcraft 
is profound and universal. No 
death or misfortune is ever 
attributed to natural causes. 

My companion A. and I left 
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Dungu towards the end of 
June, bound for the sources of 
the Akka River, for the pur- 
pose of shooting and of collect- 
ing insects. Our safari con- 
sisted of A. and myself, two 
capitos (headmen), a few per- 
sonal boys and gun-bearers, 
and forty-six porters. 

We whites travelled luxuri- 
ously on push-bicycles. We 
had a boy each in attendance, 
his duty being to push or carry 
the machines over unrideable 
places. A. had a small Klaxon 
horn fixed on to his bicycle. 
This was the source of a daily 
joke which never failed to raise 
a laugh. Attached to the 
safari we had the cook’s wife 
and the capitos’ wives. We 
always waited to see all the 
loads out of camp and then 
followed on our bicycles, over- 
taking the safari and riding 
through them. The boys would 
step off the path at our ap- 
proach, but the women would 
pretend not to notice it. We 
would ride up to them and, 
when quite close, A. would 
produce the loudest and most 
continuous wail of which the 
miniature Klaxon was capable. 
Thereupon, with loud shrieks 
of feigned terror, the women 
would scatter off the path into 
the bush, much to their own 
amusement and to that of any 
porters in the vicinity. 

We followed the Yakaluku 
motor road as far as the Pika 
River, and then turned east- 
wards along a native path 
towards the Akka. 

At Pika we met Mr Gilliot, 
an Australian prospector, who 
was making a mineral survey 
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of the region for the Moto 
Mines. Mr Gilliot is a very 
old hand in the Congo, and 
was the discoverer of the Kilo 
Goldfields. He told us an 
elephant story which is worth 
repeating. 

The affair happened some 
time ago in the Kilo district. 
Gilliot was on safari at the 
time, and stopping at a native 
village. Just before dusk a 
woman came to him in a state 
of great excitement, and in- 
formed him that an elephant 
was feeding in the grain fields. 
Gilliot went out with his -303 
to drive the animal away. On 
arriving at the place he climbed 
on to the top of an old hut, 
and was thus enabled to see 
the elephant over the crops, 
some eighty yards away. He 
put his rifle to his shoulder, 
and was aligning the sights, 
when his foot slipped through 
the rotten thatch. As he sank 
backwards the gun went off. 
By the merest chance the bullet 
struck one of the tusks, break- 
ing off a chip of ivory near 
the head, and exposing the 
nerve. 

On receiving «the shot the 
poor beast at once charged. 
Gilliot fired seven shots, scor- 
ing a hit with each of them in 
front of the head. These failed 
to stop the animal, and Gilliot 
leaped from the hut just as 
the elephant arrived. He had 
a fleeting vision of the beast 
placing its forefeet on the hut, 
which collapsed like a house 
of cards. Inserting its tusks 
in the wreckage, the enraged 
animal proceeded to fling the 
fragments in all directions. 
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Whilst the elephant was thus 
employed, Gilliot crept round 
to its flank and killed it with 
a brain shot. 

Gilliot also told us of an 
exceptionally big tasker which 
he had seen in the Aru district. 
He described it as walking 
slowly along, stopping every 
now and then to rest the points 
of its tusks on the ground. 
The tusks were long and ex- 
tremely thick. Gilliot at first 
thought the bull was sick, but 
on his approaching it, it made 
off at a fast pace in apparently 
sound condition. 

After leaving the Pika camp 
we stopped for a night at the 
village of a headman named 
Nambassi. We here encoun- 
tered a native elephant hunter, 
who showed us his spears. We 
were not allowed to touch these 
weapons, as by so doing we 
should cause the magic power 
of killing, with which the spears 
were endowed, to disappear. 
The hunter described to us his 
method of killing elephant as 
follows :— 

On locating a suitable animal 
he gets as close to it as possible, 
and climbs into a tree. He 
then proceeds to call the beast 
to him by whistling. For this 
purpose he uses a small wooden 
whistle. At our request he 
gave us a demonstration, and 
we were both much impressed 
by the volume and the peculiar 
piercing quality of the note. 
On hearing the whistle, the 
elephant is supposed to walk 
up and investigate. He will 
sometimes, said our informant, 
go to the length of butting 
with his head the tree from 


which the noise is proceeding. 
The hunter at a favourable 
moment throws his spear down 
on to the animal, endeavouring 
to strike him between the 
shoulders. Additional weight 
is added to the spear by a 
heavy block of wood which is 
fastened on to the butt. 

We bought a couple of the 
elephant whistles, and they 
were handed over to my gun- 
bearer, Masara, with consider- 
able ceremony. The hunter 
scraped some powder off each 
whistle with his knife. Having 
himself eaten some of this 
rather grimy mixture, he placed 
the remainder in Masara’s 
mouth. He then chewed some 
bark, to the accompaniment 
of much dribbling of saliva, 
spat it out, and rolled it into 
string. Part of this he plaited 
and tied round Masara’s wrist. 
The remainder he used for a 
cord with which to hang the 
whistles round his neck. Be- 
fore tying them, however, he 
presented each separately to 
Masara, holding them between 
his toes, and speaking mean- 
while some magic words. 

The ceremony concluded with 
a quaint dance, led by the 
hunter, who was assisted by 
Masara and several of the on- 
lookers. A prominent feature 
of the dance was the flapping 
of the bent elbows against the 
side, in time to the music. 
The hunter afterwards informed 
us that this was the elephant 
dance. When a duly initiated 
whistle-man danced the dance, 
any elephants in the vicinity 
were compelled to join in and 
also danced, wherever they 
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happened to be in the bush, 
keeping time to the moving 
elbows by the flapping of their 
ears. Masara was much pleased 
with his newly-acquired magical 
powers, in which he implicitly 
believed. 

Leaving Nambassi, we 
marched for two days and 
arrived at the village of a 
chief named Mbema. We 
stopped here for a few days’ 
hunting. 

Having obtained a _ local 
guide, we proceeded out into 
the bush to the south-west. 
We found a country of wide 
plains covered with short grass 
and scattered bush. The long 
flat ridges are separated by 
papyrus swamps of various 
sizes. We crossed several of 


these swamps with much labour. 
The crossing is effected by 
stepping from one papyrus root 


to another, and one is usually 
up to the knee—sometimes up 
to the waist—in water. Much 
of the vegetation is floating, 
and one has an uncomfortable 
feeling concerning the wun- 
plumbed depths of black ooze 
beneath. At one time I be- 
came temporarily marooned on 
a papyrus root. My guide 
took this opportunity of re- 
lating to me how his brother 
had followed an elephant into 
this very swamp and had dis- 
appeared from human ken. I 
pointed out to him that the 
story was not well-timed. 

Some of the swamps are 
quite impassable without the 
aid of a canoe. They have 
patches of clear water in the 
centre, and the natives in- 
formed me that they were 
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infested with crocodiles. The 
elephants love these places. 
The vicinity of the swamps 
is a network of their paths. 
In the heat of the day we 
sometimes saw elephants stand- 
ing out in the clear water with 
backs almost awash, and the 
tips of their trunks sticking 
up in front like periscopes. 

An attempt has been made 
to utilise papyrus commercially 
in the Sudan. The result is 
symbolised by the gaunt skele- 
ton of the abandoned factory 
which one sees when passing 
through Lake No. 

During the course of two 
days’ hunting we saw many 
herds of elephant. From the 
top of a raffia-pole ladder, 
which I carry for observation 
purposes, I saw from one point 
five separate herds feeding on 
the short grass in different 
parts of the landscape. Apart 
from elephant, the only game 
seen was one solitary harte- 
beeste. 

The Azande in this part of 
the world have developed anti- 
rat measures to an astonishing 
degree of perfection. The liv- 
ing-huts are built on a two- 
foot platform of beaten earth. 
The outer circumference of the 
wall of the hut is larger than 
the circumference of the plat- 
form ; the wall therefore over- 
hangs, the junction being 
effected by an abrupt slope. 
This forms an impassable ob- 
stacle to the rats. The grain 
stores are built on platforms 
supported by four stout up- 
rights. Around the tops of 
these uprights are constructed 
concave circular discs of mud, 
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which effectively prevent the 
rats from reaching the store. 
The shelter formed by the store 
platform is the usual village 
meeting-place. The old folk 
will sit in its shade dozing all 
day over a fire. The women 
assemble there to cook the food 
or grind the grain. 

It would appear probable 
that the introduction into 
plague-infested areas in other 
parts of Africa of these simple 
Azande methods of protection 
against rats would have a very 
beneficial result. The practice 
of mixing chopped straw with 
the mud used in the construc- 
tion of houses seems to be 
general in this district. 

The Azande also protect their 
huts against white ants by 
digging a circular trench round 
them. This seems to effect its 
purpose, but in the wet season 
the trench is apt to develop 
into a mosquito-infested moat. 
A native, however, does not 
seem to object greatly to mos- 
quitoes, and appears to be 
pretty well fever-proof in his 
own district. This seeming 
immunity does not help him 
if he moves to another part of 
the country. A Kafirondo na- 
tive, who had served me for 
several years near his home in 
Kenya (a bad fever district) 
without a day’s illness, was con- 
stantly going down with malaria 
in the Congo. 

Leaving Mbema, we pushed 
on to the camp of a headman 
named Nengbie, close to the 
Akka River. This camp we 
made our headquarters for the 
rest of the trip. Hence we 
made excursions up and down 
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the Akka and across to the 
Duru. 

Our first trip was to the 
source of the Duru. The coun- 
try is very similar to that 
around Mbema—bush - covered 
ridges and papyrus swamps. 
Natives were scarce, and in- 
clined to hide at our approach. 
We found food for our porters 
difficult to obtain. The native 
plantations were frequently 
raided by elephant, against 
whom the unfortunate owners 
had to be constantly on guard. 
We saw numbers of elephants, 
a pair of white rhino, some 
buffalo, and a giraffe. The 
elephant wander about all night, 
and during the heat of the day 
stand dozing under trees in the 
bush, gently flapping their ears 
to keep the flies away. We 
heard hippo blowing in a lagoon 
in the centre of a large papyrus 
swamp, but were unable to 
make their closer acquaintance. 

We were accompanied by 
an Azande elephant-hunter as 
a guide. This gentleman in- 
formed me that he had recently 
killed an elephant, each of 
whose tusks required eight men 
to carry it. As a keen fisher- 
man, when occasion offers, this 
statement gave me a sort of 
fellow-feeling for him. He was 
possibly an extremely bold and 
dashing spearsman when se- 
curely perched at the top of 
a high tree, but on terra firma 
proved to be more remarkable 
for his fleetness of foot than 
for,-his valour. We followed 
the spoor of a bull elephant 
one morning, and came upon 
the old fellow dozing under a 
tree at about thirty yards’ 
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range. When the hunter, who 
was doing the spooring, spotted 
the elephant, he swung round, 
ran back past me, and bounded 
off into the grass like a startled 
antelope. The elephant, sud- 
denly roused out of its doze 
by the noise, fled in the oppo- 
site direction. On being re- 
monstrated with, the hunter 
was quite unabashed, and ex- 
plained that he had not quite 
liked the way in which the 
elephant had looked at him. 

Spear-hunting from trees is 
quite a common form of amuse- 
ment in this neighbourhood. 
We heard of several hunters 
who had recently wounded ele- 
phants in this way. We killed 
an elephant which had a septic 
spear-wound in its back, and 
saw another in a similar con- 
dition. Native methods of kill- 
ing elephant are usually char- 
acterised by cruelty, and can- 
not be too strongly condemned. 
Even when hunting with a 
modern rifle, the average native 
will wound many more animals 
than he kills. 

One particularly atrocious 
trap which we met with in the 
Kilo district is designed as 
follows: A circular hole some 
two feet deep and some three 
feet in diameter is dug in the 
centre of an elephant path. 
The hole is slightly funnel- 
shaped, sloping to a diameter 
of perhaps 22 inches. A dozen 
or so iron spikes, some 12 
inches long, are firmly fixed 
into a stout plaited-grass mat. 
This is placed in the bottom 
of the hole with the spikes 
upwards. The hole is then 
covered over with small sticks 
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sprinkled with earth, and the 
trap is ready. 

When an elephant treads on 
the place his foot slips down 
into the hole. His weight 
drives the spikes through his 
soft spongy sole. By trying 
to scrape the contrivance off 
against the ground he drives 
the spikes firmly home. He 
eventually limps off, and, ac- 
cording to the natives, may 
travel for fifteen or twenty 
miles in this condition. At 
length his leg becomes so swollen 
and painful that he is forced 
to stop. The natives, having 
marked him down, will leave 
him for a few days, until they 
are certain that he is incapable 
of moving. They then assemble 
in large numbers, and spear 
him to death. 

In many cases a native sets 
a trap and, after visiting it 
unsuccessfully a few times, for- 
gets all about it. In these cir- 
cumstances an elephant who 
is unfortunate enough to 
stumble into one of these spike 
traps will wander off into the 
bush and die a_ lingering 
death. 

Other traps in common use 
are the usual falling-spear trap 
and the pitfall. Whilst hunt- 
ing in the Ituri district last 
year, I found the remains of 
a baby elephant which had 
fallen into a pit-trap. The 
poor little beast had probably 
died from thirst. The trees 
in the vicinity were uprooted 
and smashed. The grass was 
trampled, and around the trap 
a deep circular path had been 
worn. These indications pointed 
to the fact that the distracted 
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mother had stopped with her 
offspring to the last. 

Our second safari was along 
the Akka River, for some ninety 
miles, to its source on the 
Sudan border. The actual head- 
water country is uninhabited, 
but twenty miles westwards 
there is an Azande headman 
named Busia. Busia proved 
to be a very friendly old chap, 
and willingly assisted us by 
every means in his power. We 
made his village our temporary 
headquarters whilst hunting in 
the vicinity. 

In Busia’s hut we noticed a 
quantity of very small ivory. 
It appears that during the 
last dry season Busia’s natives 
had succeeded, wholly illegally, 
in destroying an entire herd 
of elephant. This was accom- 


plished by surrounding them 


with grass fires, and spearing 
the half - suffocated animals 
whilst they were huddled to- 
gether in the centre in the 
extremity of terror. The ivory 
was sent, aS is customary, to 
chief Gilima. That worthy 
sportsman returned all the 
small tusks to Busia with the 
message that “Busia, having 
done so well, Gilima had great 
pleasure in giving him this 
small present.’’ Gilima’s mag- 
nanimity is explained by the 
fact that all the ivory returned 
was either female or under- 
weight, and, as such, was un- 
saleable, while a hard-hearted 
and inquisitive Administrator 
might even demand an account 
of its origin from its possessor. 

Busia has a native hunter 
who claims to have killed a 
humber of elephants with an 
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old smooth-bore British Army 
muzzle-loader. I asked him 
if he lost many wounded ele- 
phant, and he sadly replied 
that he did lose a number, and 
that it was a sad business, as 
a lost elephant meant a lost 
bullet. Bullets are scarce, and 
he considered that the same 
one should account for a suc- 
cession of elephants. He showed 
me his favourite bullet, a mis- 
shapen lump of iron, with 
which he stated he had killed 
already four large bulls. 

Needless to say, his gun had 
a piece of magic bark tied 
around its butt by way of 
medicine, without which it 
would have been perfectly in- 
effective. This hunter had a 
theory, which I am sure was 
a great comfort to him, that 
it is ‘‘ unlucky” to follow a 
wounded elephant. 

After spending a day or two 
at Busia’s, I proceeded with 
a small party to the source of 
the Akka. 

The country is delightful. 
It consists of gently sloping 
ridges covered with short grass 
and small scattered bush. In 
places there are groves of tall 
shady trees which impart a 
park-like effect to the land- 
scape. We noticed that, from 
eight or nine feet downwards, 
the bark of every fair-sized 
tree had been rubbed smooth 
by generations after genera- 
tions of elephants who have 
dozed in their shade. 

The numerous small streams 
are bordered by forest, the 
undergrowth of which has been 
trampled out by elephant. Al- 
though we did not find these 
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alimals very plentiful, at certain 
times of the year they must 
be present in large numbers. 

The Congo-Sudan border fol- 
lows, at this point, the Congo- 
Nile divide. The border survey 
had cut a road through the 
bush along the top of the 
watershed. The elephant ap- 
pear to consider that this road 
was made for their special 
benefit, and the actual border- 
line is now a well-used elephant 
path. Many an elephant walks 
for miles with its near-legs in 
the Sudan and its off-legs in 
the Congo, or vice versa. By 
the combined action of the 
Soudanese and Congo officials, 
the natives on each side of the 
border have been moved back 
ten miles from the boundary. 
The object of this is to prevent 
natives constantly crossing and 
recrossing with a view to avoid- 
ing the payment of huat-tax 
on both sides. In this twenty- 
mile strip of uninhabited coun- 
try we found a few elephant, 
a few white rhinoceros, and a 
fair number of buffalo. 

From Busia’s we returned 
to Nengbie’s by a path through 
the game reserve west of the 
Akka River. In this part of 
the reserve, at any rate, the 
game is conspicuous by its 
absence. This state of affairs 
was easily explained by the 
fact that every village through 
which we passed had large 
bundles of game-nets hanging 
in the platforms under the 
grain stores. The nets are 
used in general hunts partici- 
pated in by a large number of 
villages. A herd of kob or 
waterbuck is marked down. 


The net-carriers assemble down- 
wind, and fix their nets in a 
continuous line, sometimes half 
a mile or more in extent. The 
nets have about the same mesh 
as a tennis-net, but are a good 
deal higher. They are fixed 
on thin sharp-pointed sticks, 
which are driven into the 
ground at frequent intervals. 
All being prepared, a certain 
number of spearmen are sta- 
tioned in charge of the nets. 
The remainder of the natives 
detour up-wind, and proceed 
to drive the game. The fright- 
ened animals charge blindly 
into the nets, in which they 
become entangled. They are 
speared before they can regain 
their liberty. In this way 
whole herds of game are some- 
times killed in a single drive. 

Many of the huts in the vil- 
lages in this district have the 
exterior of their walls decorated 
in various- coloured designs. 
The colours used are red, white, 
and black, and are produced 
from powdered iron-stone, white 
clay, and powdered charcoal. 
Designs vary considerably. 
Some consist of symmetrical 
patterns in various stripes, 
squares, diamonds, and circles. 
Others are unsymmetrical, and 
consist of representations of 
human figures and of various 
animals. These reminded me 
irresistibly of the bushman 
paintings found amongst the 
rocks in Rhodesia and Bechu- 
analand. 

In the centre of each village 
one notices a small thorny 
tree. This is the totem-tree, 
and in it are supposed to dwell 
the spirits of the villagers’ 
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ancestors. Small offerings of 
food and beer are regularly 
placed at the foot of the tree, 
and, after a successful hunt, 
an offering of meat, usually a 
head, is placed in its branches. 

The ignorance displayed by 
these natives of their own dis- 
trict is surprising. A few days’ 
march either way from their 
villages is frequently the extent 
of their knowledge of the coun- 
try. This reluctance to move 
about is probably a survival 
from the old days of inter- 
tribal warfare. 

Whenever the safari reached 
a village, a halt was called for 
a smoke, in which my carriers 
all participated. The procedure 
never varies. The village head- 
man produces the pipe. This 


consists of a stem made of the 
hollowed stalk of a banana 
leaf five or six feet long, and 


a bowl made by screwing up 
a strip of leaf into a small 
funnel. The bowl is inserted 
into a hole bored in the thick 
end of the stem. The party 
sits round in a big circle. The 
headman fills the pipe with 
tobacco, an assistant inserts a 
hot piece of charcoal, and the 
headman, taking the end of 
the stem right into his mouth, 
draws a huge quantity of smoke 
down into his lungs. Handing 
the pipe to the next man, he 
blows out the smoke and pro- 
ceeds, with streaming eyes, to 
cough and spit himself back 
into a normal condition. The 
pipe passes from hand to hand 
around the circle, each native 
in turn inducing partial suffoca- 
tion by repeating the head- 
man’s performance. The sig- 
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nificance of this business is not 
fully appreciated unless one 
has experienced the strength 
and flavour of the native 
tobacco. 

On arriving back at Neng- 
bie’s we rested for a few days, 
and then started on another 
safari down the Akka towards 
its junction with the Dungu. 
We soon found ourselves back 
in papyrus country, and some- 
times experienced great diffi- 
culty in keeping our direction. 

All the swamps have ele- 
phant fords through them, but 
many of these are too deep to 
cross without canoes. We man- 
aged to get through one par- 
ticularly bad place by wading 
some 300 yards of stagnant 
scum - covered water, which 
for a considerable distance 
reached up to our chins. We 
had to cross this place by re- 
lays, as only the tallest boys 
could manage to get through 
with loads. 

After several days’ journey 
in uninhabited country we 
arrived at the village of a head- 
man named Yadini. Game was 
plentiful, and, making Yadini’s 
our temporary headquarters, 
we spent some time hunting in 
the neighbourhood. 

On the evening of our arrival 
a native came to my tent just 
before sundown with the news 
that an elephant was standing 
in the grass near the village. 
Accompanied by my gun-bearer 
and ladder-boys, I at once 
went out to have a look at the 
animal. After five minutes’ 
walk we arrived at the place, 
and found that the elephant 
was standing in six-foot grass 
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and fairly thick bush. When 
we had approached to within 
thirty yards I decided to put 
the ladder up and have a look 
at him. The boys made a 
certain amount of noise whilst 
erecting it, and when I climbed 
up I found that the elephant 
had decided to investigate. He 
was walking straight towards 
me with his ears spread out. 

I had no desire to kill the 
old chap, whose tusks were not 
up to the mark, or I could have 
done so with a frontal brain 
shot. I therefore descended 
from the ladder with more 
haste than dignity, and backed 
away with my rifle ready to 
deal with a charge. He stopped 
about two yards short of the 
ladder, and tearing up a small 
bush by the roots, contemptu- 
ously flung it in my direction. 
It was now starting to get dark, 
and as I did not wish, in spite 
of his offensive behaviour, to 
provoke a charge by shouting 
at him, I retreated in good 
order, leaving him in posses- 
sion of the field. We recovered 
the ladder next morning in 
undamaged condition. 

There are a number of “salt 
licks” in this vicinity. The 
salt is an alkaline earth of 
which both domesticated and 
wild animals are very fond. 
One day I witnessed the arrival 
of a herd of elephant at one 
of these licks. On approaching 
the place the foremost indi- 
viduals increased their pace to 
a run, and, on arrival, started 
to dig out and eat the earth 
with great rapidity. When 
the main herd came up, the 
first-comers, who were all small 
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elephants, were shouldered out 
of the way by the larger 
animals. The way in which 
the elephants crowded together, 
each trying to push his or her 
way into the centre, reminded 
me of a herd of pigs around a 
trough. The resemblance was 
heightened by the occasional 
squeal emitted by some too 
persistent young animal on 
receiving a dig in the ribs from 
the tusks of one of his superiors. 
One small half-grown bull ran 
round and round the outside 
of the scrum trying to push 
his way in between the legs of 
the adults. In this he was not 
successful, and, in common 
with the other youngsters, had 
to wait his turn until his betters 
had finished. 

The earth is loosened by 
scraping it with the forefoot 
or digging it with the point 
of the tusk. It is then con- 
veyed to the mouth by means 
of the trunk. The herd, con- 
sisting of some twenty odd 
animals, spent about half an 
hour at the lick. The big 
fellows, having finished eating, 
waited until the whole herd was 
ready before they moved off. 

Elephants were numerous in 
this part of the district, and 
we had ample opportunities of 
observing their habits. 

Herds of a hundred or 80 
animals were not uncommon. 
A herd of this description, 
when feeding, is split up into 
a large number of small groups, 
ranging from half a dozen 
animals to perhaps twenty. 
Under these conditions the herd 
will be spread over a consider- 
able area. 
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When it is decided to change 
the feeding-ground, the move- 
ment is made in single file 
along a main elephant path. 
By some unknown process the 
word seems to be passed round, 
and group after group comes 
wandering in from all direc- 
tions to join the line of ele- 
phants moving along the path. 
There are often considerable 
gaps between groups, but each 
elephant keeps strictly to the 
path followed by his prede- 
cessor. 

This long line of moving 
animals may be maintained 
for twenty or thirty miles. 
On arrival at the selected new 
pasture the herd will again 
split up and spread over the 
country in small groups. 

Elephant bulls, we found, 
may be roughly divided into 
two classes: herd bulls, and 
bulls which have been driven 
from, or have left, the herd. 
Herd bulls are nearly always 
bulls in the prime of life. 

Unattached bulls are usually 
either immature bulls who have 
passed the calf stage but have 
not yet attained sufficient 
strength to hold their own in 
the herd, or elderly animals 
who have possibly been de- 
feated in combat by the younger 
generation. 

A number of single bulls are 
encountered who have not alto- 
gether lost touch with the herd. 
They will be found following it 
about, keeping anything from 
half a mile to several miles 
behind. These are possibly 
recent outcasts, who still pine 
for the society of their fellows. 

The real old solitary bulls 
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often join up into groups of 
two or more, and roam about 
the country uninfluenced by 
herd movements. These old 
fellows feed largely on native 
plantations, and frequently 
show little fear of man. We 
encountered an elephant of 
this description south of Dungu. 
He entered a village at night, 
and chased the startled in- 
habitants into the surrounding 
bush. He then proceeded to 
pull the roofs off two huts, and 
to break down a grove of bark- 
cloth trees growing in the 
centre of the village. The 
natives eventually drove him 
away by setting fire to one of 
the remaining huts. He left 
by the main path and, further 
to show his independence, pulled 
the roof off another hut which 
he passed a few hundred yards 
away. The native hunters are 
naturally afraid of these old 
rogues, and their lawlessness 
therefore ensures them a toler- 
ably care-free existence. 
Elephant are excellent road- 
makers, and have an elaborate 
system of highways and by- 
ways. The main paths almost 
invariably follow the contours 
of the country. In elephant 
country one is sure of finding 
a good path along the top of 
a watershed, and main branch 
paths running down all the 
lateral ridges. These big paths 
are so broad and smooth that 
one could sometimes cycle along 
them for miles. From these 
elephant trunk-roads_ other 
paths branch out at frequent 
intervals. These, in turn, 
divide up into a network of 
smaller and smaller paths, 
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which eventually become mere 
tracks through the grass. Main 
paths over mountain ranges are 
skilfully graded, and always 
cross through the easiest passes. 

I recently read in ‘ Black- 
wood’s’ the story of a man- 
eating elephant. My com- 
panion and I did not meet 
any animals of this kind in the 
Congo, but elephant-eating men 
needed no searching for. In 
fact, the sound of a shot fired 
in the remotest corner of the 
bush would frequently cause 
the appearance of specimens, 
apparently from nowhere, with 
broad grins of anticipation on 
their faces, and the local sub- 
stitute for butchers’ knives in 
their hands. An_ elephant 
weighing several tons would 
disappear with remarkable ra- 
pidity in the midst of an 
indescribable din. 

Every native crowding round 
the mass of meat, and cutting, 
hacking, and slashing at it 
with all sizes and descriptions 
of spears and knives, would 
volubly express to the world in 
general his or her views on 
things in no uncertain tones. 
The resulting pandemonium 
could be heard several miles 
away. An occasional fight 
would break out between two 
natives who had secured the 
opposite ends of the same piece 
of meat. This I would prob- 
ably have to settle by the 
simple process of seizing two 
handfuls of black wool, and 
knocking the heads of the 
owners together, until the desire 
for further pugilistic activities 
had evaporated. Heaven alone 
knows what happens when the 
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white man is not there to keep 
the peace, but I should imagine 
that battle, murder, and sudden 
death would be a pretty fair 
description. 

The news of an elephant 
having been killed causes a 
stampede in the direction of 
the meat. Natives of both 
sexes, old and young, pour in 
from all points of the compass. 
After the meat had finally 
disappeared we would move 
our camp to a less odoriferous 
neighbourhood. On the road 
we would meet the tail-end of 
the stampeders. They would 
anxiously inquire of my porters 
as to whether the meat was 
finished. There was no need 
to reply; the sweet dreamy 
smile of contentment on my 
boys’ faces, and the obviously 
overburdened condition of their 
tummies, gave silent testimony 
that such was the case. 

In uninhabited stretches of 
bush one constantly meets with 
little-used and very indistinct 
native paths, which appear to 
lead from nowhere to nowhere. 
These paths are made and used 
by the hunters of termites, 
commonly called white ants. 
The domiciles of these insects, 
in the form of large mounds, 
are plentiful. Nearly every 
fair-sized ant-heap has a white 
ant trap constructed at its 
base, and, during the season, 
these traps are put into work- 
ing order and regularly visited 
by the inhabitants of the nearest 
village. 

The insects which the natives 
desire to capture are the winged 
variety. These leave the nest 
in swarms at about the com- 
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mencement of the rains. The 
ant-heap is completely covered 
by the natives with a frame- 
work of thin sticks on which a 
thatch of grass or leaves is 
fastened. The only exit left 
is a small door close to the 
ground, so small that the ants 
have to crawl through without 
using their wings. On the 
outside of the door is a pit in 
which an earthenware pot is 
usually inserted for the victims 
to tumble into. They come 
out in such numbers that the 
pot is soon full to the brim 
with a wriggling mass of in- 
sects. As a result of their 
struggles their wings are quickly 
shed. They are taken away, 
roasted, and eaten. 

The swarms always emerge 
after a shower of rain. The 
natives take advantage of this 
fact to employ a ruse which 
frequently causes a swarm to 
come out on a fine day. A 
log of wood is placed close to 
the nest, and a rapid tattoo, 
supposed to resemble the noise 
of falling rain, is beaten upon 
it with a couple of small sticks. 
When the pattering has pro- 
ceeded for some time, a bowl 
of water is poured down one 
of the main entrances of the 
nest. On the cessation of the 
tattoo, the ants think that the 
shower is over, and the deluded 
creatures emerge to meet the 
miserable fate already indi- 
cated. 

Man is not the only enemy 
the white ants have to fear. 
A large black ant, known as 
the “‘ soldier ” or “‘ safari ” ant, 
unceasingly hunts them for 
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meat. Soldier ants are plenti- 
ful in the Dungu region. Their 
raiding armies are frequently 
encountered marching in an 
orderly manner along the foot- 
paths. When returning from 
a successful forage, each indi- 
vidual will be carrying a load 
of white ant meat. When dis- 
turbed by a human intruder 
the whole column works itself 
up into a great state of indig- 
nation, and emits a chorus of 
hisses. Individuals will de- 
tach themselves from the main 
body and attack him with an 
utter disregard of their own 
safety. Should they succeed 
in reaching an exposed portion 
of his anatomy, they will in- 
flict a very painful bite. I 
noticed that this same hissing 
noise occurred whilst an army 
was actually engaged in mas- 
sacring the inhabitants of a 
white ant colony. Another 
column, whose return home 
laden with meat I witnessed, 
were greeted by their fellows 
at the nest by a hissing which 
appeared to me to be of a 
slightly different tone. One 
of the stay-at-homes ran along 
the line of returning warriors 
in a great state of excitement, 
welcoming certain individuals 
by momentarily touching an- 
tenne. 

In the fulness of time we 
shot the last elephant on our 
permits, and, regretfully turn- 
ing our backs on the free life 
of the bush, we went back 
again to Dungu and thence to 
Europe, to face once more the 
trials and tribulations of civil- 
isation. 





MODERN CHINESE PORTRAITS. 


BY LOUIS MAGRATH KING. 


VII. THE CIVILIAN. 


ONE of the results of the 
Revolution was to topple the 
civilian from his pedestal and 
set the soldier upon it. Here 
and there, there was a sharp 
tussle between the two, brought 
to a conclusion in some cases 
by a firing squad or the execu- 
tioner’s sword. But in general 
such extreme measures were 
not required, and the civilian, 
hitherto paramount, quietly be- 
came a nobody, save in so far 
as he had the support or the 
protection of a military com- 
mander. 

Even the master-craftsman 
of the Revolution found him- 
self dependent on the military, 
his mandates obeyed only when 
they met with the approval of 
the men in actual command 
of the armies nominally his 
own. A less purposeful man 
would have become a mere 
figure-head, but not he. His 
reaction was characteristic of 
the dominant personality which 
was his. Whom he had set 
up through revolution he could 
throw down by the same 
means; and he staged cam- 
paign after campaign to oust 
this or that commander too 
independent to take orders ; 
but it was all of no avail. 
Each, as he felt his power, 
went the way of his prede- 
cessors. Was he not the com- 
mander of the army which was 


the basis of authority, and his 
nominal master but a politician, 
and a civilian at that, depend- 
ent on his support ? 

What was the explanation 
of it all? Was loyalty a thing 
of the past, or was it that the 
ambitions of strong men had 
hitherto been held in check, 
and constrained to express 
themselves within cast - iron 
limits, by the very govern- 
mental machine he had him- 
self shattered to pieces in 
the Revolution? And _ the 
old revolutionary, indomitable 
though dying, turned to the 
Soviets, and thought to try 
the committee system of gov- 
ernment whereby the revolu- 
tionary leaders in Russia had 
retained dominion over both 
army and country. But he 
died before he could put the 
experiment into operation, and 
left it a bequest to his fol- 
lowers. 

Though the Magistrate, for 
such was the civilian who is 
the subject of this sketch, had 
held office under the Empire, 
he was very young in those now 
far-off days, in time barely a 
decade and a half ago, and 
hence he was able to adapt 
himself to the new conditions, 
which presented themselves to 
his colleagues of the old school 
as subversive of the very basis 
of ordered life. He belonged, 
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in fact, to the new school of 
Chinese officialdom, men of a 
harder type than their prede- 
cessors. 

The men whom the stress 
and strain of the Revolution 
and its aftermath have thrown 
up to the surface derive from 
all classes of the people. One, 
a satrap of my acquaintance, 
started life as a brigand; an- 
other I knew had been in his 
youth a theatrical assistant, 
which, in Chinese eyes, is about 
the lowest occupation a man can 
follow ; one was the son of a 
labourer; and another a member 
of the old, the only, aristocracy 
of China, the literati; and 
so on. But they all had in 


various measure one quality in 
common, and that was a certain 
sternness of character, a sort 
of zest in dealing blows, and a 
stoic equanimity in receiving 


them. Force of character, not 
scholarship, was now the key 
to high office. ‘“ But I’m a 
scholar,’ a gentleman of the 
old school was heard protesting 
to a military pressgang as 
they roped him in to carry 
loads for the troops. ‘‘ You'll 
still be that when we’ve done 
with you,” facetiously replied 
one of, the common soldiers, 
who; half a generation ago, 
would have thought a gentle- 
man as far above him almost 
as the gods. 

Though we conventionally 
translate his Chinese title by 
the word Magistrate, the hear- 
ing of cases was but a part of 
the multifarious duties of his 
office. He was the adminis- 
trative, executive, and juridical 
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head of a county as large as 
Yorkshire, and Mayor and Cor- 
poration of the town which 
was his capital. In his own 
county he was, in a word, the 
Government. 

He was barely middle-aged, 
of equable temperament, and 
good physique. His pleasures 
were of the mind; he did not 
seek physical exertion, but was 
fully adequate to it when it 
came his way. And it very 
often did. He had travelled 
all over not only his own 
district but the whole satrapy 
of which his was the head- 
quarters county, had more than 
once taken out a handful of 
his militia in chase of outlaws, 
and was familiar with life in 
camp and bivouac. He would 
spend months of sedentary life 
in his capital, taking absolutely 
no exercise in our sense of the 
term; and then, at the call of 
duty, set off on horseback on 
some trip requiring physical 
endurance in marked degree. 
But he thought nothing of 
that. He would come back the 
picture of health, and refer to 
himself playfully as a brigand, 
in explanation of the swarthy 
and untownlike appearance 
which would linger a week or 
two. 

He presented to the world 
a mien of placid benevolence. 
You might have thought from 
the look of him that he had 
not a care in the world, that 
his whole life had lain in quiet 
waters. But it had not. He 
was a harassed man of affairs, 
beset with difficulties, habitu- 
ally dealing with troublesome 
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questions, and constantly called 
upon to risk his life. 

I knew him over a course of 
years, and do not remember 
ever seeing him agitated. On 
one occasion his capital was 
surrounded by a band of out- 
laws, some hundreds strong, 
notorious for their ruthless bru- 
tality. It happened that there 
were at the time but fifty 
soldiers in garrison, under the 
command of the mystic of 
another of my portraits, and 
the Magistrate himself had his 
thirty armed police. The 
mystic went out with his hand- 
ful of men to engage the enemy 
and was rumoured to have 
been defeated, whereupon panic 
set in, and people tried to 
leave the town. The Magis- 
trate closed the gates, an- 
nounced that the outlaws had 


suffered a reverse, and ordered 
everybody to go about their 


affairs as usual. He then came 
round to see me. Would I be 
so good as to dissuade any for- 
eigners who might want to 
leave? If they left, it would 
have a most disturbing effect 
on public confidence. I agreed, 
but added, banteringly, that 
the question hardly arose, see- 
ing the mystic had routed the 
foe. He laughed, and said 
that if the worst came to the 
worst he would issue arms to 
all the able-bodied in the town, 
and was confident that he 
would thus be able to hold it. 
But he did not want to take 
this step until the last possible 
moment, for everybody would 
gather from it that things were 
desperate, and there might well 
be pandemonium. In the mean- 
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time he was going out that 
night with his police to re- 
connoitre. Yes, he knew it 
was the practice of those par- 
ticular brigands to torture to 
death any official who fell 
into their hands. ‘‘ The superior 
man,” I quoted, “is fearless. 
Conscious of his inner rectitude, 
of what should he be afraid ? ” 
He threw the ball back. ‘“‘ The 
superior man,” he replied with 
a twinkle, “‘ disregards people’s 
shortcomings and emphasises 
their qualities.’”’ The bold front 
he and the mystic put up de- 
layed the assault upon the 
town until the arrival of the 
satrap himself with his troops, 
and the danger was over. 
There was that indefinable 
element about him we call 
personality which impressed 
even the soldiers, habituated 
though they were to contempt 
of the civil authority. A col- 
league of his had his yamen 
—that is, his official resi- 
dence—wrecked over his head 
for failing to provide the 
transport they required. An- 
other had twice been put up 
against a wall in front of 
a firing squad. A _ military 
pressgang took the _ chair- 
bearers of one, and, when 
he expostulated, threatened to 
take him too. Another had 
been assaulted by the troops 
in regard to the military rations 
he was responsible for. But 
somehow nothing of this sort 
happened to our civilian. The 
nearest approach to it was on 
one occasion when his men had 
impressed, for the use of the 
troops, a number of labourers 
who happened to be cronies of 
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the soldiers in garrison. The 
latter went in force to his 
yamen, and loudly demanded 
their release. He came out 
and told them quietly that 
they had the force sufficient to 
release them, and they could 
exercise it if they wished, but 
he would impress no more men 
to take their places. And the 
soldiers thought better of it, 
withdrawing without further 
ado. 

He was always courteous, 
but did not admit people easily 
to his confidence and friendship. 
Towards strangers and people 
he was not in sympathy with, 
his face could be a veritable 
brick wall of bland impassivity. 
He did not consider politeness 
demanded agreement with 
whatever was said, however 
foolish. In social as in official 
discussions he had a discon- 
eerting way of taking you up, 
though in all good humour, 
pointing out the flaw in your 
argument and toppling over 
your house of cards. This 
sort of thing was apt to make 
him persona non grata with 
some people. But wrongly so, 
for he did not take it amiss if 
you did the same to him, but 
thought the better of you for 
it. He enjoyed, in fact, the 
matching of wits as others 
enjoy a game of cards. 

He ruled his county as a 
father rules his household. In 
common parlance, he was the 
“father and mother” of the 
people, a designation which 
roughly expresses both the 
wide extent of his authority 
and the benevolent way in 
which he was expected to 
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exercise it. And he had been 
so long in this distinctive office 
that he had unconsciously ac- 
quired something of a paternal 
attitude towards the world. 
He really looked upon the 
people as his children, and had 
their interests at heart ; though 
he was not particularly gentle 
with those of them who trans- 
gressed, but rather wielded the 
paternal rod with unsparing 
vigour. He would have agreed 
with our adage of “‘spare the 
rod and spoil the child.” He 
thought no more of ordering 
a man or woman to be flogged 
than some parents think of 
spanking their children. 

And the people apparently 
agreed with him. But did 
they ? I doubted it. I suppose 
we all more or less read a 
situation in the light of our 
own predilections and pre- 
judices, and imagine that 
which we think should be, 
actually is, though very likely 
it is not. And so one day I 
propounded to him the theory 
that persistence in this old- 
world punishment, in these days 
when new ideas of the rights 
and the dignity of the indi- 
vidual were abroad, could not 
but play into the hands of the 
social agitator in his work of 
disruption. Various analogies, 
I said, could be found between 
China and Russia, and this 
was one of them. That men, 
and especially women, could be 
flogged at all, the horror and 
the indignity of it, did this play 
no part in the mental attitude 
of the people which made the 
upheaval in Russia possible ? 

He did not see the matter in 
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that light. He maintained that 
the people preferred this sort 
of punishment to imprison- 
ment. Who was to support 
the family while the bread- 
winner was in jail? And it 
wasted a man to lock him up; 
his labour, especially if he were 
a skilled workman, was of im- 
portance to the community. 
A change would entail various 
social adjustments, to say noth- 
ing of a considerable financial 
outlay. It was a complicated 
question, outside his province 
as a Magistrate, and he could 
merely carry on in accordance 
with custom and public opinion. 

Public opinion—that was his 
sheet-anchor, and he seldom 
deviated from it, except in 
obedience to orders from above. 
But orders were orders, and 
his loyalty to the satrap was 
absolute—a loyalty founded not 
on subservience but on his 
sense of duty not unmingled 
with an element of personal 
affection. If he received orders 
he did not like, he would brave 
the autocrat’s wrath and en- 
deavour to have them with- 
drawn; but if he failed, he 
would carry them out. Under 
such circumstances he shot a 
member of his own staff, a 
close personal friend, and then 
buried him with all honour, at 
his Own expense, and with 
himself as chief mourner. 

In only one respect did his 
administration run counter to 
public opinion. He had ideas 
on street cleanliness which were 
in advance of the times in his 
particular part of the world. 
He insisted on each householder 
fulfilling his obligation of keep- 
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ing the stretch of street out- 
side his premises clear of rub- 
bish. It was an uphill fight. 
He would often go out in 
person, busy man though he 
was, and see to this. You 
would see him, seated on his 
camp-stool, looking on while 
some delinquent, hauled out of 
his house, cleared up the rub- 
bish outside it. On one occa- 
sion the doors of a house were 
not opened to his demand, 
and his men broke them down, 
finding within just one solitary 
fellow, who was promptly 
flogged for his contumacy in 
not opening his doors to his 
governing official. It after- 
wards transpired that this man 
was not the householder, who 
happened to be out, but a 
visitor just arrived from the 
countryside. An unfortunate 
welcome, and no doubt the 
victim, on his return to his 
village, told a harrowing story 
of the unexpected dangers of 
town life. 

In connection with this inci- 
dent I propounded to our 
civilian the theory that “an 
Englishman’s house is _ his 
castle,’ and that he, the Magis- 
trate, could not similarly have 
entered a foreigner’s premises. 
I found he thought that, as 
territorial authority, he had 
the general right of entry into 
all premises within his juris- 
diction. ‘Do you mean to 
say,” he said, “that if a 
murderer enters a mission com- 
pound, my men cannot enter 
in pursuit?”  ‘“‘ Certainly,” I 
replied. ‘According to the 
Treaties, you must first get 
the Consul’s permission, unless, 
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of course, the missionary agrees 
to let your men in. Mostly he 
would, as few people really 
like a live murderer on their 
premises.”” ‘“‘ Common - sense 
stronger than the Treaties,” 
was his laconic comment. 

He objected also to pigs and 
stray dogs in his streets. The 
latter were easily dealt with. 
It happened that some of the 
troops in garrison belonged to 
a province where dog-flesh is 
esteemed a delicacy. They were 
given permission to eat any 
stray dog they saw—a particu- 
larly fat dog of mine who was 
out incognito was saved from 
this fate at the eleventh hour, 
—and soon there was not a 
canine left on the streets. But 


the same process could not be 
applied to the pigs, though 
everybody would have been 
glad to eat them. Public opinion, 


however, would not have stood 
for such an outrage on the 


rights of property ; and finally,. 


in despair he bade his men one 
day throw into the river every 
pig they saw on the streets. 
The owners had to fish them 
out, a proceeding which was 
not without its comic side, 
and brought home to the people 
that the prescriptive right of 
the pig to rummage abroad was 
locally at an end. 

I think he was the man I 
got to know best of all my 
Chinese acquaintance. We ad- 
vanced imperceptibly from the 
relations of official with official 
to the easy intercourse of pri- 
vate friends. At first our calls 
were official, and our dinners 
formal, the by-products of offi- 
cial intercourse. And then we 
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began dropping in on each other 
at all sorts of times and without 
any special business in hand, 
and staying, the one with the 
other, to pot-luck—which is 
still rare between Chinese offi- 
cials and the official repre- 
sentatives of the stranger within 
the gate. 

Our friendship had already 
progressed a long way when an 
incident occurred which re- 
vealed to me another and more 
intimate side of his sterling 
character. His aged mother, 
whom he held in the highest 
veneration and devotion, died, 
and I had gone, as a friend of 
his, to pay my respects at the 
funeral ceremonies. The cen- 
tral hall of his yamen was 
arranged as the mourning 
chapel, and a photograph of 
his mother was set up there 
on an altar. Around knelt 
the mourners clad in white 
sackcloth, himself amongst 
them. All his colleagues and 
friends attended severally, in- 
cluding the autocrat himself, 
whose subordinate he was, and 
who had power of life and 
death over all the people, and 
each prostrated himself before 
the portrait; whereupon he, 
as chief mourner, made acknow- 
ledgment by prostrating himself 
before him. 

I had not meant to attend, 
for I felt that the presence of 
an infidel might well strike a 
jarring note, offending not only 
the living but even the dead, 
themselves the gods of this 
most ancient of surviving 
human cults. The Magistrate, 
however, sent me a _ special 
message to the effect that he 
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looked upon me as a close 
friend, that I was expected, 
and must not fail to come. 
This put me in rather a quan- 
dary. Of course, I could not 
perform the customary obeis- 
ance; I don’t know why, but 
I suppose it is that we are a 
stiff-necked race. Not all of 
us, however, for Manning, the 
first Englishman to reach Lhasa, 
prostrated himself before Bud- 
dha’s Vice-Regent on earth; 
and our early envoys to China, 
Lords Macartney and Amherst, 
pressed to kowtow to the Son 
of Heaven, expressed their will- 
ingness to do so _ provided 
Chinese officials of equal rank 
would perform the same obeis- 
ance before a portrait of 
our King. But things have 
changed since those days. 
Perhaps it is that, with 
Empire, we in the East have 
inherited individual prestige ; 
like the nose of Bergerac he 
could not discard nor allow 
to be impugned. I compro- 
mised. I would bow before 
the portrait, and I did so, not 
perfunctorily, but three times, 
in accordance with the formal 
commands of the Master of the 
Ceremonies. And the Magis- 
trate, in full view of a con- 
siderable public, prostrated him- 
self to me, an alien, in acknow- 
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ledgment. He was perfectly 
dignified; it was I who was 
embarrassed. 

It was in a mood of abstrac- 
tion that I rode home to my 
Consulate through the streets 
of his capital. So this was the 
man whom some thought anti- 
foreign and others supercilious, 
his imperturbability a pose of 
superiority. How easily, I 
thought, are public men mis- 
judged. In truth, there was 
no pose about him. He really 
was superior. His was the 
self-restraint, the good man- 
ners, the general poise of a 
man sure of himself. He was, 
in fact, an outstanding example 
of that fine product of genera- 
tions of Confucian discipline— 
a Chinese gentleman. Anti- 
foreign? I never saw any sign 
of it, and this public action of 
his belied it im toto. And 
where was that prejudice of 
race, preached and practised 
by people like the ex-Kaiser, 
careless of the world’s peace 
or ignorantly playing with fire ? 
Surely in this we, and not the 
East, are the culprits. Any- 
way, he had none of it, and I 
remembered the saying of the 
Chinese sage: “‘ Amongst men 
of real culture there is no such 
thing as prejudice of race or 
class.” 


VIII. THE FRONTIER PRINCE. 


This is the story of the 
passing of a friend of mine, 
the foremost of the feudal 
lords of Kham. Though he 
was not a Chinese but a 


Tibetan, I include him amongst 
my Chinese portraits, for he 
held office under the Chinese, 
and his fate unrolled itself on 
the Chinese stage. He was the 
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' King of Chala. He and his 


forebears had ruled a country 
as large as Wales in unbroken 
line for eight centuries. Where 
they came from and when, he 
did not know; eight hundred 
years ago they were there as 
Kings of Chala, and his records 
went back no farther. 

His was a beautiful country. 
Vast rolling downs a joy to 
ride over, the habitat of nomads 
with their herds and flocks ; 
great mountains rising sheer, 
or by stupendous slopes, up to 
snow-clad peaks lost in the 
clouds ; pleasant valleys dotted 
with farms and hamlets ; park- 
lands and forests, woods and 
glades, glaciers and roaring 
mountain torrents. The whole 
on the roof of the world, sky- 
high in comparison with Eng- 
land, his lowest valley 8500 
feet above sea-level, and most 
of his territory thousands of 
feet higher. And his subjects, 
the fine product of a great 
environment, children of the 
vast vistas and the wind-swept 
uplands of high Asia, in mind 
and body the equal of any 
race in the world. 

The iron might well have 
entered into his soul, but if it 
had, there was no outward 
sign of it. He had been king, 
had been deposed, and retained 
in the new administration in a 
Subordinate capacity. But he 
showed no bitterness. In his 
sturdy Tibetan way he met all 
the ups and downs of life with 
an invincible fortitude. There 
is always plenty of time for 
changes of fortune, the quality 
of length appertaining alike to 
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man’s course through eternity 
and to the wolf’s tail, as the 
Tibetan proverb puts it. In 
the meantime it was not for 
him to rail, nor in him to give 
way to weakness. The eagle, 
shackled by force majeure to a 
cross-bar, preserves the un- 
ruffled bearing of the king of 
birds ; and so it was with him. 

He had been crushed by 
forces over which he had no 
vestige of control, passed over 
in fact by the juggernaut of 
world politics. It came about 
in this wise. The Bodhisat 
Avalokitesvara, whose function 
it is, for the advancement of 
mankind, to incarnate in various 
forms throughout the ages, from 
the dawn to the doom of time, 
appropriately chose the roof of 
the world for his habitat, with 
incalculable consequences to a 
country which, lying away from 
all the great highways of the 
world’s traffic, would hardly 
otherwise have been called upon 
to play a réle on the inter- 
national stage. The first con- 
sequence was that the relations 
of China and Tibet, which had 
commenced a thousand years 
earlier when Song-tsan Gam-po, 
King of Tibet, invaded the 
Empire, and was given the 
Chinese princess Wen Chang 
to wife, entered upon a new, 
the modern, phase, the first 
Manchu Emperor of China con- 
stituting himself, for the pres- 
tige and influence it brought 
him throughout high Asia, the 
lay supporter of the Divine 
Ruler of Tibet. 

Subsequently the Empire, re- 
acting painfully to the impact 
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of the West, granted us much 
the same trade facilities in 
Tibet as we already had in 
China. But the Tibetans would 
have none of it. They ad- 
mitted no right on the part of 
the lay supporter or anybody 
else to be weak or accommodat- 
ing at their expen They 
did not want ou: de; and 
some deep-rootei instinct 
warned them that the infiltra- 
tion of alien ways and ideas 
would be the death of the 
particular civilisation they had 
evolved in a happy seclusion. 
At this critical moment it 
was pointed out to them that 
Russia, thousands of whose 
subjects in Asia were adherents 
of the Tibetan Church and 
regarded the ruler of Tibet as 
divinity, would be a much 


doughtier champion than China; 


and, while not wanting to get 
in herself, was quite equal to 
keeping everybody else out. 
It is not to be supposed that 
the Tibetans thought the mil- 
lennium had come, but they 
certainly at that time believed, 
with indeed most of Asia, that 
Russia was the greatest Power 
in the world, and they con- 
sidered she deserved a trial in 
the capacity of lay supporter. 
She also, however, proved a 
broken reed. The Lion roared, 
and the Bear and the Dragon 
lay quiet, saying nothing or, 
anyway, nothing to the point. 
But when the Lion, comforted 
and unexpectedly amiable, re- 
tired, the Dragon got busy 
and decided to swallow the 
matter at issue and thus con- 
front the other two with it 
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inseparably associated with him- 
self, which would amount to 
a fait accompli of an unmis- 
takable nature. In other words, 
the Empire determined to con- 
serve its interests in Tibet by 
converting that country into 
a Chinese province. 

Tibet from time immemorial 
has been a congery of states 
centring at Lhasa, the capital 
of the supreme ruler, the head 
of the feudal system of which 
they were the component parts. 
At first the sovereigns at Lhasa 
were just kings of Tibet; then 
priest-kings, the head of the 
Sakya Church raising himself 
to the throne; and _ finally 
god-kings, when the Abbot of 
Drepung, to whom it was 
divinely revealed that he was 
the embodiment of Avaloki- 
tesvara, wrested the kingdom 
from the Sakyas. The com- 
ponent States were ruled by 
their respective potentates, 
some of whom were laymen— 
kings, princes, and heads of 
clans; and others, priests— 
living Buddhas and abbots of 
great monasteries. They all 
acknowledged the _ ultimate 
sovereignty in temporal as in 
spiritual matters of the divine 
ruler at Lhasa, and, for the 
rest, enjoyed a virtual inde- 
pendence in their several do- 
mains. 

The Empire now set about 
cutting up the country into 
Chinese administrative units 
under Chinese officials. Con- 
siderable progress had been 
made —in fact, all Eastern 
Tibet had been dealt with 
along these lines—when the 
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revolution occurred, and Lhasa 
was enabled to reassert herself, 
claiming her historic sovereignty 
and the hegemony of the whole 
country. The Chinese man- 
aged, for the moment, to hang 
on to most of their gains in 
Eastern Tibet, but a few years 
later Lhasa recovered most of 
this territory. 

Such was the situation in 
its main outlines that formed 
the political background of the 
King of Chala’s life. Far from 
having any animus against the 
various princes they had de- 
posed, the Chinese were anxious 
to enlist their influence with 
their former subjects to the 
support of the new administra- 
tion. The King of Chala they 
considered of especial import- 
ance. His domain, by virtue 
of its location on the exact 
geographical and ethnological 
frontier of China and Tibet, 
had long been a sort of political 
and commercial clearing-house 
between the two countries, his 
house enjoying in consequence 
a prestige throughout Tibet 
disproportionate to its actual 
territorial holding. His views, 
in brief, were certain of a hear- 
ing in any quarter. Assuredly 
he could, if he would, be of use 
—he might, indeed, be invalu- 
able. They gave him office, 
and he accepted it. 

They encouraged him to keep 
in touch with every political 
movement throughout the coun- 
try. He did so, not as the 
mouthpiece of others but as a 
man carrying weight and au- 
thority of his own. They 
further used him in adminis- 
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trative work; and he con- 
strued the powers they gave 
him in the wide sense of a 
colleague responsible for a 
branch of the Government. 
He had been king, accustomed 
to rule, and arbitrarily. He 
did not now conceive himself 
an underling called upon to 
refer everything to superior 
authority. Nor apparently did 
the new administration so re- 
gard him, for they tacitly 
allowed him to exercise func- 
tions which could not properly 
be considered to appertain to 
his office. 

With all the authority given 
him he was able largely to 
ignore, as far as his own 
people were concerned, the 
change which had been wrought 
in his status. To them he 
was still the king. And the 
powers he had lost, for in- 
stance—the power of life and 
death over them,—were counter- 
balanced by the authority he 
had gained in the wider sphere 
of diplomacy. 

Naturally enough, he was 
not in sympathy with demo- 
cratic ideas, and deplored the 
change from Empire to Re- 
public. One day when I was 
taking tea with him in his 
palace, now his yamen, we 
heard a man shouting angrily 
below—an unpleasant voice as 
of a man affecting rage and 
conscious he was cutting a 
poor figure, like a petulant 
child doubtful whether it will 
be consoled or smacked. His 
major-domo came in to say 
that one of the Governor’s 
adjutants was making trouble 
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about transport, and demand- 
ing to see the King himself. 
“Show him in,” said the King 
quietly, and the adjutant ap- 
peared. Seeing me, his bluster 
dropped from him instantly, 
and he became all smiles, for 
I happened to be not merely 
the Consul—that of itself was 
not of much moment in his 
eyes—but the personal friend 
of his master the autocrat. 
After he had gone the King 
said, ‘It was not like this in 
the days of the Empire. Good 
manners have been discarded, 
and the sense of subordination 
and propriety lost. People do 
as they like, and are held only 
by fear.” I suggested that it 
was the aftermath of Revolu- 
tion, and quoted the Chinese 
proverb: ‘“‘ After great rains 
the river is muddy, but soon 
the water clears.” He de- 
murred. ‘In deposing the 
Emperor they offended heaven, 
and are being punished for it. 
Since the Republic there has 
been nothing but fighting and 
flood and drought.” 

He hoped that one day his 
kingdom would be restored to 
him—that was the leit-motif 
of his life. It was his duty to 
his house, to his ancestors and 
his descendants, to stick to the 
ship, disregard danger and 
chagrin, exercise all the power 
he could, and keep himself to 
the fore, so that when the 
time came he would be there 
and ready to resume the king- 
dom. He would not, as some 
of his fellow-princes had done, 
retire into the peace of private 
life. Others had _ simplified 
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matters for themselves by 
throwing in their lot whole- 
heartedly on this side or that, 
China or Lhasa. But that also 
he would not do. He wanted 
the status quo ante, the virtual 
independence his kingdom had 
enjoyed for so many centuries. 
Who would restore that? He 
revered the ruler of Tibet as 
Deity on earth. But if he 
threw in his lot with Lhasa, 
and Lhasa failed, where would 
his kingdom be? If with 
China, and Lhasa succeeded ? 
It was indeed unlikely, though 
not impossible, that Lhasa 
would ever succeed in bringing 
the political and ethnological 
frontiers together. And his 
State, by virtue of its location, 
would be the very last to be 
disgorged, just as it was the 
first to be swallowed. On the 
other hand, China, who had 
deposed him, might think better 
of it and reinstate him. It 
was possible but unlikely. Alto- 
gether a gloomy prospect. He 
did not want to take sides 
politically. He tried to keep 
on friendly terms with both, 
and, like all who steer a middle 
course, stood to be shot at by 
both. He had enemies in both 
camps ; and it was not difficult 
to create an atmosphere of sus- 
picion against him in the one 
as in the other. 

He was living all the time 
on a volcano, and was quite 
aware of it. The ultimate 
danger was from the Lhasa 
side if she should finally suc- 
ceed. The immediate danger 
was from the Chinese. His 
person, his family, and his 
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properties all lay within the 
Chinese zone. In a crisis he 
might or might not have time 
to move himself out of reach. 


Twice already he had had to. 


seek safety in flight. There 
had been disturbances at the 
time of the Revolution, and 
the Chinese, presumably under 
the time-honoured rule of vicari- 
ous responsibility, had endeav- 
oured to arrest him and his 
brother. They had got away, 
but his brother, joint-ruler with 
him in the days of the mon- 
archy, came back, anxious for 
the safety of his wife and 
child, and was taken and exe- 
cuted out of hand. 

I was instrumental in bring- 
ing him back from his second 
hegira. There had again been 
regional disturbances, and the 
King, forewarned by the earlier 
tragedy, had taken refuge in 
a remote corner, difficult of 
aceess, of his former domain. 
The Chinese wanted him back, 
and he wanted to come back. 
But he and his friends were 
suspicious. Was it a plot of 
his enemies to lure him to the 
destruction which had befallen 
his brother? Or did the new 
Governor really want him back, 
and in office? Would I find 
out from him and get his 
assurances direct to myself ? 
I did so, and he returned. 

Years passed while he sailed 
his frail craft skilfully on the 
stormy seas of high politics. 
Then came the final crash. It 
was the Chinese merchants who 
started the ball rolling this 
time. They had suffered serious 
losses, and trade had at times 


been brought to a practical 
standstill through the activities 
of bands of marauders, who 
derived chiefly from Chantreng, 
a region lying on the Chinese 
side of the de facto frontier, 
but inveterately hostile to 
Chinese interests. The Chant- 
reng situation was an unwanted 
legacy from the past. A mis- 
taken severity, for which the 
present Chinese authorities were 
in no way to blame, had crushed 
this district with an iron hand 
and thrust it whole-heartedly 
into the opposite camp. De- 
vastated and embittered and 
with nothing more to lose, 
Chantreng was in constant re- 
volt, lived perforce mainly on 
the proceeds of raids, and had 
latterly succeeded in ousting 
the alien rulers. There any 
movement directed against 
Chinese interests found active 
support; and any band of 
outlaws, Chinese or Tibetan, 
refuge and a base. Chantreng 
was, in brief, irreconcilable, 
and constituted a political fac- 
tor of considerable importance. 

Recently these raiding bands 
had greatly increased in daring, 
and had even on one occasion 
thrown a cordon around and 
threatened the capital itself. 
And the Chinese merchants 
were convinced that the King 
of Chala was behind them, en- 
couraging them in their dep- 
redations. They laid private 
complaints with the author- 
ities, the latver put a close 
but secret watch upon all his 
activities, and at the end of 
a few months came to the con- 
clusion that he was a danger 
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to Chinese interests. 

His arrest was effected through 
a simple stratagem. The au- 
thorities could not afford a 
slip between the cup and the 
lip, to let him get away to 
work the oracle from some 
secure retreat or perhaps from 
the opposite camp. Had they 
sent troops to arrest him, he 
might have got wind of it and 
flown, or his retainers might 
have put up a stout resistance 
enabling him to slip away in 
the medley. Instead, Authority 
sent for him on a routine 
matter, and once within the 
walls of the yamen he was 
quietly handed over to a cor- 
poral’s guard. Escape and re- 
sistance were equally out of 
the question. He was given 
an apartment to himself in 
the prison, and allowed two of 
his retainers to wait upon 
him 

The blow fell upon him 
almost out of a clear sky. 
He knew, of course, that all 
sorts of accusations, chiefly 
anonymous, had been filed 
against him. He was used 
to that; he was indispensable, 
no action would be taken, he 
would weather the storm as 
he had weathered others. What 
he did not know was that he 
had been watched for months 
past, and that an inexorable 
conclusion had crystallised in 
the mind of authority against 
him. For the first few days 
he was confident of an early 
release. He protested his inno- 
cence; it was all the machina- 
tions of his enemies. Was this 
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the way to repay his services 
to the State ? 

But as the days lengthened 
into weeks, his early confidence 
gave way to a juster apprecia- 
tion of his plight, of the forces 
arrayed against him. When a 
crow is sick, its fellows try and 
peck it to death. And so it 
often is in human affairs. Other 
charges were brought against 
him. He was accused of the 
assassination of his enemies by 
the hands of his retainers. 
One of the latter even con- 
fessed that he had slain a man 
at the King’s behest, the para- 
mour of one of his secondary 
wives—a good riddance, people 
thought. And when King he 
had had the power of life and 
death. Another charge laid 
against him was that of illegal 
monetary exactions from his 
erstwhile subjects—customary 
revenue had he still been King. 
If guilty, clearly he had not 
yet learnt to discard the royal 
prerogatives. 

Amongst the welter of accusa- 
tion one fact stood out re- 
lentlessly—namely, that the au- 
thorities believed him guilty 
of no less than high treason. 
All the rest was beside the 
point. And his motive? It 
was alleged that it was a matter 
of policy with him to stir up 
and encourage disorder, partly 
in the interest of the other 
camp, partly in revenge for 
his brother’s execution, and 
mainly in the hope that the 
Chinese would despair of the 
work of administration and 
hand it over to him. A political 
motive, in fact. 
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He had early enlisted my 
assistance, a message from him 
digging me up in the middle 
of the night of his arrest. I 
was not particularly surprised 
at his sudden crash, nor was I 
interested in the question of 
his innocence or guilt. In the 
Kast the great game of high 
politics is fraught with danger, 
with sudden change of fortune ; 
and whoever plays in it a 
prominent rdle lives with a 
noose around his neck. I had 
seen other friends of mine, the 
officials with whom I dealt, 
topple from their pinnacles ; 
some to re-arise with a new 
access of power, others to 
expiate crimes imaginary or 
real under the executioner’s 
sword. The King’s plight pre- 
sented itself to me in its political 
aspect. He was a personage of 
no mere parochial note. How 
would Lhasa view his fall, his 
death if it came to that? 
Might it not rankle in high 
places, and make the desired 
settlement of the Tibetan ques- 
tion more remote than ever ? 
What if he were executed out 
of hand, as his brother had 
been a decade before? The 
political situation was delicate 
enough without regional com- 
plications. 

And, of course, as a friend 
of his, I was personally sorry 
for him. I had come through 
a course of years to know him 
very well. He was a man of 
affairs, a born politician, with 
an instinctive power of sizing 
up a situation or a man, of 
insight into the ramifications 
of intrigue ; a noticeable figure, 
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sturdy of body, with nose 
slightly aquiline and prominent 
eyes, and an air, quite uncon- 
scious, of consequence which 
a man who had been a ruling 
monarch and came from a 
long line of such could hardly 
but have. He had been a 
great hunter in his youth, and 
now in middle age would try 
and persuade himself that he 
had not really allowed himself 
to get out of condition, as 
some famous beauty might 
refuse to admit the ravages of 
time. There had been a falling 
away, but from a high standard: 
and he was still a vigorous man 
capable of long days on end in 
the saddle. He indulged in no 
excesses, disliked wine, and: 
drank it only when it was 
thrust upon him at banquets ; 
and he eschewed entirely the 
alien habit of smoking opium, 
and always spoke severely of 
any of his countrymen who 
had taken to it. “Look at 
him now,” he once said to me 
of a mutual friend, another 
Tibetan prince; “he is half 
my age, and I have twice his 
strength.” 

I knew even better the stern 
autocrat by whose orders he 
had been laid by the heels and 
“in whose hands lay his life and 
the lives of everybody, Chinese 
and Tibetan, in a vast district. 
He was dining with me a few 
days later, and I broached the 
matter. No, the King of Chala 
would not be executed out of 
hand; in fact, he would not 
be executed at all. He also 
was sorry for him, but he could 
not have done otherwise. The- 
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King had breught it all upon 
himself. 

The King’s enemies were 
clamant. They demanded his 
head, and their impatience 
turned gradually, as the weeks 
passed, to fear. Was it possible 
that he was going to get out 
ef his predicament, be pardoned 
and perhaps reinstated ? Then 
woe betide those who had 
dared to come out openly 
against him. They tried to 
force the autocrat’s hand, to 
play upon his temper and rouse 
him to drastic action, by start- 
ing the rumour that an armed 
rescue was being prepared by 
the King’s outlying adherents. 
They even went above his 
head, reporting to his distant 
and purely nominal superior, 
the Governor-General of the 
province. But all to no avail. 
The hard-bitten old soldier had 
made up his mind. He would 
leave the King in prison until 
the storm blew over, and then 
deport him somewhere, where 
he could be kept under an 
easy surveillance and out of 
politics. But it never came 
to that. Fate or the King’s 
temperament took charge, and 
hurried him to an unexpected 
end. 

To him life and liberty were 
synonymous. How long must 
he languish in detention? For 
ever? Through the two re- 
tainers allowed him in the jail 
he now arranged an escape. 
They got into touch with the 
Muru-wa, the people of that 
tucked - away corner of his 
former domain with whom he 
had in his two previous flights 
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taken refuge, and who, by 
virtue of their country being 
at once unimportant and diffi- 
cult of access, had always been 
left by the Chinese largely to 
their own devices. They had 
remained all along loyal to 
their King. 

All was in due course ready 
for the attempt. A dozen 
Muru-wa came down, unkempt 
nomads, free denizens of the 
wilds, to the capital with their 
horses, and passed unnoticed 
in the constant stream of cara- 
vans going to and fro. The 
room the king occupied opened 
into a yard surrounded by a 
high stone wall, the outer wall 
which separated the jail from 
the open country. Every night 
his door was locked. He was 
to bore a hole through the wall 
of his room, while they outside 
made a hole through the outer 
wall. They would then be in 
the open country, horses would 
be in waiting half a mile away, 
and would carry them out of 
reach of pursuit before the 
flight was even discovered. In 
that part of the world there are 
no railways, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, or motor-cars. It is 
the open country, and the 
fastest horse wins; with half 
an hour’s start pursuit is hope- 
less. The arrangements now 
made allowed a wider margin 
than that, from midnight to 
dawn. 

It was all so simple, but it 
miscarried. The King, with 
one of the two retainers allowed 
him in the jail, and his nephew, 
who had been brought in to 
replace the other, bored the 
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hole through his wall and 
emerged into the courtyard. 
The night warders, two decrepit 
old men, had been put out of 
action by a generous gift of 
wine the same evening, which 
they received unsuspectingly 
as a natural compliment from 
prisoner to guards. They spent 
the night hopelessly drunk, and 
paid forfeit for it with their 
lives. 

The prisoner was out of his 
cell, but found that his men 
outside had not succeeded in 
their task, the boring through 
of the outer wall. Progress 
was slow, obviously too slow— 
in fact, hopeless. They were, 


though they did not know it, 
boring a tunnel through the 
ground, being unaware of the 
difference of level inside and 
outside the wall. Something 
had to be done. The King could 


not wait for the morrow to 
reveal the attempt to escape. 
There was another way out of 
the courtyard—a scramble on 
to the roof of the jail, then over 
the tiles of a couple of adjoin- 
ing buildings, a drop into a 
lane, and an easy climb over 
the broken-down city wall, and 
thus the open again, a bare 
hundred yards in all as the 
crow flies. The buildings were 
all of one storey, and there was 
nothing physically impossible 
about this avenue of escape, 
but hardly a cat could have 
done it on those loose tiles 
without rattling the sleepers 
below into awaredness. 

And that is what happened. 
The sleepers awoke and shouted 
“ thieves,” and the alarm was 
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completed by one of the Muru- 
wa outside accidentally letting 
off his rifle. They decamped 
forthwith. Soldiers and police 
turned out with rifles and lan- 
terns. 

The fugitives, however, suc- 
ceeded in getting out into the 
open country, and could easily 
enough have got away. It 
was a pitch-black night, and 
the oil lanterns of the searchers 
illuminated little save them- 
selves. But the King’s strength 
had given out. He had not 
contemplated this sort of escape 
and was physically unfit for it. 
Though by no means old, not 
yet fifty, he was no longer the 
vigorous man of the early days 
of our acquaintance. Latterly 
he had lived too much in the 
town, and the five months of 
confinement had done the rest. 
Further, he was burdened with 
a number of articles, distri- 
buted about his body, which 
weighed in the aggregate some 
sixty pounds—a pistol and am- 
munition, and miniature shrines 
and sachets containing small 
Buddhas and other sacred 
things. For he was a very 
religious man, a devoted son 
of the Church, spending half 
his substance in her service. 

The excitement and the phy- 
sical exertion were too much 
for him. He staggered like a 
drunken man, and the horses 
were a mere hundred yards 
away. But it couldn’t be done. 
He was dying, and he knew it. 
He swallowed an elixir, not of 
life but of transmigration, a 
treasured possession he always 
kept on his person, to assure 
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his soul a rapid passage through 
purgatory to reincarnation. He 
ordered his nephew, co-heir 
with his son to the realm, and 
both mere boys, to make good 
his escape, which he easily did. 
The retainer remained with 
him, half-dragging, half-carry- 
ing him, and thus they went 
forward falteringly until he 
collapsed and died. The man, 
loyal to the end, then made 
good his escape. 

The body was found at dawn. 
The autocrat went down in 
person to identify it. He had 
protected the King at no little 
expense of public odium, he 
had not intended his death. 
But Fate had taken the matter 
out of his hands. The pity, 
the folly of it all. He was 


visibly affected. He then and 
there authorised, enjoined upon, 
the family to bury their dead 


in all honour and pomp accord- 
ing to their rites. 

The funeral made a deep im- 
pression upon the people. The 
Living Buddha officiated, and 
a rainbow spanned the route 
from home to grave, the sign 
of the passing of aSaint. Public 
opinion accepted it; he was 
innocent, though hardly a soul 
had thought so. And was he? 
Or was the God he worshipped 
an anthropomorphic deity to 
whom his human sins were of 
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no moment relative to his life- 
long devotion ? 

I was again approached, by 
a family in deep sorrow. Would 
the Governor permit the son 
and nephew, his co-heirs, to 
return? He would; he told 
me to tell them it was not 
only his wish but his express 
orders, and he issued instructions 
that the late King’s property 
should devolve to them intact. 
Death, unexpected, deplored, 
had closed the King’s account. 

The Magistrate and I were 
talking of the tragedy a few 
days later. ‘‘Tzu Wen,” he 
quoted, ‘‘ was three times Prime 
Minister and was not elated, 
and thrice deposed and was 
unperturbed.” ‘‘ The King of 
Chala,’”’ he went on, ‘‘ was the 
antithesis of this. He was avid 
of power, and _ consistently 
usurped a part of my functions. 
He was bound to come to 
grief.” I disagreed. ‘In this 
world,’ I said, ‘“‘men are as 
often ruined by their qualities 
as by their defects. He was 
steadfast, and refused to recon- 
cile himself to the loss of his 
kingdom. A King is not like 
a commoner. He is in bondage 
to the past and to the future.” 
“Tt is as well he didn’t get 
away,” he replied; ‘‘ he might 
have raised the whole country- 
side.” 


Priried in Great Britain by 
WiLLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
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